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PREFACE 


This book was undertaken more than S quarter of a century 
ago, and I have had it pretty constantly in mind during the 
period that has elapsed ; but difficulties of various kinds— 
perhaps not all to be regretted—4iave delayed its production. 
My primary object in writing it has been to clear up my 
own ideas on a number of fundamental problems. On many 
of them I still feel a good deal of uncertainty, but I can 
scarcely hope that that will ever be wholly removed ; and it 
is possible that the attempt that has here been made may be 
of some service to others, especially to those who are more 
nearly at the beginning of their studies. I have tried to 
meet the needs of such istudents by giving a considerable 
number of references to oth.^er books and articles in which 
particular topics are more fully discussed. In the course 
of the work I have sought to take account of all the important 
contributions that have been made to the subject, from what¬ 
ever quarter they might proceed ; but it is probable that there 
may be some degree of arbitrariness in my selection both o 
the problems to be considered and of the writers who have 
dealt with them. Believing as I do, that some of the most 
fundamental ’problems are of interest to many who are not 
. specialists in philosophy, I have endeavoured to avoid tech¬ 
nicalities, as far as possible, and to give a considerable 
number of simple illustrations ; and I have not hesitated, 
especially in the more speculative parts of the work^ to refer, 
to writers who cannot, in any strict sense, be described as? 
philosophers. If this is an offence against the dignity ofl 
the subject, I must crave the indulgence of the more purely] 
scientific reader. 

It will be observed that my treatment has been good’ 
deal influenced by the writings of those who are commonly 
referred to as the New Realists. They have undoubtedly 
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rendered very valuable service in clearing away the last 
remains of the subjective bias by which modem philosophy, 
especially in our own country, has been so greatly perverted. 
It does not appear to me that their main contentions are in 
any way opposed to such an idealism as that of Plato ; and 
I doubt whether they are really opposed to that of Hegel, at 
least as interpreted by Edward Caird and Dr. Bosanquet. 
I think it is true, however, that almost all idealists have tended 
to express their meaning in language that lends itself too 
rea.dily to a subjective interpretation. It has been one of 
my chief aims to guard against this tendency in my own 
statements ; but it is very possible that I may not have wholly 
s cceeded. 

It has always seemed to me to be very difficult to deal 
satisfactorily with any special problems in philosophy without 
considering their bearings upon all the others ; and I have 
thus been forced, somewhat against my inclination, to attempt 
survey of the subject as a whole. The problems to which’ 
I have given most attention are those that bear upon ethical 
conceptions and those that are connected with the subject of 
infinity, especially in its application to time. The general 
proble of time seems to me to be the most difficult in the 
whole range of philosophy, and I can hardly expect that my 
method of dealing with it will commend itself to many niinds ; 
but I trust it may at least help to stimulate others to more 
successful efforts. It is only by the co-operative thought of 
many that we may hope to reach the truth. The earlier parts 
of the book are introductory to the main subjects, and are 
somewhat more lightly handled. I have felt it to be necessaiy, 
to deal, to some extent, ■mth the fundamental conceptions of 
logic ; chiefly because they seem to me to have been a little 
obscured by a too psychological method of treatment. This 
pplies, I think, even to the very careful and thorough work 
of Dr. Bosanquet, as well as to the thoughtful studies of 
Professor Dewey and his disciples. I have endeavoured to 
indicate the way in which the treatment of these conceptions 
is affected by a more realistic method of study. In connection 
with this I have laid special emphasis on the conception of 
objective order, which appears to me to be of the greatest 
importance. But my exposition of this, as well as of some 
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other aspects of the subject, is necessarily of somewhat 
sketchy character. It could only be fully dealt with in a! 
treatise specially devoted to logic. 

In view of the close approximation that is made by some 
recent philosophers in this country to the leading conceptions 
of Oriental speculation, I have thought it desirable to take 
some account of the relations between these different modes 
of thought. In doing this I have been greatly helped by a 
number of interesting communications that I have received 
from V. Subramanya Iyer, of Bangalore. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing to him my most hearty thanks. 

To another friend, also in India, my former student, Mr* 
G. H. Geach, now Principal of the Training College at 
Peshawar, I am indebted for many useful and stimulating 
comments on several of the problems that are dealt with. 
What I owe to other writers on philosophical subjects is 
probably sufficiently apparent and sufficiently acknowledged in 
the course of the work. 

My deepest thanks, however, are due to the Editor of the 
Library of Philosophy, Professor J. H. Muirhead, of Birming¬ 
ham, for his most valuable encouragement and help, both 
while the work has been passing through the press and pre¬ 
viously. He undertook the laborious task of reading it both 
before and after it a-ppeared in proof, and his suggestions and 
criticisms have been of the greatest assistance. Whatever 
the defects of the book may be, they would have been very 
considerably greater without his generous co-operation. 

It should be added that some portions of this book have 
already been printed in Mind, the Encyctapcedia of Religio 
and Ethics, and the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 
I have to thank the respective Editors for permission to repro¬ 
duce the material, which has been considerably altered. 

Circumstances connected with the war have made it difficult 
for me to introduce as many improvements! as I could have 
wished while the book was passing through the press ; but 
I am conscious that it has many defects which it would h rdly 
have been possible, in any case, to rem,ove completely. 


August, 1917. 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 

I. General Definition.—To attempf to define Philosophy 
would be a somewhat futile undertaking. The term, like so 
many others, has been and still is used in a variety of senses, 
wider and narrower. We must content ourselves here with a 
brief ex])lanation of the sense in which it seems most con¬ 
venient to understand it, having regard botli to general usage 
and to the special purpose of the present book. As often 
happens, the original meaning of the name is not without 
significance, and may at least furnish us with a useful starting- 
point. Love of wisdom, or devotion to the pursuit of wisdom, 
seems to have been understood from the outset—whoever may 
have been the first to use the term in this sense *— as imply¬ 
ing a certain distinction, on the one hand, from the claim to 
the possession of wisdom, and, on the other hand, from the 
cultivation of special forms of knowledge and skill. Even in 
the Homeric poems we find a contrast drawn between skill in 
the particular arts of life and that general insight into its most 
important problems which appears to be what wc most 
properly understand by wisdom. If we ask more ptecisrly 
what is to be understood by wisdom, we find that it is cotn- 
monly taken to include certain kinds of knowledge, certain 
habits of action, and perhaps also certain dispositions of : 
feeling ; and the term “ philosophy ’’ has been frequently 
employed in a sense that correspr>u(ls closely to this usage. 
The inclu-sion of action and feeling, as well as a certain kind 
of knowli^dge, in the impli<‘a(ions of the word is jm)l»ably 
due, to a large extent, to the influence of the Stoics, and 
especially the Roman Stoics, whose '* wise man '* was in 
general more eager for the cultivation of character and the 
control of passion and emotion than for the advancement of 

Pylbagc«8 Is generally supposed to have been the first who Med it in llils 
way. Cicero, who is perhaps not a very reliable authority, atcrlbei it to him. 

II 
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science ; but the usage can be traced, in some degree, to 
Socrates and Plato, and probably a good deal farther back.* 
In popular discourse, to be philosophical often means little 
more than to have the feelings properly controlled by reason. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may even mean a kind of subjugation 
of the feelings that can hardly be described as rational. In 
technical treatises, however, philosophy is generally under¬ 
stood to mean a certain kind of more or less completely 
systematized knowledge or science ; and it may be well to 
make some attempt to 'determine at this point what that kind 
of knowledge is, though on the whole it is only through the 
actual work of philosophizing that we can hope to understand 
its essential nature. 

The kind of knowledge that we call scientific seems to 
have been acquired from the outset, and still is acquired, by 
two somewhat different types of people—on the one hand, 
those who pursue it for the purpose of emi)Ioying it to bring 
about certain definite results other than knowledge itself, and, 
on the other hand, those who value knowfedge for its own 
sake, or at least whose interest in results is in those of a 
general and often remote kind, rather than in any particular 
ithings that can be immediately achieved. It is probably true 
that in early times there was a greater preponddirance of the 
j former type of inquirer than there is in our own time j and 
those of the latter type formed, in consequence, a more select 
land homogeneous group. They tended to be all classed 
together as ‘‘ wise men ” or lovers of wisdom," though the 
former at least of these designations ntay sometimes have 
been applied to people who belonged rather to the other type. 
At such a stage the distinction between philosophy and other 
kinds of theoretical knowledge could hardly be said to exist. 
The only important distinction was that between the theoretical 
sciences and the practical arts, and even this was not very 
finely drawn. Hence it is customary to reckon many early 
thinkers as philosophers whose main interests were rather in 

> With the Pythagoreans themselves philosophy seems to have been thought of 
as a way of life, no less than a way of thought. According to I.iddcll and Scott, 
however, it was only in the writings of the early Christiana that tliis use of the 
term became definitely established. But, of course, they were largely iniluenced 
by the Stoics, especially Scneai. See Professor E. V. Arnold’s limmn Shkium, 
especially chapters xvi and xvii. 
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what we should now call mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, astronomy, economics, or philology. The distinction 
between such sciences and philosophy is of later growth ; and 
it can hardly be said that even now the distinction has been 
quite definitely established, diegel cast ridicule on the English 
usage which permitted such phrases as “ dyeing the hair on 
philosophical principles,” “ philosophical instruments,” and 
“ the philosophical theory of free trade and such h usage 
has now very largely, disappeared among us, though we still 
have “ Philosophical Transactions ” and Chairs of ** Natural 
Philosophy,” where the term is used to describe work in the 
department of physics or in that of some of the other sciences 
of nature. But even when such special sciences have been 
excluded, it is not altogether easy to determine what i)ropcrly 
belongs to the domain of philosophy. It is still generally 
regarded as including a number of special studies, such as 
Logic, Psychology, Mc(ai)hy.sics, Ethics, and ^Esthetics ; while 
some others, such as Sociology, Politics, Economic ;s, and Peda¬ 
gogics, are thought of as lying on its borders. Often, indeed, 
it is believed to consist simply in the sum of the first four 
or five of these studies ; while at other times it tends to be 
identified mqre particularly with metaphysics and ethic.s, or 
even to be confined to the former of the.se. iWliat the exact 
claim of any of these sciences is to be regarded a.s .specially 
philosophical, it would not be altogether ea.sy to say. Some-: 
times they are referred to as “ subject-sciences,;" in contrast, 
with those that are concerned with the objective world j but 
it is not evident that logic or even metaphysics have much 
more to do with the subject than mathematics or phy.$iology. 
What seems to be true is rather that the special sciences 
have been gradually separated off from philosophy, tlie last 
to leave being in general those whose exact province it is 
most difficult to determine and whose fundamental iiriuciples 
are most in need of discussion. Tlic mathematical .sciences 
found their feet at a comparatively early stage ; and, though 
from time to time they have come into close contact with 
philosophy, their province has been generally recognised as 
distinct. The more purely observational or experimental 
sciences have also been separated off from a comparatively, 
early stage. Those that call;, like physics, for careful analysis 
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of general principles have been later in gaining recognition 
as separate sciences ; and some other subjects, such as those 
that have already been referred to, continue to struggle, more 
or less acquiescently, imder the segis of philosophy. Reflec¬ 
tion on this line of development leads us to inquire what 
would be left for philosophy if all the special subjects of 
study were established on as independent a basis as that 
which has been gained by mathematics or astronomy. A 
partial answer is found in the fact that the special sciences 
are not altogether independent, and indeed that their inter¬ 
dependence becomes more apparent as they develop. The 
biological sciences could not make much progress without 
chemistry; chemistry needs the help of physics ; astronomy 
calls for the assistance of them both; and physics and 
astronomy are in the highest degree dependent on mathe- 
imatics. It would seem, therefore, that some study of the 
Icq -ordination of the sciences and of the general^ principles 
|bn which they rest is called for, in addition to the special 
sciences themselves. This is no doubt even more emphatically 
true of those sciences that are commonly classed as 
philosophical than of those that are concerned with particular 
departments of what is called nature. Thus a provisional 
answer may be given to the question that has been suggested 
by saying that, even if each of the special departments of 
knowledge were established on an independent basis, there 
would still be a place left for the study of the general 
principles upon which they rest and their points of contact 
with one another. 

But there is another consideration that has now to be 
taken into account. We have already noticed that wisdom 
is generally regarded as something more than knowledge, 
and that philosophy, as the pursuit of wisdom, has tended to 
be understood in a similarly extended meaning. The reason 
of th* is not hard to see. It is probably true to say that 
all knowledge was at first valued for the guidance of action 
and, in a less degree, for the satisfaction of feeling ; and 
it continues to be valued, though in a more indirect way, for 
the same reasons. The saying that “knowledge, is power” 
—specially associated with the names of Bacon and Hobbes— 
has sometimes been pressed in a rather narrow way, as if 
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knowledge were only to be valued for its immediate practical 
results. Macaulay commended the philosophy of Bacon, in 
this sense, as contrasted with that of Plato. Against any 
such contention it is rightly urged that knowledge,’ is valued 
for its own sake. At the same time, the view that knowledge 
is for the sake of knowledge, like the similar view that art 
is for the sake of art, is subject to some qualification. Some 
kinds of knowledge are valued more than others, just as 
some kinds of art are valued more than others ; and the 
reason is not simply the degree in which the one is cognitive 
and the other artistic. Both are valued, to some extent, on 
account of their general bearings on life. These hi%-iring.'; 
are, however, often of a very indirect kind ; and those who 
are purnuing knowledge or art are ^'.(‘ncrally well advistid to 
forget, or at least not to think in any very definite way about, 
any other object than that of gaining knowledge or pro¬ 
ducing a work of art. But there are limits to such forget¬ 
fulness ; and these appear, in generrd, most clearly just when 
the nature of the work is most unlimited. It is chiitfly in 
the pursuit of the smaller details of knowlrdgi' and the more 
trivial forms of art that it is well nt)t to raise the (lUeslion 
whether the ()l)j(H’ts have any use beyond the sati.sfa<'tion of 
discovering or creating them. The larger gains of know¬ 
ledge and the larger creations of art have nearly always a 
very obvious value in the lielp that tliey give or the light 
that they throw upon the general conduct of life. Now, the 
kind of knowledge at which philosophy aims, however imper¬ 
fectly it may be achieved, belongs ttsseniially to this larger 
type. It is not with the ascertainment of particular farts 
that it is concerned, but with the gaining of a true insight 
into the genera! structure of the universe and man's rcltitions 
to it. Such knowledge is difficult to gain ; and the results 
of the pursuit of it, rcjjanic.d simply as knowledge, must often 
be described as very meagre and imiicrfect. Its value is 
often to be found, not so much in any actual disi ovcry tlfet 
is made as in the general outlook upon human life that is I 
gained in its punsuit, 

2 . Relations of Philosophy io Poetry and Rellgitm.—li 
is for this reason that philosophy is sometimes :,|)ct:iany 
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associated with poetry and religion. The great religions of 
the world express, in general, the efforts of the human spirit 
to grasp the nature of the universe, to understand man’s 
true place in it, to realize the kind of conduct and the general 
attitude of thought and feeling that befits that place, and 
to find the most suitable means for the cultivation of such 
modes of thought^ feeling, and action. The knowledge that 
is summed up in creeds is often vague, figurative, and im¬ 
perfect. Its value is rather in what it suggests than in what 
it definitely conveys. But it is one of the means by which 
men gain an outlook on life, by which they can feel that 
they are citizens of the universe, not aliens or outlaws in 
the world in which they have to carry on their being. The 
higher kinds of poetry also serve a similar purpose. They 
do not^ like religion, crystallize their insight into definite 
creeds, or apply it directly to the guidance of conduct. But 
they also try, in their own special way, to enable us to “see 
life steadily and see it whole,” in its complex relations t) the 
universe that we inhabit. They may, then, be said to aim 
t the same kind of insight as that which philosophy seeks 
to gain. 

But philosophy pursues this kind of insight in a different 
way. The suggestions both of poetry and of religion are 
{commonly described by the term “ inspiration.” They are 
{ffelt to be true, rather than definitely thought out or rigorously 
lestablishedi And, in being thus conveyed and accepted, they 
re well within their rights* 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May t ch you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

“ .Wisdom is justified of all her children ; but the “ sages ” 
also have their place * ^They seek for definite knowledge and 
exact methods of proof. They seek to know, as we say, in 
“ scientific ” way. They suspect everything that is only 
vague suggestion as being probably only half true ; and they 
re anxious to know the whole truth, in so far as it is dis¬ 
coverable. But the truth that they seek is the same kind 
of truth s that which is aimed at by the higher forms of 
poetry and religion. It is truth about the general structure 
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of the universe and man’s relations to it; and hence it is 
a kind of truth that has a very direct bearing upon life. 
It is truth about what man is, and about the way in which 
he ought to act and feel. 

It should, no doubt, be added that, just because poetry, 
religion, and philosophy, in their highest expressions, are essen¬ 
tially aiming at the same thing in different ways, they are 
rather apt to come into conflict with one another. Plato 
refers, in the Repuhlicl to an “old feud between poetry 
and philosophy.” It would seem, however, that the feud to 
which he refers was primarily one between the religious ideas 
expressed in the early Greek poetry and the somewhat 
materialistic tendencies of the scientific thinkers of Greece, 
before any very definite distinction had been drawn between 
science and philosophy. In the writings of Plato himuplf 
one is seldom conscious of any such antagonism ; and there 
are probably few modem poets and few modern religious 
teachers who would not confess that they owe some of their 
deepest convictions and happiest inspirations to the writings 
of Plato. And probably what they owe to him unconsciously 
is even greater than what they are aware of. How far 
there is any ultimate antagonism between poetry,- religion, 
and philosophy, will, it is hoped, become more apparent as 
we proceed. 


3. Relations of Philosophy to the Special Sciences.—li 
we accept this view of the general nature of philosophy, we 
shall be better able to understand how it is related to the 
particular sciences, including those that are commonly re¬ 
garded as specially philosophical sciences. The distinctions 
between the sciences are, to a certain extent, artificial. All 
knowledge is knowledge about the universe ; but the universe 
is so vast that we can only learn about it bit by bit. And 
the bits that it is found convenient to break off are not all 
of the same size. Some of the sciences, such as geology. 


D Plato have dealt instructively -with this subject. 

Perhaps he books by J. Adam on The Religious Teachers of Greece (especially 
Lecture I. but also pp. 401-4) and by Professor J. A. Stewart on The Myths of 
Plato may be more particularly referred to. It seems probable that the “ feud ” -cvas 
SrieL'thntarf'’within himself, as no doubt many people at the 
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are concerned with a definitely limited range of objects : 
others, such as mathematicSj deal with principles that can 
be applied to almost any object. Again, some of them, such 
as astronomy, have to do with objects that have very little 
direct bearing upon the conduct of human life : others, such 
as physiology or economics, are much more directly concerned 
with it. Now, it would seem that, in general, the wider the 
range of any subject is, and the more directly it bears upon 
life, the more nearly is it allied to philosophy. Hence some 
sciences are rightly regarded as more philosophical than others. 
Yet it is probably desirable to distinguish philosophy even 
from those sciences that are most closely ^related to it; and 
it will be weE to try to make this distinction clear. The 
subjects that are most commonly regarded as specially 
philosophical are Psychology, Logic, Ethics, and Metaphysics ; 
and it may suffice for our present purpose to make a few 
remarks about these. 

•4. 'Relations to Psychology.—Tht consideration of 

psychology is specially valuable as an indication of the 
distinction between a particular science and philosophy. 
Psychology has a definite subject-matter, just as physics and 
thematics have. In each case there are some problems 
involved that bear upon the general structure of the universe. 
I mathematics there are the problems of space and of the 
general significance of number and quantity. In physics there 
are the problems of matter and energy. In psychology there 
are the general problems of the relations, between mind and 
d>ody, the nature and validity of various forms of cognition, 
'.the significance of activity and feeling. MEiat entitles us to 
^gard psychology as a more definitely philosophical science 
'than mathematics or physics is, on the one hand, that the 
fundamental problems that arise in it are more numerous, that 
; they raise on the whole issues of a more far-reaching kind, 
that the whole treatment of the subject is more directly 
dependent on their solution; and, on the other b anH^ that 
It has a more distinct bearing on the nature and conduct of 
human life. For these reasons, it can hardly be separated 
altogether from phEosophy. Yet the detailed facts with 
which It is concemed-e.g. the analysis of the emotions, the 
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different stages of mental development, the growth of the 
apprehension of space and time, the inter-actions of the various 
elements in conscious life—^form the subject-matter of 
science as definitely marked off as physics, and not much 
more intimately concerned with those larger problems that 
belong properly to philosophy.i 

^. Relations to Logic .—The case of logic is different. 
Its exact province is not as clearly defined. It is some¬ 
times treated as if it were concerned with the general theory 
of knowledge. The logical and the psychological treatments 
of the theory of judgment, and some other questions that 
arise in its study, are not always definitely distinguished. 
Sometimes it is regarded as being mainly concerned with, 
the various methods by which truth is sought, and sometimes i 
as having to do mainly with the implications of conceptions ] 
and judgments. The last is probably the most definitej 
province that can be assigned to it. It includes all that is 
commonly dealt with in treatises on the subject, with the 
exception of scientific methods and of those problems tliat 
belong pretty obviously to psychology or the general theory 
of knowledge. Methodology is perhaps best regarded as one 
of its pendants. Now, the general problem of implication 
seems to be clearly philosophical. The discussion, for 
instance, in Hegel’s Logic of the ways in which such con¬ 
ceptions as those of Being, Number, Substance, etc., imply, 
others, and the exhibition of the whole network of implica-j 
tions that is there given as being involved in our conceptual 
view of the world, are in a high degree philosophical. Such; 
a treatment forms the basis for a general theory of the 
universe. Such a consideration of ultimate conceptions, how-; 
ever, is perhaps rather to be described as metaphysical than 
as logical, in the more specific sense of the term. The 
implications of ordinary discourse and of the terms used in 
the particular sciences can be dealt with in an instructive 
way without raising issues of so far-reaching a character ; 
and to do this seems to be the appropriate province of logic, 
so far as it can be regarded as a special science. On the 
whole, however, it must be recognized that such a science 
* For further remarks on Psychology, see 00k II, Chapter VI. 
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would be even harder to separate from philosophy than 
psychology is.i 

6 . ’Relations to Ethics,—The case of ethics is, in the 
main, similar to that of logic. These two subjects are 
frequently grouped along with aesthetics as being, in a special 
sense, normative. .What is meant by this is that they are 
concerned with certain large guiding conceptions. Logic has 
to do with the validity of implications ; and ethics and 
aesthetics with the types of value that are expressed by the 
terms Good and Beautiful. How far it is right to regard 
these three subjects as marked off in this way from other 
sciences, we cannot at present discuss. But, at any rate, it 
seems clear that they are more directly concerned with the 
consideration of ideal standards than other sciences are. Now, 
just as the general problem of implication belongs to 
philosophy, it is no less apparent that the general considera¬ 
tion of the significance of the conceptions of goodness and 
beauty is of a philosophical character. Ethics may, indeed, 
be said to be the most definitely philosophical of the three- 
This would of course be more particularly the case if we 
were to hold, with Plato, that the Good is the most funda¬ 
mental conception for the interpretation of the universe. But, 
without at present raising that question, it seems clear at 
least that the study of ethics has a more direct bearing than 
either of the others on the general conduct of life; and is, 

; in that sense, more philosophical, in the sense in which we 
are here interpreting the term. Here also, however, it is 
true that a number of detailed problems arise in the study 
of the subject which make it convenient to treat it as a 
special science, and which can to some extent be discussed 
without definitely deciding those larger issues that belong' 
properly to philosophy. But the greater part of the study 
of ethics must be regarded as distinctly philosophical.^ 

7. Relations to Metaphysics .—^And now, what are we to 
say of metaphysics? Is it also to be regarded as a special 

* The general nature of Logic is dealt with in subsequent chapters, especially 
00k I, Chapters V and VI. 

® On the eneral foundations of Ethics, see Book II, especially Chaptei's VIII 
and IX 
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science, or is it only another name for philosophy i general? 

It would seem that the special problems of metaphysics are 
those relating to the general nature of knowledge, the funda¬ 
mental conceptions that are involved in it, and especially 
the theory of reality. All these problems are philosophical. 
Yet, if the meaning of philosophy has been rightly indicated, 
there appears to be a certain distinction between the two 
subjects. Many of the problems of metaphysics can be dis¬ 
cussed without forming any definite theory of the nature of 
the universe as a whole or of man’s place in it. It might, 
indeed, be held that philosophy, af here understood, forms 
the last part of metaphysics. If might be said that wei 
have to deal, in metaphysics, first of all with the generall 
problem of knowledge and its fundamental conceptions, then 
with the special problem of reality in its various applications,^ 
and finally with the structure of the universe as a whote and| 
man’s relations to it. But metaphysics tends to be regarded ^ 
as more particularly concerned with the second of these • 
problems. There are some grounds for regarding the general - 
theory of knowledge as. a distinct subject. Kant, who ^ 
despaired of metaphysics, did not despair of the doctrine of 
knowledge. There, are some grounds also for regarding 
philosophy, as here xmderstood, as being distinguishable from 
metaphysics. There have been philosophers who could hardly 
be called metaphysicians, such as Socrates and Comte. It 
would hardly be possible to find a metaphysician who was 
not a philosopher ; yet a pure dialectician, such as Zen , 
might be said to approximate to this anomaly.* 

* The term Metaphysics does not, by itself, convey any definite meaning. 
Origi lly it referred simply to the order of some of the writings of Aristotle. 
Afterwards it w taken to denote those considerations that follow naturally upon 
the treatment of the physical sciences. As studied in modern times, especially in 
Germany, it includes the general doctrine of knowledge, commonly known as 
Epistemology or Erkenntnistheorie ; the discussion of fundamental concepts, as in 
Kant’s Transcendental Logic, the Logic of Hegel, einong’s Gegenstandstheone, or 
Diiesch’s Ordnungslehre ; the consideration of the meaning of Truth and Reality, 
and especially of the distinction between Appearance and Reality, as in Mr. Bradley’s 
JLffearance and Reality and Essays Truth and Reality ; and the attempt to deal 
with the general structure of the Universe. Many of the following chapters are 
metaphysical, especially the later ones in Book I, the earlier in Book 11, and the 
whole of Book III. On the general problems of Metaphysics, reference may be made 
to Professor Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics and to the article Metaphysics ” by 
Edward Caird in the ninth edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica (reprinted in his. 
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These remarks may at least serve to indicate the sense 
in which philosophy is here understood. If it is not the 
sense in which it is always taken, it is at least one that 
includes most of what is generally understood by the term- 
It includes, for instance, all the work of Plato, who is 
generally recognized as the most representative among 
philosophers. Most of the work of Aristotle is concerned 
with particular sciences, including those that are commonly 
grouped as philosophical, but including also several that are 
not so regarded. In the work of Plato also there are parts 
that may be said to be specially psychological, specially logical^ 
specially metaphysical, specially ethical, specially cosmological, 
specially political, specially educational; but, with the possible 
exceptions of the Parmenides and the Laws, and perhaps one 
or two others, it can hardly be said that he is ever concerned 
exclusively with any of these subjects. His subject is nearly 
always the universe and man’s place in it, and so he is 
nearly always dealing with philosophy as here understood. 
The same is on the whole true of another typical philosopher, 
Spinoza. He called his chief work Ethica; but it is not 
concerned with ethics, in the sense in which ethics is a 
special science. It also, like most of the work of Plato, 
is concerned with the universe and man’s place in it. This 
is not so conspicuously true of many other philosophers. Many 
are more akin to Aristotle than to Plato. But Aristotle, 

though philosophical in comprehensiveness and depth, is on 
the whole a type of the scientific man, rather than of the 
philosopher. This distinction is one that is pretty clearly 
marked, and indeed pretty generally recognized. The use 
of the term philosophy ” that is here suggested would thu 
appear to be well supported. 

'8. General Aims of .—Regarded in the way 

that has now been indicated, philosophy has to take account 
f of the general results of the investigations of all the other 
I sciences, but especially of those sciences that are concerned 

ssap in Philosophy). Philosophy is sometimes understood to mean simply the 
d‘ ssion of purely etaphysical problems. The term seems to be so use<d, for 
instance, in r. Russeirs Problems of Philosophy and in his book on Our Knowledge 
^of the External World. Thus regarded, philosophy becomes one of the special 
sciences, or perhaps even two or three distinguishable sciences. 
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with the most fundamental issues : and, on the basis of { 
these results, it is its special task to endeavour to construct 
a general theory of the universe, and especially of the place [ 
of human life in it. In this enterprise, it is mainly dependent : 
on metaphysics, but to a considerable extent also on logic 
and psychology ; while, on the other hand, ethics and 
esthetics are largely dependent on it. 

Philosophy, thus conceived, is certainly in some respects 
the most difficult of all subjects to deal with in an adequate 
way ; for it is nothing if not complete, and yet it can hardly 
be completed without a considerable degree of completion 
in many other subjects as well. To some extent, no doubt, 
there is a similar difficulty in other subjects—e.g. in 
astronomy ; but it is certainly most acute in the case of 
philosophy. Other subjects, even when they are very im¬ 
perfectly developed, have at least accumulated a certain 
amount of material ; but the accumulation of material could 
hardly be of any value for philosophy. It is chiefly for this 
reason that philosophy is naturally studied in a historical 
way. There is, no doubt, some interest in the historical 
study of all the sciences. The methods by which discoveries 
have been made throw light on the possibilities of future 
advance ; and there is often a personal interest in the labours 
of scientific workers. But, on the whole, it is true in most 
subjects that the results can be seen without their historical 
setting ; and this is tfae of the philosophical sciences ahnost 
as fully as of any others. But it is not in the same degree 
true of philosophy, in the sense in which the term is here 
understood. This is one of the respects in which philosophyj 
has to be classed with poetiy, rather than with the sciences.! 
As poetry is only to be found in the works of the poets, soi 
philosophy is only to be found in those of the philosophers.^^ 
It is not a result that can be extracted and stored: it is I 
rather a fine essence that evaporates as soon as it is separated I 
from‘the process by which it is produced. Hence there is i 
a certain individuality in philosophic work. Philosophy means 
the insight of Plato or Aristotle, Spinoza or Hegel|, into the 
general structure of the universe and the significance of huma 
life ; and it can only be properly appreciated in relation to 
the whole way of thinking of these individuals. This is not 
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really a defect in it. It is involved in the essential nature 
of the subject. Hegel said that the complaint that there is 
no philosophy, but only philosophies, is like the complaint 
that there is no fruit, but only fruits. Apples, pears, and 
plums are all fruit, though they are all somewhat different. 
This, however, is not an analogy that should be pressed too 
far. Philosophic fruits are not altogether isolated. Philo¬ 
sophers take account of one another—as, indeed, poets and 
artists also do—and the subject grows through their inter¬ 
actions. But it is mainly in this way tliat it develops. Other 
subjects may be built up like a house, stone upon stone. 
Philosophy can only grow like a tree, or like a state ; and 
perhaps the ideal philosophy, like the ideal state, must always 
remain a Utopia. But yet it moves. 

It is my object in what follows to try to indicate 
what appear to be the main problems that are definitely 
philosophical, and the methods by which they can be 
investigated with most hope of success. In doing this, I 
shall consider myself entitled to make use of any results 
that have been achieved by other sciences, and to deal with 
problems that may belong properly to other sciences, when¬ 
ever this appears to be necessary for the purpose in view. 
There are no absolute boundaries in human knowledge. The 
little god Terminus is not here in power. At the same time, 
it is of considerable importance that we sliould proceed in 
an orderly manner. Plence it seems desirable to consider, 
first of all, what is the proper starting-point in philosophy." 

' Further remarks on the general aims and value of philosophy will be found in 
the concluding chapter ; and those who wish to pursue the subject farther may be 
referred to such works as that of Professor Hdffding on The Problems of Pkilosophf 
the Outtines of Fhilosofhy by Professor J. Watson, or the Introductions to Philosophy 
by Paulsen, pipe, and others. Mr. Russell, in The Problems of Philosophy, deals 
with the subject in a more limited way. He seems practically to identify it with 
what Aristotle called ^rsf philosophy, i.e. with pure metaphysics j but he would not 
agree with Aristotle’s identification of tins with tlieoiogy. 
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GENERAL PROBLEMS OF KNOWLEDGE 
FROM DOUBT TO BELIEF 




CHAPTER I 


HOW BEGIN 

I. Difficulty in making a Beginnirig.--Beginnings are pro¬ 
verbially hard ; and it is obvious that there must be a special 
difficulty in opening up a subject that aims at nothing less 
than insight into the general structure of the universe. But 
we are not without guidance from methods that have Ixien 
adopted in the past. I'robably the most enlightening attempis 
in this direction are those that were made by I>e.scartes and 
by Hegel respectively. The Hegelian philosophy sets out 
with the .simple conception of Being, and proceeds to deduce 
dialectically from this the other fundamental ioneciitions 
that are involved in our hiunvlcslgc of the world. The value 
of this dialectic method we cannot at present consider. It 
seems clear, however, that the adoption of such a metliod 
requires a good deal of previou.s ju-stification. It might even 
be said that it can only be justified by a consideration of the 
whole course of development of pliilosophic thought up to 
the time of Hegel. The starting-point of Descartes is very 
much simpler ; and some discussion of it may help us to 
get into the heart of our subject. < 

2 . Doubt as a Starting-point. De omnibus dubitandum 
esi.—lt is of course true in jihilosopliy, as in other things, 
that progress in knowledge depends on our doubting the 
validity or sufficiency of what is already known. To realko 
our ignorance is the first step towards kruwvledge ; and, the 
more comprehensive is the kind of knowledge that we seek, the 
greater must be our initial consciousness of ignorance. In 

* On the relation between llegel% starting-point and that of 0«»cartei» reference 
may be inacle to Dr, McTaggart'a Studies in Ueidim Dmlectk^, p. ; lhoii|li I 
believe the relation is not quite m close m be seems to mggmt Sm beloWi 
'Book I, Chapter X, and Book II, Chapter L 
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setting out to know about the universe, we must at first be 
in uncertainty whether there is any universe that is or can be 
known. A certain scepticism or agnosticism must be the 
beginning of philosophy, though we may hope that it need not 
be its end. Descartes did a great service in emphasizing 
this. At the same time, there is some exaggeration in the 
extreme emphasis that Descartes laid upon doubt; just 
as there was also some exaggeration—perhaps in both cases 
an intentional exaggeration—in the profession of ignorance 
on the part of Socrates. To know one’s own ignorance is 
already to know a good deal; and to bb sure what can be 
doubted is to have a pretty large assurance. Doubt, as i.s 
I now generally recognized, is a lorm of belief.' It is the belief 
that some assertion is not certainly true ; and this belief, 
like any other, may turn out to be erroneous. To determine 
the legitimacy of any form of doubt, we must have some 
criterion of certainty, some ideal of perfect knowledge. 
Some forms of scepticism' and agnosticism are distinctly 
dogmatic : Ephecticus acatalepsian dogmailzavit. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find that the attitude of Descartes was conditioned 
by his ideal of knowledge, just as that of Socrates was ; and 
in both cases, it would seem, the ideal was of a somewhat 
mathematical type. Descartes at least sought to have the 
same kind of certainty with regard to the fundamental 
problems of reality that he might have with regard to a 
simple mathematical proposition, such as that 2 2=4, 

or that a three-sided figure has three angles. .Whatever is 

* Mill, in his Examination of Sir William IJmnilton (p. I33)» denied this ; 
contending that doubt is a purely negative attitude. But it sceras clear that doubt 
is not properly regarded as meaning simply abstinence from belief* ** We may 
apprehend the meaning of a proposition, such as that Sir Philip Francis was 

** Junius/’ or that there are inhabitants on the planet Mars, without either believing, 
disbelieving, or doubting it. Our attitude is then a cpiitc negative or colourless one, 
so f as belief is concerned. There may be an absence of belief, just as there may 
be an absence of colour; but, just'as grey is not absence of light experience, so 
doubt is not absence of the' believing attitude* It arises when we have enough 
interest in a suggested judgment to lead us to wish to know whether it k to be 
'believed or disbelieved, but have not sufficient ground for determining whether 
it is to be believed or disbelieved. Similarly, between the attitude! of choosing 
or rejecting a particular line of action, there is the attitude of hesitancy, which h 
di, event from the purely negative one of indiFerence* The man who is In doubt 
whether to vote for or against a motion is in a different position from one who 
.does not care to vote at all 
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not evident in this way, is to be treated as doubtful, or 
even provisionally set aside as false. Now, one may doubt 
the validity of such a doubt. That red is different from 
blue, is no more doubtful than that 2 2 — 4 ; but it is a 
truth of a different kind, and rests on a different kind of 
evidence. It is too sweeping to set aside everything that is 
not clear in the same sense in which a mathematical proposi¬ 
tion is dear ; and the whole procedure of Descartes was 
somewhat vitiated by this assumption. 

It is noteworthy that the theoretical doubt of Descartes 

.perhaps again not unlike that of Socrates—wa-s associated 

with a certain absence of doubt in nuitters of practice. This 
was partly of the nature of a icniporary expedient ; but it 
had also a deeper .significanre,. A.s a temporary exjiodiout, 
it is of course little more than a dictate of common sense. 
It is no doubt true on the whole that we must cat bread and 
drink water, and even pay our taxes, however uncertain we 
may be about the composition of the former or the justice 
of the latter, or the essential value of any of them ; whereas 
we need not accept mathematical propositions unless and 
until they can be rigorously proved. But the prag.matists 
have done some service in urging that the di.stinction between 
theory and i)ra.('iii:o is not of so sharp a kinti as this might 
seem to imply. Even with bread and water, so long as we 
are uncertain about their fomposilion, it is well to be sparlnj' 
in their use ; and if the principles of taxation are not clearj 
it is at least open to us to grumble. On the other hand, it 
would be somewhat ab.surd to doubt that there wa.s such a 
person as Napoleon, though we might find it hard to give 
any rigorous proof of his existence. Beliefs, whether of a 
puiely theoretical kind or of the kind that serves as a founda” 
tion for action, have often to be accepted in a tentative way ; 
and this may be true even about beliefs with regard to the 
universe. They should no doubt, in that case, be som.-%vh.it 
lightly held ; and we should try to find some firmer founda¬ 
tion for them. But it would be rash to a.ssume that we can 
find a method that will bring us at once to any full assurance ; 
and, short of this, it would seem to be unwise to regard every- 
opinion as equally doubtful. It seems right to rexogni.o; 
at least that there are degrees of belief. But this "h a 
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question that we shall have to discuss later.* In the mean¬ 
time, we have* only to note that Descartes, at any rate, guided 
by a quasi-mathematical method, was eager to proceed at 
once to some ultimate certainties about the imiverse. It is 
almost inevitable that this should be a besetting sin in 
philosophy. The earliest thinkers among the Greeks fixed 
on certain principles, such as water or air, or, at a later time, 
permanence or change or number ; and sought to find the 
key to everything by means of these conceptions. The 
doubt of Socrates was largely occasioned by their haste. 
Others, in later times, have been hardly less hasty in their 
assumption of principles ; and it can hardly be denied that, 
in modem times, Descartes was one of the first offenders in 
this direction. His extreme doubt passed rather suddenly 
to an extreme dogmatism; and we have now to notice what 
was the foundation of his constructive effort.. 


3. Consciousness as the First Certainty.—Cogito ergo sunt. 
This is the statement that we have to try to interpret. The 
general meaning of it is obvious enough. What Descartes 
found was that, however far he might press his doubts, it 
was at least impossible for him to doubt that he doubted ; 
and, as soon as I am certain that I doubt, I am certain 
also that I who doubt exist. The point is that this is a 
truth which I am bound to entertain, not merely with a certain 
degree of belief, but with the same kind of absolute certainty 
I as that which belongs to the most simple and self-evident of 
^ mathematical propositions. Now, it is of great importance to 
see quite clearly what it is that is, in this absolute sense, 
certain. It certainly seems obvious that I cannot doubt the 
general fact of my individual cognition—fhe fact that some 
object is apprehended by some being that I refer to as “I.’' 
But Descartes at once proceeds farther to the statement 
that this “I” exists as a “ thinking thing,’’ which persists, 
which is more clearly and certainly apprehended than any¬ 
thing else, and which may ^consequently be taken as the basis 
for a general doctrine of reality. It is here that he seems 
to proceed too fast, s his own followers—especially Male- 


* See Chapters VIII d IX. 
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branche and Spinoza ^—recognized. .When I apprehend that 
this flower is blue, I cannot really doubt either the “ I ” or 
the “ apprehension ” or the this or the “ flower or the 
“ blueness,” but what exactly any of these is, and how far 
any of them persists as a separate existence, is not yet 
determined. Hence, instead of following the thought of 
Descartes any farther from this point, it will be best to turn 
back and try to ascertain what is the real significance of 
the affirmation that I cannot doubt that I doubt; 

4. The Problem of Judgment ,—^The first thing that has 
to be noted here, is, that what it is affirmed that T cannot 
doubt is a judgment. Now, it is well to recognize at once 
that the only things that we can doubt are judgments. Any 
simple experience that we have, such as pain or joy or 
a colour or a sound or a tree, cannot really be doubted. 
We can only doubt some judgments that we form with 
reference to these experiences—such as : This pain is 
severe. This joy persists. This colour is green. This is the 
sound of thunder, This is an apple-tree. Any judgment may 
be either true or false ; and it seems clear that a judgment 
is the only thing that can be either true or false, in the 
strictest sense of these terms. Now, what may be either true 
or false can, in general, be either believed or disbelieved, 
or regarded as more or less doubtful. The contention of 
Descartes, however, is that there is one kind of judgment 
that can only be believed, not disbelieved or doubted—viz. 
the judgment ” I am thinking ’’ ; and this appears to involve 
three things : ‘*1,” “thinking,” and “am,” which- are here 
bound together in essential unity. What is the exact signifi¬ 
cance of this analysis and this unity? And in what sense is 
this judgment incapable of being doubted? Obviously, there 
is no particular point in laying emphasis on the particular 
statement, that I cannot doubt that I doubt; for, if I 
believed, instead of doubting, it would be equally impossible 

* Malebranche denied that we have y clear idea of Self ; and Spinoza ur ed 
that the Self is not to be regarded as indepei|dently existent Substance. The 
more sweeping doubts of Hume need not be considered at this point For so e 
dis ssion of the substantiality of the individual Self, see below, especially 00 k 11, 
Chapters VI, X, and XI. For further reference to the followers of Des rtes, 
see Chapter X. 
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for me to doubt that I believed. It is best, therefore^ "to 
concentrate our attention upon the believing attitude ^ 
general, which may be taken as including belief, disbeli’^f:^ 
and doubt. The contention then is, that what cannot 
doubted is the existence of a certain believing attitude a.t ^ 
certain moment in an individual experience. 

Value of the "Method of Descartes whatever 
we may think of the subsequent speculations of Descartes,* 
it certainly does appear that he brings out at this point 
something that has fundamental importance, and that m.a.y 
very well serve as a starting-point in philosophical inquiry- 
For, however we may interpret the ultimate joroblems of 
philosophy, it is evident at least that they all circle rotind 
the question of belief. We desire to ascertain what we 3.ro 
entitled to believe with^^regard to the general structure of 
the universe, and especially with regard to the place of humsLX’i 
life in it. Nothing could well be more fundamental for tlri 
purpose than to find out what is the essential nature of 
belief, what are the grounds on which it rests, and what atre 
its implications. That the general fact of believing is certa.in, 
gives us a firm basis to begin with ; and we may take this 
as being the primary contribution that Descartes made to 
our study. Accordingly, we now proceed to ask. What is 
the general nature of the believing attitude? In view of 
what has already been stated, we need not much concern 
ourselves with the question, whether tliis inquiry belongs raost 
properly to psychology, or logic, or theory of knowledge, ox* 
metaphysics. It is enough for our purpose that it is one of 
the most fundamental problems that we have to consider, 3.ndl 
that it is the one that naturally presents itself at the very 
outset. It may very well be that, in discussing it, we shLa.ll 
be led into other problems that are no less fundamenta.1. 
If so, we must try to take them up in the order in which tlaey 
present themselves, and to deal with them by any methods 
that are available. We are dealing with the most fundamerxtail 

* For further criticism of the procedure of Descartes, reference ay be ade to 
Caird’sarticle “Cartesi ism” in the ninth edition of the Encyclopcedia 
(r^roduced in his Essays in Literature and Philosophy^ vol. ii) ; also to KZuoo 
Fischer’s b k on Descartes and his School and to the istoties of Moder 
Phil ophy by Ada son, Hoffdin , and others. 
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problems, and we can hardly hope for any extraneous 
guidance as to the best methods of procedure. We must 
go, as Plato used to say, where the argument leads. It will 
be well, however, to bear in mind, from point to. point, any 
relevant considerations that can be gleaned from the historical 
development of philosophic thought, whetlier they come to 
us in the guise of psychology or logic or theory of know¬ 
ledge or metaphysics, or in any other way. 


3 



CHAPTER II 


THE PROBLEM OF BELIEF 

I. General Statement of the Problem ,—^The first writer who 
laid definite emphasis on the problem of belief was Dayid. 
Hume. It presented special difficulties to him, on account: 
of his atomic theory of the facts of consciousness.^ If tho 
mind is simply a collection of separate impressions and 
ideas, how are we to account for the difference betweert 
believing and disbelieving them? This was the way in whicbi? 
the problem presented itself to him ; and, though this is no 
longer the way in which it naturally presents itself to us, it: 
is still worth while to take note of the manner in which! ho 
ttempted to solve it. By presenting the difficulty in art 
extreme form, we may be better able to see the real naturo 
of the problem. Accordingly, I will begin by quoting somo 
of Hume’s statements. 

“ This operation of the mind,” he says, “ which form, 
the belief of any matter of fact, seems hitherto to have been 
one of the greatest mysteries of philosophy, tho’ no ono 
has so much as suspected, that there was any difficulty in 
explaining it. For my part I must own, that I find a consider¬ 
able difficulty in the case ; and that even when I think I 
nderstand the subject perfectly, I am at a loss for term 
to express my meaning. I conclude, by an induction whicti 
seems to me very evident, that an opinion or belief is nothing* 
but an idea, that is different from a fiction, not in the naturo^^ 
or the order of its parts, but in the manner of its being con¬ 
ceived, But when I would explain this manner^ I scarce find 
any word that fully answers the case, but am obliged to 
have recourse to every one’s feeling, in order to give him st 
perfect otion of this operation of the mind. An ide 
* ee belo , Chapter X, § 7, and 00k II Chapter 11 , 5. 
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assented to feels di JS idea, that the 

fancy alone presents to us : and this different feeling I 
endeavour to explain by calling it a superior force, or 
vivacity, or solidity, or firmness, or steadiness. This variety 
of terms, which may seem so iinphilosophical, is intended 
only to express that act of the mind, which renders realities 
more present to us than fictions, causes them to weigh 
more in the thought, and gives them a superior influence on 
the passions and imagination. Provided we agree about the 
thing, ’tis needless to di.spute about the terms. The imagina¬ 
tion has the command over all its ideas, and can join, and 
mix, and vary them in all the ways possible. It may conceive 
objects with all the circumstances of place and time. It 
may set them, in a manner, before our eye.s in their true 
colours, just as they might have exi.stcd. But as it is im¬ 
possible that that faculty can ever, of itself, reach belief, *tis 
evident, that belief con.sists not in the nature and order of 
our ideas, but in the manner of their ron<‘<‘pti<»n, and in their 
feeling to the mind. I confess, that ’tis impo.ssiblc to explain 
perfectly this feeling or manner of conception. We may 
make use of words, that express .something tiear it. But 
its true and proper name is belief, whicli is a term that 
every one sufficiently understands in common life. And in 
philosophy we can go no farther, tlian assert, that it is 
something felt by the mind, which disiinguislies the ideas 
of the judgment from the fictions of the ini.iginatlon. It 
gives them more force and influence ; makes them appear of 
greater importance; infixes them in the mind; and renders 
them the goveu-ning principles of all our actions.” 

” An opinion, therefore,” he concludes, “ or belief may 
be most accurately defined : A lively idea related to or 
associated with a present impression.” 

” This definition,” he proceeds, ” will also be found to 
be entirely conformable to every one’s feeling and experience. 
Nothing is more evident, than that tho.se ideas, to which we 
assent, are more strong, firm and vivid, than the loose reveries 
of a castle-builder. If one person sits down to read a book 
as a romance, and another as a true history, they plainly 
receive the same ideas, and in the same order ; nor does 
th incredulity of the one, and the belief of the other hinder 
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them from putting the very same sense upon their author. 
His words produce the same ideas in both ; tho’ his 
I; testimony has not the same influence on them. The latter 
has a more lively conception of all the incidents. He enters 
deeper into the concerns of the persons : represents to him¬ 
self their actioms, and characters, and friendships, and 
enmities : he even goes so far as to form a notion of their 
features, and air, and person. While the fomier, who gives 
no credit to the testimony of the author, has a more faint 
and languid conception of all these particulars ; and except 
on account of the style and ingenuity of the ((imposition, 
£an receive little entertainment from it.” * 

It is noteworthy that the terms employed by Hume to 
characterize belief fall into three distinct groups. 'I'he first 
group consists of terms expres.sive simply of intensity or 
strength— force, vivacity. The second consists of cxjin-s'.ions 
relating to a certain tendency to VkCtkm--- influence, importance, 
governing principles. The third comsists of expres .iom con¬ 
taining some reference to persistcncc—.so/n/’/Yy, firmnes'i, 
steadiness, infixing in the mind. 'I’hese three methods of 
characterization are very difTerent ; and perha[)s some con¬ 
sideration of each of them may help us to gaitt a belter 
insight into the difficulties of the prolilem. 

2. 'Belief as Force of Conviction.-It is on the finst mode 
of characterization that Hume himself appears to lay most 
stress ; and indeed his reason for this is obvious (‘iiou|-,h. 
” All the perceptions of the mind," he tells ms, ** are of I 
two kinds, viz. impressions and ideas, which differ from eadp 
other only in their different degrees of force and vivacity./ 
Our ideas are copied from our impressiotv.;, and rcprc'-cnt 
them in all their parts. » When you would any way vary 
the idea of a particular object, you can only increase (,>r| 
diminish its force and vivacity. If you make any other cliange 
on it, it represents a different object or impression. The; 
case is the same as in colours. A particular shade of any 
colour may acquire a new degree of liveliness or bright-| 
ness without any other variation. But when you juoiluctV 
any other variation, ’tis no longer the same shade or colour J 
* Treatise of Eummt Makm^ Part III# | vIL | 
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So that as belief does nothing but vary the manner, i i 
which we conceive any object, it can only bestow on our *^ 
ideas an additional force and vivacity.’’ ^ This appears to be 
sufficiently explicit ; but subsequent reflection evidently con¬ 
vinced Hume that it was erroneous. In his Appendix he 
states definitely that it is a mistake to say ‘‘ that two ideas 
of the same object can only be different by their different 
degrees of force and vivacity. I believe there are other 
differences among ideas which cannot properly be compre¬ 
hended under these terms. Had I said, that two ideas o 
the same object can only be different by their different feeling^ = 

I should have been nearer the truth.” Thus we are thrown 
back into vagueness again. 

Now, it is not of any great importance for our present 
purpose to know what Hume’s view really was. It is enough 
to state that it seems to be quite clearly erroneous to, suppose 
that a mere difference in force or vivacity can account for 
the presence or absence of belief. The illustration that 
he gives from the distinction between fiction and history is 
even ludicrously untrue. Most people have a more vivid 
apprehension of Othello, Falstaff, Don Quixote, Sam Weller, 
or Sherlock Holmes, than they have of the majority of 
historical personages. It is true that this vivid apprehension 
makes it somewhat difficult to realize that these characters 
are purely fictitious ; but it seems clear that this difficulty 
can be overcome. It seems clear also that we can believe in 
the real existence of personages, such as Homer or Epi- 
menides, of whom it is impossible to gain any vivid repre¬ 
sentation. All that can reasonably be maintained, therefore, | 
is that vividness of presentation is one of the grounds that | 
tend to produce belief ; not that it is its essential charafcter- | 
istic. Accordingly, in more recent times, it is not on this 
aspect of belief that emphasis has been chiefly laid. 

3. Belief and Action .—^The view that belief is specially 
connected with a tendency to action has met with much more 
support. Bain, in particular, contended quite definitely that 
belief means essentially a tendency to act.j The pragmatists,^ 
somewhat less definitely, have urged that belief is ultimately 
* Treatise of Human Hahn. See also below, 00k II, Chapter II, § 5. 
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based on the needs involved in action. Now, it seems evident 
enough both that belief tends to lead to action, and that 
action tends to create and strengthen belief.^ “ .We all 
believe many things,” as Mr. Russell remarks,^ “ which we 
have no good ground for believing, because, subconsciously, 
our nature craves certain kinds of action which these beliefs 
would render reasonable if they were true.” Sometimes, on 
the other hand, we are apt to think that things that would 
be pleasant and that would further our activities are “ too 
good to be true.” These psychological connections between 
belief and action depend largely on temperament, and on 
the degree of success or failure of our previous active experi¬ 
ences. That they have considerable influence with most 
people, cannot be doubted; but it is easy to exaggerate 
their importance. There appear to be pretty obvious limita¬ 
tions on both sides. It is quite possible to act vigorously— 
say, in a “forlorn hope”—^without any belief in the success 
of the action. No doubt some kind of belief is involved even 
in such a case—the belief, for instance, that the action is 
right; but in the case of what is sometimes called “ incon¬ 
tinence ”—^action brought about by “ temptation,” against our 
better judgment—or in any action tliat approximates to the 
instinctive type, even this element of belief may at least 
be evanescent. How many of those who avoid the number 
13 can be supposed really to believe that it has any power 
for evil? In purely animal action there is probably nothing 
that can be properly called belief, though there may be some 
of the germs out of which beliefs might be formed. It 
j would seem, therefore, that definite actions are not neces- 
isarily dependent on definite beliefs. Nor does it appear to 
be the case that definite beliefs necessarily lead to definite 
actions. We may believe in the existence of molecules, of 
electrons, of nebulae, of a Glacial Epoch, of a Golden Age, 
without any definite influence on action, except the act of 
belief itself, and the thoughts that are immediately connected 
*th it. Even the belief in Heaven and Hell has not always 
proved in any high degree influential in action. “Every 
one knows,” as Bryce has observed ,3 “how little a man’s 

* This is very well brought out in Professor Stout’s Manual of Psychologv^ 
00k IV, chapter viii. 

® Principles of Social Reconstruction, p. ii. 3 Holy Roman Empire, p. 133. 
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actions conform to the general maxims which he would lay 
down for himself, and how many things there are which he 
believes without realizing : believes sufficiently to be influ¬ 
enced, yet not sufficiently to be governed by them.’' To 
say that, in such cases, it is not a genuine belief, is only to 
beg the question. It seems clear, therefore, that, though the 
relation between belief and action is a close one, it cannot 
be fairly maintained that the essential nature of belief is to 
be found in its influence on action. 

4. Belief and Apprehension .—Such expressions as firm-s 
ness ” or “ solidity ” seem to bring us somewhat nearer to 
what is specially characteristic of the believing attitude. What 
we regard as fictitious floats vaguely before us, like a cloud ; 
whereas what we definitely believe is relatively fixed, like a 
star in the firmament. P’ictitious narratives are of events 
that happened “ once upon a time.” If they are definitely 
localized and dated, as in the tales of Defoe and others, 
the result is to induce at least a momentary belief ; and 
this is a result that is often aimed at by writers of fiction. 
But in what is purely fictitious the fixing fails at some jjoint 
or other. The events refuse to fit in with other events that 
we connect with the .same time and phicc, or are incom¬ 
patible with what we know of the general conditions of human 
life. It is indeed noteworthy that Hume himself, while 
appearing to lay stress on the vividness of the presentation, 
does in fact call attention to the definite determination of 
the content as what is specially characteristic of belief. 'Ilie 
reason why he did not more definitely emiihasize this asfrect 
is of course obvious enough. To do so would have involved 
the abandonment of his atomic theory of our ideas or presenta¬ 
tions. It would have involved the recognition that to judge 
is something essentially different from the simple apiircljen- 
sion of an idea. That this is the {xfint at issue, he was 
indeed pretty fully aware. “ We may here take occa.siou,” 
he says in a Note, “ to observe a very remarkable error, 
which being frequently inculcated in the schools, has become 
a kind of established maxim, and is universally receivtid by 
all logicians. This error consists in the vulgar division of 
the acts of the understanding, into cpnceplio/i, judgment, and 
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reasoning^ and in the definitions we give of them. Conceptioi^ 
is defined to be the simple surv^ey of one or more ideas ' 
judgment to be the separating or uniting of different: 
ideas : reasoning to be the separating or uniting of aiffererxt 
ideas by the interposition of others, which show the relatioxx 
they bear to each other. But these distinctions and definition^ 
are faulty in very considerable articles. For firsts 'tis fax' 
from being true, that in every judgment, 'which we form, w <3 
unite two different ideas ; since in that proposition, God isy 
or indeed any other, which regards existence, the idea of 
existence is no distinct idea, which we unite with that of , 
the object, and which is capable of forming a compounci : 
idea by the union. Secondly^ as we can thus form a proposi¬ 
tion, which contains only one idea, so we may exert outr 
reason without employing more than two ideas, and withoii't 
having recourse to a third to serve as a medium betwixt them - 
|vWe infer a cause immediately from its effect ; and this infer¬ 
ence is not only a true species of reasoning, but the strongest ^ 
of all others, and more convincing than when we interpose^ 
another idea to connect the two extremes. .What we may in. 
general affirm concerning these three acts of the understand¬ 
ing is, that taking them in a proper light, they all resolvo 
themselves into the first, and are nothing but particular ways 
of conceiving our objects. Whether we consider a single: 
object, or several; whether we dwell on these objects, oar 
run from them to others ; and in whatever form or orderr 
we survey them, the act of the mind exceeds not a simplo ; 
conception ; and the only remarkable difference, which occurs ■ 
on this occasion is, when we join belief to the conception, aad 
are persuaded of the truth of what we conceive. This act: 
of the mind has never yet been explained by any philosopher j 
and therefore I am at liberty to propose my hypothesis corx —; 
ceming it ; which is that it is only a strong and steady; 
conception of any idea, and such as approaches in sonao 
I measure to an immediate impression.” ^ Parts of this state-' 

' ment do not at present concern us; but we see in it thait:: 
Hume seeks to break down the distinction between appreherx —^ 
fsion and judgment, by reducing it to a difference in ttk&l 
degree of strength in our presentations. An impression^! 

’ as ?ibove, 
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according to him, is not merely believed; it is certainly 
known. A belief is a feebler kind of presentation; and 
an idea, apprehended as fictitious, is feebler still. Such a 
view would now be almost universally regarded as a heresy 
that is long since dead. But we have to try to see clearly, 
what is the view that is to be put in its place. For the 
doctrine, to which Hume here refers, of distinct faculties 
of apprehension, judgment, and reasoning, has become even 
more definitely extinct than his own. But it may be well 
to notice here a way in which something rather like it has 
been revived. 

5. Breniano's View of Belief .—^The view of Brentano on 
this subject has attracted a good deal of attention. According 
to him, belief or judgment is to be regarded as an attitude j 
of consciousness tliat is fundamentally distinct from appre- • 
hension. His doctrine is most definitely summed up in 
the following passage: “When we say. Presentation and 
Judgment are fundamentally different classes of psychical 
phenomena, we mean by this, in accordance with what has 
been previously rcnia,rk(;d, that they are two entirely different 
ways in which we are consciou.s of an object. In saying this, 
we are not denying that all judgment presui)poscs a presenta¬ 
tion. Wc maintain rather, that every object with reference 
to which a judgment is formed, is apprehended by our con- 
.sciouaness in two distinct ways, as simply presented and as 
affirmed dr denied. The relation is thus similar to that 
which, as we saw, is rightly recognized by the great majority 
of philosophers by Kant no less than by Aristotle—as existing 
between iire.sentatiou and conation. Nothing is desired which 
is not ]»n'S(‘ntf.d ; nevertheless desiring is a second, a quite 
new and peculiar mode of relation to the object, a second 
and quite new way in which it is apprehended in consciousness. 
So too, nothing is judged which is not presented; but we 
maintain that, as soon as an object of presentation becomes 
the object of an affirmative or negative judgment, our con¬ 
sciousness enters into a totally new mode of relation to it. 
It is then doubly appre-hended in consciousness, as presented 
and as affirmed or denied ; just as, when desire is directed 
to such an object, it exists in consciousness both as presented 
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and as desired.” » Here again, there are some things in these 
statements that do not at present concern us ; but the con¬ 
tention that belief or judgrrient is to be regarded as a distinct 
mode or attitude of consciousness, puts definitely before us 
a view of a very different type from that suggested by Hume, 
and one that is now much more widely accepted. In order, 
however, that we may see exactly what is involved in it, 
it seems important at this point to distinguish between the 
logical and the psychoibgical aspects of the question. In 
other words, we have to try to distinguish between a judgment 
or proposition and a belief. Evidently it would be quite 
possible to recognize that a judgment is a complex object, 
and yet to hold, with Hume, that to believe a judgment or 
proposition is not a distinct attitude of consciousness, but 
only a distinct degree of it. 

6 . Belief and Judgment .—The theory of judgment Involves 
some difficult problems ; and we can only touch upon it 
briefly at this point. .What it is specially important to bear 
in mind for our present purpose, is, that a judgment or 
proposition is the expression of a meaning. A distinction 
is indeed sometimes drawn between the judgment as meaning 
and the proposition as expression. But it is doubtful whether 
much can be made of this distinction, though it is a con¬ 
venient one for certain purposes. A proposition can hardly 
be treated as purely verbal. The same proposition can be 
expressed in different languages, and in varying forms in the 
same language. It would certainly be paradoxical to say 
that, with every such modification, it becomes a different 
proposition. On the other hand, we can hardly think of a 
judgment that is not expressed in some form of words. It 
is usual, however, in logic to state judgments in certain definite 
forms, which are not always those adopted in ordinary dis¬ 
course. • It might be convenient to refer to an assertion as 
a proposition when it is not reduced to any such definite 
form ; and to call it a judgment only when it is expressed 
in the form of words that most definitely conveys the meaning 
that is intended. It must be left, however, to special treatises 
on logic to determine what that form is, or rather what 
• P^chologic vom empirischen StaiidpmkU, and I, uch I, cap, 7, ad init. 
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those forms are. .We need not concern ourselves with such 
questions at present. Also, we need not at present trouble 
ourselves with the distinction—important though it no doubt 
is—^between meanings that are directly conveyed, or intended 
to be conveyed, and those that are more indirectly implied. 
It seems clear that Sir .William Hamilton’s postulate, that 
what is explicit in thought should be made explicit in language, 
cannot in general, if ever, be fully complied with. But the 
problem of implication is one that we shall have to refer 
to later.I 

Now, it seems clear that all meanings are objective, in 
tire sense at least that they have no special reference to any 
individual consciousness. Whether they have a reference to 
consciousness in general, we need not at present consider. 
When I know what is meant by blue, I know at the same 
time that what is thus meant is not a peculiar possession of 
my own, but a definite object that might be apprehended by 
any consciousness. So it is also, if I know what is meant 
by three or by straight or by good, or by any other word 
that conveys a definite sense. The same is true of a judg¬ 
ment or proposition. The meaning that it conveys may be 
one that has been first discovered, or that is primarily intended, 
by some particular person ; but the same meaning may be 
conveyed to any other individuals who are capable of framing 
or understanding judgments. This is very obviously the case 
with such a judgment as that 24-2 = 4, or that there is a 
God, or that blue is different from green. But even when 
the judgment is more purely personal, as “I feel sorry,” or 
“ I am fond of riding,” it expresses a meaning that can be 
conveyed to any number of intelligent beings, and that, if 
rightly understood at all^ is understood by them all in the 
same sense. To this extent at least a judgment is objective. 
Belief , on the other hand, is the acceptance of a judgment as 
trae by some individual consciousness. It is true that many 
minds may entertain the same belief ; but this is only another 
way of saying that the same judgment may be accepted as 
trae by many different minds.^ .What we have now to ask 

* See especially Chapters VI and VIII. 

» According to Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy (under the word “ Belief 
“ Belief is the psychological, and judgment the logical or formal side, of the same 
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is—What is to be understood by this individual act of 
ccepiing something as true? 

It seems clear, to begin with, that every judgment may 
be either true or false. The exact meaning of this we shall 
have to consider later.* For the present the bare fact must 
suffice. It seems obvious that the judgment “ 2 2 = 4 ” 

is true, and that the judgment “ 2 -f- 2 = 5 ” is false. In 
other cases the truth or falsehood is less obvious ; but 
it can hardly be disputed that the characteristic of truth 
or falsity always belongs to judgments, however it may have 
to be interpreted. It seems clear also that a false judgment 
may be regarded as true by a particular individual; and 
that true judgment may be regarded as false. Hence the 
j belief of any individual with regard to any object may be 
'either correct or erroneous. It may also, it would seem, be 
I more or less widely removed from the truth ; and it may 
be entertained with more or less firmness of conviction ; so 
that belief has degrees both of firmness and of correctness, 
or error. This much will hardly be disputed. .What we 
have next to inquire is—What is it exactly that is added to 
proposition or judgment when it is believed to be true? 

When the judgment “2 + 2 = 4” is believed, the judg¬ 
ment “ 2 + 2 = 5 ” is disbelieved, and the judgment “ There 
is God ” is doubted, what is it that happens to these 

judgments in each case? We might be inclined to answer 
that what happens is that an additional judgment is added— 
in the first case, the judgment “ This is true ” ; in the second 
case, the judgment “ This is false ” ; in the third case, the 
judgment “ This is doubtful.” But we should still have to 
add that each of these judgments is believed; and the 
meaning of believing would still be unexplained. An 
instance of a different kind may perhaps enable us to see 
better^what takes place. Take the judgment “Paris is in 
Italy.” .What happens when any one disbelieves this? Any 
one who definitely disbelieves this must know, in a more 
or less distinct way, what is meant by Paris and by Italy, 
and by one place being contained within another place. In 

state of ind." But is it not somewhat misleading to refer the logical aspect to a 
sUte of mind ” ? Does it not tend to make both aspects appear to be “psycho. 
10 jcal ? I thi+ this is a besetting sin of many of the ways of treating judgment 
books on Logic, i Especially in Chapter VIII. 
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disbelieving the judgment, what he means is that Paris, as 
he conceives it, is not contained within Italy, as he conceives 
it. Though he understands what is meant by the judgment 
“ Paris is in Italy —indeed, just because he does under¬ 
stand what is meant by it—^he cannot accept it. Paris cannot 
find a firm place within Italy, as he represents it to 
himself. He might imagine Paris as being in Italy; but 
to do so would involve some modification of the more or 
less fixed conception that he has of Italy and of other 
European countries ; and hence he refuses to believe it. 
Now, what happens in this case appears to be typical of 
all other cases. We believe what fits in with some plan 
or scheme that we have before us : we disbelieve what refuses 
to fit in: we remain doubtful when we have no fully formed 
plan, or when it is not apparent whether the object with which 
we are dealing does or does not fit in with it. The plan, 
however, is not always something that can be as easily repre¬ 
sented as the map of a country. The system of numbers, 
for instance, is more difficult to deal with ; and the circum¬ 
stances that lead people to believe or disbelieve in the 
existence of ghosts, in the righteousness of a war, or in the 
reality of progress, are highly complicated. Belief, in such 
cases, is generally combined with some degree of doubt. 
Even the map of a country, especially in times when there 
are rapid changes of boundaries, may be somewhat uncertain. 
Sometimes, instead of disbelieving what does not fit in with 
our plan, we may be led rather to modify the original plan 
itself. A new discovery in science may lead us to change 
our whole conception of the physical system. Our concep¬ 
tion of a country—e.g. Turkey—^may be altered by learning 
that some place is no longer included within it. If we are 
convinced that there are ghosts, we may have to change our 
general view of human life. Until w'e have succeeded in 
carrying out such readjustments, however, our beliefs are 
somewhat lacking in ‘‘ solidity,” to use another of the terms 
that are employed by Hume, or, to use an expression that 
has been more recently adopted, in ** coherenc e.” 

All this might no doubt be otherwise expressed i terms 
of judgment, rather than of belief. iWe might say, with \ 
Kant, that judgment of experience is essentially the refer- | 
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ence of some content to the “ objective unity of apprehen.- 
sion ” ; or, with some modem logicians, t hat t he ultimates 
s ubject o f all judgment is reality. The significance of thes^ 
ways of puttingTt—which involve a definite distinction betwee^^^ 
judgments and propositions—will be considered later. In 
meantime, it seems less misleading, and more in accordaric:^ 
with the ordinary usage of language, to call this refereiio^ 
belief, rather than judgment. Adopting this way of speak¬ 
ing, we are now in a position to appreciate the significancre? 
of some of the terms that are used by Hume in his 
characterization of belief—viz. such terms as “fixity,’' “firm¬ 
ness,” and “ solidity,” which we can now connect with tlx 
more modern term “ coherence.” 

7. Subjective and Objective Aspects of Belief.—This wa.y 
of regarding the subject enables us to see that there are ixx 
belief aspects that may be distinguished as subjective artci 
objective. The objective a^spects are certain plans or scheme 
that we have, more or less definitely, before our minds, 
together with certain propositions or judgments that are 
suggested to us. The plan or scheme may be the map of 

country, the contents of a book, a system like that of 
umbers or like that of the physical world, a general con¬ 
ception of human life or of the universe as a whole, eto* 
The proposition or judgment comes before us in the form 
of a question. Is it or is it not to be accepted? We answer 
this by trying to fit it into the schemes to which it appear 
to belong, and, if necessary, readjusting them to suit it ; 
and it is here that the more purely subjective aspects appear . * 
The objects to be dealt with, both the plans and that whiclx 
is to be fitted into them, appear before us with more or le 
clearness, and we deliberate with regard to their acceptaneo 
or rejection or modification. There is thus in all belief a 
certain element of individual' freedom. There are altemativ 
^ possibilities, and we choose the one that seems to us on tlies 
"I whole most acceptable. This aspect of belief or judgmerxt: 
w s specially emphasized by Descartes and, still more, by 

* The discussion of Apperception in Professor Stout’s Analytic Psychology (Boole 
II, chapter viii) throws much light on this subjective aspect. ere, however, w 
are concerned with that only in a ther indirect way. 
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his disciple Malebranche. It forms the basis for the con¬ 
tention that all error is sin—i.e. that it implies a wrong 
choice, a choice of the worse instead of the better. Instead 
of holding, like Socrates, that no man is willingly wicked, 
Malebranche contended rather that all' men, in so far as they 
make mistakes, are willingly deceived. The one thought that 
all sin is error; the other, that all error is sin. The.se 
opinions we shall have to consider later.' In the meantime, 
we may provisionally suppose that the view of Malebranche 
contains some exaggeration. It appears to imply an 
imperfect recognition of the more objective aspect of belief ; 
but, at any rate, it serves to bring into prominence the more 
subjective aspect. With certain limitations, it is open to us 
to believe or disbelieve or doubt anything, though some things 
are much more difficult to believe or disbelieve or doubt 
than others ; and perhaps we may have to recognize that 
there are some that cannot be believed, some that cannot 
be dislielicvcd, and some that cannot be doubted. A recent 
writer has well urged * that “ we can decide whether or not we 
shall see anything—whether we shall look that way. But 
once we have looked we have no choice of what we shall see.” 
On the other hand, it has to be remembered that “ the eye sees 
only what it brings with it the power of seeing” ; and in tlie 
formation of complex beliefs there is a still more definite act 
of selection. Of course, such selection is not without objective 
grounds. But the fact of individual choice that has thus been 
brought into prominence, opens up a fresh problem of such 
importance that it appears to call for a chapter to Itself. 

' See especially Book 11 , Chapter IX. 

» Dr. H. Wodehousc, The Presentation of Realify, p, 147. 
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THE GENERAL NATURE OF CHOICE 


I. The Meaning of Choice .—As choice is, a matter of direct 
individual experience, it should not be difficult to deal with 
it m a general way, even at this early stage in our inquiry." 
The subject is one that belongs properly to psychology ; but 
it has already been indicated that some psychological problems 
he within our present scope ; and certainly this appears to 
e one of them. It would not be satisfactory simply to 
refer to the tr^tment of it in psychological te.xtbooks, partly 
because there is some lack of unanimity on the subject, and 
partly because our interest in it here is not of a purely 
psychological character. The aspects of the subject that 
specially concern us at present are of a simple kind ; and 
It may be hoped that they can be stated in a way that is 
ot open to much dispute. 


_ The first thing that seems to claim our attention here 
IS the general fact of liking. It appears to be a universal 
experience that we like some things and dislike others, while 
here are also some things to which we are almost completely 
indifferent. Most people have some degree of liking for 
sweet tastes. Every one seems to dislike physical pain. On 
the other hand, though we are generally more or less conscious 
of the pressure of the clothing that we wear, we are as a 
rule practically indifferent to it. Simple facts of liking, such 
% these, are commonly described by the tenns “ pleasantness,” 
- unpleasantness,” and “ neutral feeling.” The last term, how- 
ever, seems to me^. simply the absence of feeling; and there 
IS some doubt whether it is ever entirely absent. In such 
simple experiences the element of choice hardly appears to 


* Its nature is ore fully considered 
Chapters VI, VIII, and IX. 


in later chaptera, especially Book 


n, 
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be present at all. They seem rather to come to us as directly 
or inevitably as a colour or a sound. Recent psychologists 
do not class them along with sense experiences, as most of 
the older psychologists did ; and there are no doubt certain,, 
grounds for both views. Most sense experiences can be 
traced to particular sense-organs, whereas pleasantness and 
unpleasantness appear to connect themselVes with all sense- 
organs, and even to arise without the special stimulation of 
any sense-organ at all. On the other hand, their general 
characteristics are very similar to those of sense experiences 
in general, and especially to such sense experiences as those 
of heat and cold. Like these, they appear to have degrees i 
of intensity, and to be positive or negative in quality ; * and 
there appears to be a zero point to which they may approxi¬ 
mate. If the term “ inner sense ” has any appropriafenc.ss, 
it would seem to be to such experiences as these that it 
might be best applied. But with this question we need not 
much concern ourselves. .What specially concerns us here is 
to try to trace the connection between such experiences and 
the fact of choice. 

We may ask, in the first place, whether it is possible to 
distinguish between the pleasantness and unpleasantness that 
comes to us in such experiences as these, and the fact that 
is expressed by the terms “liking” and “disliking.” There 
does appear to be some difference ; and the selection of a 
particular instance may perhaps help us to decide the question. 
Take such an experience as that of toothache. Here we are, 
first of all, conscious of certain e.x])('ricnc(^s of touch and 
movement; and these arc combined with an experience of 
physical pain, similar to that felt in other aches, wounds, or 
bruises. The whole experience, and e.spt‘dally the physical 
pain, is, in general, markedly unpleasant, and we strongly, 
dislike it. Are these only different ways of saying the same 
thing? This does not seem to me to be the case. The 
unpleasantness—which again is distinct from the jwin apjiearH 
to be a special kind of sense experience that comes to us 

• “ Negative,” of course, does not here mean absence of definite experience. 
Unple antness is, in that sense, quite as positive as pleasantness. So too cold, 
regarded as an object of experience, is as positive as heat, and black as positive a* 
white. What is meant by describing such qualities as positive and negative is 
that they are at opposite poles of the same kind of experience. 

4 
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directly, just as the touch and the pain do ; whereas tht 
disliking is, as Brentano would say, a distinct attitude o: 
consciousness. This difference is naturaUy expressed bj 
5 saying that nf is unpleasant, and I dislike it.i The dislikin| 
appears to be an attitude of ourselves to the sense experi^ 
ence that we receive. Such an attitude may be taken as 
the most rudimentary beginning of aversion or negative 
choice; but it is hardly more than the bare beginning; 
In the case of choice or aversion, we are not merely liking 
!or disliking, but seeking to retain or to get rid of the object 
?that is liked or disliked. Such an attitude is of the type that 
is commonly called acUve.; and we must try to understand 
what this means. 

2 . Choice and \Atteniion.—hs a general rule, whenever 
■;we are active, we are conscious of some bodily movement; 
and this consciousness is commonly included in our concep¬ 
tion of activity. But the kind of choice that is involved 
in a simple belief does not appear necessarily to involve any 
definite bodily movement ; and hence, if this is to be called 
activity, it would seem that we must regard activity as not 
always implying bodily movement. ,What it does imply is 
some sort of selection, which may or may not issue in or 
be accompanied by some definite bodily movement. Now, 
it would seem that the simplest form of selection is that; 
which is contained in what is called attention ; and some; 
consideration of this may help us to deal with our present 
problem. In order to deal with this, however, it is necessary : 
to take note of some other characteristics of our conscious I 
experience—characteristics that are, on the whole, so obvious, 
that we may venture to discuss them, with some hope of 
profit, even at this early stage. 

It seems clear that the characteristic of our conscious 
experience on which Hume laid so much stress—the fact that 

* This distinction does not appear to me to be sufficiently brought out by ost 
modern psychologists. It ems to be the same as that which is drawn by 
Brentano between Gefuhlsempfindungen and GefuhU (Psychologies i, iii). I 
think, however, the term “feeling” (and especially the feeling-tone) is more 

commonly applied to the former. Dr. Urban’s distinction between “ feeling- 
tewe ” d “ feeling-attitude ” (Valuations its Nature and Laws, p. 40) is 
perb^ better. See al below, Book II, Chapters VI and VIII, and d. usserl, 
tegische XJniersuchungen^ i, p. 393. 
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it contains different degrees of force or vivacity—is really 
to be found in almost all' its aspects., It does not appear 
to be the case that it serves, in any direct way, to mark the 
difference between impressions and ideas; and we have 
already seen reason to doubt whether it suffices as an 
explanation of the difference between belief and mere imagina¬ 
tion. But it is evidently true that sounds and colours and 
the other data of our sense experience may be more or less 
intense ; and the same appears to be true of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness, whether these are or are not to be regarded 
as sense-data. But, besides this aspect of intensity that 
belongs to the particular objects of our cognition, there appear 
also to be degrees in cognition itself, which are distinguish¬ 
able from degrees in its objects. Whatever may be the 
degrees in the objects that we apprehend, we may apprehend 
them with more or less distinctness. Sometimes thi.s degree 
of distinctness seems to be dependent on the intensity of the 
object. A bright light is generally more di.stinctly appre¬ 
hended than a dim one, and a sharp pain than a dull one. 
But this is not always the case. The dropping of a pin may 
be more definitely noticed tlian a clap of thunder, and a 
slight pressure more than a heavy weight. When this is 
the case, we commonly say that the one attracts our atten¬ 
tion more than the other. Now, it is important to under¬ 
stand exactly what this means. To speak of attention being 
attracted is evidently to use language that is .somewhat meta¬ 
phorical, and we must try to express the fact in way that 
is more precise and more literally true. 

'3'. Intere&i.—li has been customary to distinguish two; 
kinds of attention, voluntary and involuntary. The distinction: 
corresponds, to a considerable extent, to that which has been 
already noticed. .When a loud noise becomes very distinct 
in our consciousness, we say that our attention is involuntarily 
attracted by it. When, on the other hand, we definitely 
notice a very faint sound, our attention to it is generally 
more or less voluntary. What this distinction seems primarily 
to imply is that the dominance of an object in consciousness 
may be ^ due either to its own inteltsity or to some other 
Circumstance. The other circumstance is, in general, some 
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form of what is called interest. The loud sound becomes 
dominant whether it interests us or not, and frequently it 
interests us simply because it is loud. The reason for our 
interest in the faint sound, on the other hand, is generally 
something distinguishable from its characteristic, simply as 

sound. A nurse, for instance, may be aroused by a very 
slight noise made by a patient, though quite undisturbed by 
much louder sounds. The interest here is not in the sound 
as sound, but in its significance. This case would hardly 
be said to be very definitely voluntary ; but it would become 
so if the nurse went on to try to make out exactly the nature 
of the slight noise that was made by the patient. Now, 
is it possible to give a more definite account of the fact 
of interest that thus appears to affect the degree of out 
cognition? 

■4. Valuation .—It seems to be connected very closely witli 
the fact that is perhaps most definitely expressed by the 
term valuation. .What interests us depends on what we value 
This term, again, brings into prominence the aspect of degree 
that attaches to interest. It is very evident that we value 
things more or less. Indeed, it would seem that we general!) 
have before us a more or less definite scale of valuations 
Some things we hardly value at all ; some have a very higl 
value ; others appear to have a negative value. Again, i| 
seems clear that these distinctions are somewhat closely coni 
nected with the facts of pleasantness and unpleasantness, likin| 
and disliking. To say that we like anything is almost th< 
same thing as to say that we value it. But it does not appeal 
to be ^uite the same. We do not always like what we value 
or value what we like. Still less does it seem to be tru« 
that we value what is pleasant. And yet there is evidentl) 
some connection between all these things. To consider theii 
exact relations is hardly possible at this point ; ' but the 
following may serve as a provisional statement on the subject 
I Pleasantness and value may be regarded as two ends ir 

jan advancing series. A simple smell may be pleasant oi 
unpleasant; and such pleasantness or unpleasantness maj 

* For further consideration of this subject, see 00k If, Chapter Vlfi 
especially § 3- 
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come to us without any distinct consciousness of an object. 
When the object becomes more definite, we say that we 
like a certain kind of smell and dislike another. In liking, 
however, as well as in pleasantness, there are degrees ; and 
when we have a more or less orderly arrangement of our 
likings, we have the beginning of valuation. But valuation, 
though setting out from simple pleasantness or liking, passes 
rapidly away from this starting-point. We pass from the 
simple fact of pleasantness to its causes ; and these may be 
either efficient or final. The further consideration of this 
must be postponed to a later stage. But it seems dear that 
we come to value not only what is immediately pleasant, but 
also what we recognize as a source of pleasant feeling ; and 
further, that we come to value objects that are only indirectly 
characterized by pleasantness. Food, for instance, may at 
first be valued simply as pleasant or as a source of pleasurable 
experiences. We are led, however, on reflection, to value 
it further, and even more, as a means for tlie supjwrt of life ; 
and we thus come to think of life itself a.s something that 
has value ; and we may then go on to inquire for what 
end life is to be valued. Reflection of this kind leads us 
to think of value as an objective end, without any direct 
reference to the feeling of pleasantness with which it is con¬ 
nected. Value, thus conceived, like pleasantness and liking, 
has a negative as well as a positive reference. What has 
positive value we commonly call good ; and what has negative 
value we call euil. The exact significaiuxi of these terms, 
and the exact sense in which the objects that they denote 
are to be regarded as objective, must be the subject of a 
future inquiry.' In the meantime, the general fact that is 
here referred to seems to be pretty obvious and it accounts 
for the formation of what are called our inieresis. Our 
interests, in general, seem to mean certain groups of objects 
that are connected with a high degree of valuation ; and what, 
for our present purjwse, it is specially imi^ortant to recognize 
is that what interests us (either in a positive or in a negative 
vra.y) serves as a ground for that kind of dominance in con¬ 
sciousness which is a main aspect of what is known as atten¬ 
tion. Such dominance, it would seem, may be produced either 
' * tli« general discustian of value in Book II, Chapter VIII* 
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by the intensity of the object or by its connection with a 
high degree of valuation ; and it is these two grounds of 
dominance that appear to account for the general distinction 
between involuntary and voluntary attention. There are many 
difficult problems connected with these facts, which call for 
much more discussion than can be given to them here ; but 
a summary statement of this kind appeared to be necessary 
at the present stage. 

5. Choice and Belief. —Now, what has further to be noted 
here is that knowledge or truth is one of the things that 
we gradually come to value, and that becomes a! basis for 
definite interests, and hence for the dominance of certain 
objects of consciousness. It is the kind of dominance thus 
brought about that appears to. be what is properly indicated 
by the variety of terms that were employed by Hume in his 
characterization of belief. An object that is thus made 
dominant does gain a certain kind of intensity ; but to say 
that it is intensity that explains belief appears to be a case 
of putting the cart before the horse. It is our interest in 
truth, it would seem, that gives a certain fixity'and prominence 
to certain objects that come before our consciousness j and 
/it is this kind of fixity and prominence, dependent on choice 
, and valuation, that we mean by belief. If this is true, it 
is evident that Brentano’s comparison between Choice and 
Belief is misleading. They are not two distinct things that 
may be compared with one another. Rather Belief is a 
particular case of Choice. This would seem to be the main 
element of truth in the doctrine that Belief involves action. 
But the action that is thus involved is simply the act of 
selection. That this selection may be partly due, as William 
James urged, to the conviction that the belief will help us 
to carry on other activities, is a further consideration, which 
does not appear to he necessarily involved in the believing 
attitude as such. 

It is important to remember, however, that choice or 
selection, in the wide sense in which these terms are here 
understood, may be present in very varying degrees ; and 
this applies to the element of selection in belief, as well as 
to its other modes. A fully formed belief rests on a deliberate 
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choice, based on the recognition of some sufficient ground; 
just as a voluntary action rests on a similar choice, based 
on the apprehension of some end to be achieved. But, just 
as many actions are not of this deliberate character, so many, 
beliefs are adopted in an arbitrary or unreflective way. Many 
beliefs are accepted on tradition ; just as many actions rest 
on imitation. Some beliefs, like some actions, may be 
described as instinctive, in the sense that they are directly 
suggested by things as they appear to us, without any attempt 
at reflective analysis. The relative persistence of certain 
objects, for instance, tends to lead us to believe that they 
are absolutely permanent and self-identical substances. Again, 
we tend to entertain some beliefs simply on the ground of 
the very simple form of selection called liking. Or we may, 
entertain them on pi-igmatic grounds, as wfu-king well in 
the general conduct of life. Browning’s account of Bishop 
Blougram is a good instance of the adoption of particular 
beliefs on such grouivds. If this were a treatise on psychology, 
it would be important to consider the influence of these and 
other grounds in the formation of belief. But what is im¬ 
portant for our present purpose is simply the fact that they 
all contain the element of choice or selection,* in the widest 
sense of these terms. 

This must suffice as a general account of the nature of 
belief, and of the place of choice in relation to it. Having 
now summarily dealt with this, we are in a position to pass 
on to the consideration of some of the most important 
implications of belief. 

* It should be noted that to say that belief involves choice or selection does not 

necessarily mean that we choose to believe. This would imply a dmU^ act of 
choice : it would mean choosing to choose."' Sometmmf ot cour$t% we 'perform 
this double act» but not always. On the significance of this, see below, Book 11, 
Chapter IX, especially § lo. 
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THE PRIMARY IMPLICATIONS OF BELIEF 

I. The General Problem .—Having set out from the general 
fact of belief, and given a summary sketch of its essential 
nature, we are now in a position to consider some of the 
chief implications of this fundamental fact. To a certain 
extent a few of these have been indicated in the general 
account that has already been given ; but it seems important 
at this stage to set them out in a more detailed way. This 
will be done in a summary fashion in the present chapter. 
Afterwards we can discuss more fully those that appear to 
caE for special attention. The following seem to, be the 
chief implications, 

2. 'Existence of Independent Centres of Consciousness.— 
A belief is entertained by some conscious being ; and the 
Tact that there are beliefs thus implies that there are con¬ 
scious beings. This is of course the foundation of the 
Cartesian cogito ergo sum; and, if it is preferred, we may 
confine ourselves at this stage to the affirmation that there is 
one conscious being, i.e. one being capable of entertaining 
beliefs, disbeliefs, and doubts. As a matter of fact, the 
existence of a number of conscious beings is hardly less 
certainly apparent; but this had better be left for discussion 
at a later stage.' .What is meant by saying that a conscious 
being exists, is also a point that cannot be fully discussed 
at present. It seems at least to mean that there is some 
centre or focus at which something is recognized. We need 
not for the present regard it as implying more than this. A 

few Words seem to be called for, however, on the meaning 
of cognition. 

‘ See especially Book II, Ch.aplers X and XI. 
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3. Cognition .—This term may be understood in a wider 
or in a narrower sense. In the narrower sense, we commonly 
distinguish knowing from other modes of apprehension. If 
we have the experience of headache, for instance, we com¬ 
monly say that we feel this, not that we know it. Again, we 
commonly distinguish believing from knowing. But to 
cognize, in the wider sense of the term, means simply to be 
aware of some object, whether that object is felt, believed, 
thought about, doubted, denied, loved, hated, desired, willed, 
remembered, feared, hoped for, or in any other way appre¬ 
hended. It is important to bear this distinction in mind. 
Otherwise we may fall into great confusion. The use of 
the term cogito by Descartes appears to be not altogether 
free from such confusion ; since it is sometimes used for 
the general fact of cognition and sometimes for that more 
special mode of apprehension which we call thinking. .What 
we are referring to at present is cognition in the wider 
sense, i.e. any mode in which an object is apprehended by 
some subject. These terms also, however, call for some 
explanation. 

■4. Subject and Object .—In referring to a subject of 
cognition, we must not be understood to mean anything 
more than what has been already indicated. We are not 
concerned at present with the problem of personality, either 
as regards its nature or its persistence.* If an oyster is con¬ 
scious of anything, it would be a subject, in the sense at pre.sent 
required, quite as truly as an Aristotle. We mean nothing 
more than that there is some centre at which some object 
or objects are apprehended. By an object, again, we under-i 
stand nothing more than some distinguishable; presentations. 
It may be a pain, a smell, a colour, a plant, a number, a 
proposition, or any other definitely apprehended thing. In 
speaking of subject and object, we simply call attention to 
the fact that distinguishable things are apprtdiended at ai 
conscious centre. But we have now to notice a further^ 
point, viz. that these objects are not entirely disconnected 

s- Professor Alexander’s paper on “The Self as .Subject and as Person" is of 
great value in this connection {Proceedings of the Aristohiian Society, vol. xi). See 
also below, Book II, Chapter VI. 
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atoms, but occur in a certain order, which it may be con¬ 
venient to refer to as the subjective order. "We must now 
try to understand what this means., 

rS. Subjective Order .—It is very apparent that the cogni¬ 
tions of different individuals are not identical ; nor are 
those of the same individual at different times. If we regard 
the total content of any one’s knowledge at any time as a 
world, it seems clear that such worlds are many and diverse, 
and that each one of them is a changing world. It is clear 
also, however, that there is a certain sameness in this dif¬ 
ference. Some are blind : colour is not in their world. Some 
are deaf : sound is not in their world. For some, smells 
and tastes have a much less prominent place than for others. 
Heat and cold, pressure, strain, pain, even pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, are probably not experienced in ecjual degrees 
by all. The extent to which numerical and other quantitative 
determinations are applied to things is very different for 
different individuals. The classification of type.s, the recog¬ 
nition of causal relations, play a much greater part in some 
men’s apprehension of their world than in that of others. 
Beauty and ugliness, right and wrong, good and evil, seem 
to be differently estimated by some than by others ; and 
the general opinions that men form with regard to the 
structure of their world are markedly diverse. And, how-*| 
ever true it may be that “ the child is father of the man,” 
every one is aware of considerable changes in his appridmu- 
sion of the world at successive stages in his life. Yet in 
aU these different worlds there are some more or le.ss definite 
forms of arrangement. More or less of in e.ssure, for instance, 
is experienced by every one and the nu^uTiing of more and 
less seems to be the same for all. All mean the same thing 
by one, two, and three, by pleasant and unpleasant, and on 
the whole by good and evil—though they may apply these 
conceptions to different things. All recognize the alterna¬ 
tions of day and night, summer and winter, hunger land 
thirst and their satisfaction. .What are the elements of 
sameness that enter into all experience, we are not at present 
i position to consider. What we have to note at thi 
point is only that for each of us there is a more or les 
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orderly world, which, however, cannot be assumed to be the 
same for all, or to be persistent for any one individual!.. 
The arrangement that exists in any one’s apprehension of I 
things may be referred to as a subjective order.; 

6 . The Fact of Judgment .—The entertaining of beliefs 
or opinions involves, further, that judgments may be formed 
with regard to the various objects that constitute our world. 
Such statements as “ green is a colour,” “ blue is not black,” 
“this smell is pleasant,” “12 is more than 10,” --this 
outlook is beautiful,” “rest is good,” express various kinds 
of relation between particular objects that we apprehend—■ 
relations with regard to which different individuals may agree 
or differ. .The exact significance of such statements will 
have to be considered in the following chapter. In the mean¬ 
time, it is clear that the formation of beliefs involves (the 
possibility of making such statements, and of accepting or 
rejecting them, 

7. ‘Meanings .—A judgment is expressed in some form 
of language ; but it consists essentially not in the words or 
symbols that are employed, but in the meaning that they con¬ 
vey.* This meaning must be assumed to be known and to , 

* Mr. Russell objects (Principles of Mathematics^ p. 47) to this use of the ter 
“ meaning ” ; but his objection does not appear to me to be a very serious one. If 
I understand him rightly, his contention is that we can properly speak of meaning 
only when there is some A (such as a word) which refers us to some , distinct from 
itself. This is, I suppose, the primary significance of the term. ut surely, when 
we have learned the meaning of a word, we may retain the meaning without 
reference to the word ; and it may still be called a meaning. No doubt so e other 
term might be used, such as “ objective **; but no other term seems equally simple 
and intelligible—especially as we nearly always u words to give definiteness 
to meanings. Perhaps it may be a more serious objection to the ter “ meaning," 
that it tends to suggest something purely subjective, something that is entertained 
by some particular mind. It is apt to convey such a suggestion. Hegel takes 
Meinung to mean something that is emphatically mine ; but of course the Ger an 
for meaning " is Bedeutung^ which has not any such reference. The English word 
does not seem to me to carry any very strong su gestion of subjectivity. When we 
refer, for instance, to the eaning of the nu ber 2, the meaning of the Greek 
gods, the eaning of the French Revolution, the meaning of the State, the 

eaning of the uniformity of Nature, etc., it see s clear that we are not refenin 
to anything that is necessarily present to any individual ind. But any ter 
is liable to be misinterpreted. One has to be content with the one that is on the 
whole freest from misleading associations. It may be added that Professor 
Baldwin (Thought and Things^ vol. i, p. 132) suggests the identification of Meaning 
with Whainess, ut, as here understood, it ight refer to an entity quite as well as 
to a quiddity. In a wide sense of Whatness^ however, it may be taken as equivalent 
to Meanings 
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persist. In simple cases this seems sufficiently obvious. 
When we say that “12 is more than 10,” we assume 
that the meaning of 10 and 12 is known and remains 
constant ; and also that we understand what is meant by 
more and less, and that the meaning of these terms is 
likewise fixed. .We assume also that the ascription of a 
relation of more and less as subsisting between 12 and 
10 has a permanent significance. Similarly, when we say, 
“ This outlook is beautiful,” we assume that there is a 
definite and persistent meaning in the terms ” outlook ” 
and ‘‘ beautiful,” that ” this ” also conveys a definite and 
persistent meaning, and that the ascription of beauty to an 
outlook has also, a meaning which is intelligible and persistent. 
A meaning is sometimes called a Universal ; but it should 
be remembered that what is meant may be an individual 
object, such as the Sun or Julius Cmsar. What is properly 
to be understood by a Universal, we shall have to consider 
later.* 

8. CaUgcIies .—It is evident that the meanings conveyed 
by judgments may be of very different kinds. ” This dog is 
brown ” gives a different kind of information from ” This 
dog is a retriever ” ; and the meaning of both is of a very 
different kind from that conveyed by “ This dog is old ” 
or “ This dog is mad.” Aristotle attempted to classify 
the kinds of information that are conveye<l by judgments, 
and called them Categories. The significance of this also 
will have to be considered later.“ The discussion of the 
relations of different categories to one another is certainly 
one of the most fundamental problems of philosophy. 

9. Valuation. —^We have seen that belief involves the 
selection of particular judgments and the rejection of others, 

* Tha importanca of Meaning has been much ernphasizect In recent times. 
Professor Meinong^s remarkable work Ueher Annahmm has probably thrown 
more light on the subject than anything else that has been written, Kwt cortairily 
the first chapter of Mr. Bradley’s Principles a/ Logic also contributed very power* 
fully to the establishment of a clear distinction between what is meant and what is 
pictured; and the discussion of Internal and External Meaning by Royce (The 
World and the IndmdmL voL i, pp. 24-36) threw further light on this distinction* 
Lady Welby’s rather too discursive book, What is Meming f helped to call atten¬ 
tion to the subject. See also below, Chapter V, § 6, and Htisscrrs L&gischi, 
Uutersmktmgeni vol. ii, pp. 52 sqq. » See below, Book II, Chapter h 
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and that such selection and rejection are dependent o a 
certain kind of valuation. Now value appears to be a 
category or system of categories, and its significance will 
have to be dealt with at a later stage.* In the meantime all 
that is important is that we should bear in mind this general 
fact of valuation—the fact, that is to say, that certain things, 
and especially certain judgments, come to be regarded, for 
various reasons, as being preferable to others. 

10. Laws of Thought. —Ne.\:t we have to notice that our 
selection of judgments is subject to certain conditions, some 
of which are involved in the very nature of selection itself. 
To select one thing is to reject another; and this applies to 
judgments, no less than to other things. The judgment that 
has to be rejected, when a particular one is chosen, is com¬ 
monly called the contradictory of the latter ; and the fact 
that the selection of the one involves the rejection of the 
other is sometimes said to be a fundamental law of thought. 
This phrase is somewhat misleading, and we shall have to 
consider its exact significance shortly.^ For the present it 
is enough to notice the very obvious fact that wc cannot 
believe all judgments; but that to believe one means 
necessarily to disbelieve some other. 

11. Implication.—This leads us, further, to the recognition 
of the general fact of implication. In believing a particular 
statement we do not always ask ourselves definitely what 
other statements we are rejecting. It is only on reflection 
that we see definitely that in affirming one thing we are 
denying another. Similarly we do not always realize all 
that we are affirming in accepting some particular statement. 
It is the special business of Logic to bring out .such im¬ 
plications. For the present it is sufficient to call attention to 
the general fact. This whole chapter is concerned with 
implications ; but at present we arc only taking note of 
those that appear to be very obvious and indisputable;. 

12. Objective Order .—The facts indicated by such ex¬ 
pressions as Law of Thought and Implication call our atten¬ 
tion to the circumstance that the selection of beliefs is not 

« Se«s Book n, Chapter VlII. • See Chapter VI, 
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purely a matter of individual choice. This also appears to 
be, in many ways, sufficiently apparent. The valuation on 
which selection depends is clearly not altogether arbitrary. 
iWe cannot like whatever we like. Some things come to 
us as likeable and others as the reverse. And though people 
may, and sometimes do, believe judgments that contradict 
one another, they cannot do this persistently without getting 
into entanglements which they do not like. This leads us 
to see that the order of our thought is not purely subjective, 
but is dependent on a certain objective order that lies in the 
nature of things. How such objective order is to be con* 
ceived, we shall again have to consider at a later stage.* 
But even at this point it seems clear that we cannot interfere 
with the arrangements and interrelations of numbers ; that 
we cannot make black white or green red, that what is intrin¬ 
sically unpleasant cannot be experienced as pleasant, and 
even that what is essentially worthless cannot, with any great 
persistence, be valued., 

■i’3. Truth and Reality .—The recognition of objective 
order enables us to see what is meant by truth and reality. 
It seems clear that people may believe what is not true j yet 
in believing it they are regarding it as true. To believe 
anything is to regard it as having a place in the objective 
order.; but the objective order is not made by our beliefs. 
To believe that 7 + 5=13 is quite possible, but does not 
affect the real relations between these numbers ; nor is the 
madman who believes himself to be a king any the nearer to 
the dignity of royalty. Hence truth has to be definitely 
distinguished from what we believe. In jcciun-al, it seems 
sufficient to state at present that a belief is true when the 
order that we set before ourselves in holding it is the 
objective order. Similarly, we may state that what we mean 
by reality is the objective order. But these statements call 
for a good deal of discussion, which it will be best tO; reserve 
for future chapters.2 

:i'4. Transition to 'Following CAapiers,—'The object of 
the present chapter has merely been to indicate the chief 
* Sec Chapter Vlt. • See especially Chapter VIII. 
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things that are implied in the mere fact of belief. Obviously 
several of the things that have thus been indicated call 
for a good deal of further consideration. In particular, it 
seems important to consider more carefully the general im¬ 
port of judgment, and to see more definitely what is meant 
by Laws of Thought, by Truth and Reality, and by. the 
general conception of Order. After that, we may be in a 
position to discuss some problems of a more detailed kind. 



CHAPTER V 


I! 



THE IMPORT OF JUDGMENT 

I. General Statement of the Problem ,—^The account that has 
now been given of the general nature and implications of 
Belief should enable us to realize the importance of the dis¬ 
tinction between its subjective and its objective aspects. The 
subjective aspect is the acceptance of a judgment as true 
by some individual consciousness. The objective aspects are 
the meaning of the judgment and the meaning of truth. It 
is the former of these meanings that we have now to con¬ 
sider ; and, in order to do this, we must try to make clear 
the general place of judgment in the world of knowledge. 
Now, a judgment is a thought; and it will be best to 
begin with an attempt to see what is to be understood by 
thought. Here, again, what is chiefly important to do is 
to distinguish between the subjective and the objective 
implications of this term. 

2. The Meaning of Thought ,—It seems obvious enough 
that thought has two aspects. I think a thought : I have 
the apprehension of a thought : I have the thought of a 
thought. That I think, is one thing: What I think, is 
another. The former is my own individual act, and is distinct 
from the action of any other individual. The latter is common 
property . Two people may think the same thought: it may 
be commxmicated by one person to another : it may be trans¬ 
mitted from one generation to another. Plato’s thinking 
belongs to the remote past, but the thought of Plato may 
still be our thought. Now, it is the latter aspect of thought 
—its objective aspect—with which we are at present concerned. 

The failure to distinguish between these two aspects of 
thought h s been responsible for a good deal of confusion* 

64 
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In particular, it is the chief source of ambiguity in the use 
of the term ‘‘ idealism.” The general meaning of this term 
is that what is thought is real ; but this may be understood 
in senses that are not only very dilTerent, but that are even 
somewhat sharply contrasted. Parmenides appears to have 
been the first who insisted that what is thought must be 
regarded as real ; and his contention was in more modern 
times repeated, almost in the same words, by Descartes. The 
contention of the former led to the idealism of I^Iato : that 
of the latter, to the idealism of Spinoza. These types of 
idealism were afterwards more fully developed by Hegel- All 
these forms of idealism rest on the view that the world, 
as apprehended in thought, is real. But there is another 
sense in which the term ” ideali.sm ” is sometimes under¬ 
stood—the sense that is best represented by Berkeley, 
According to this view, reality is found only in individual 
consciousnesses and their thought processes. When this view 
is fully developed, it becomes a sc:ci)ticisin, such as that of 
Hume, and is then almost the direct antithesis of the other 
type of idealism. What they have in common is the t;mphasis 
on thought ; but the one emphasizes tlie objective a.spect 
of thought, while the other emphasizes its subjective aspect. 
The two views sometimes approximate to one another, liven 
Berkeley made some approximation to the Platonic position ; 
and Leibniz may perhaps be taken as n'presenting a still 
closer approximation between the two views. Nevertheless, 
they are e.ssentially distinct and even oppo.sf'd. Now, it is 
not our business at present to consider tb4! validity of either 
of these types of idealism.* They are referred to here only 
to illustrate the distinction between the subjective and the 
objective aspects of thought. This may be illustrated also 
by the saying of Goethe, that all the tlunking in the world 
(the subjective process) does not bring us to thouglit (the 
objective result). Now, it is with the objective asjKtct that 
we are at present concerned. We are not concerned with* 
the absolute reality of what is thought, but only with its! 
“ objective reality," in the sense in which that exprus-sioiP 
was used by Descartes. 

There is, however, another distinction that it is important 

* For further consideration of this) subject, see Chapters VIII, IX, and X. 

5 
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• to bear in mind at this point. Not everything that is appre- 

Ihended by an individual consciousness is a thought. It is 
generally believed, and not without ground, that the lower 
animals do not think ; yet it seems almost certain that most , 
of them apprehend objects. Some human beings also do ; 
not appear to think much ; but those who think least have 
often the liveliest apprehension of things. The difference ■ 

I lies mainly in the degree in which the element of universality 
is definitely present in the apprehension of objects. This 
is a point that calls for further explanation. 

'3. Universals .—^Here we come upon one of the most 
^mportant aspects of knowledge. If there were no univer¬ 
sality, it seems clear that there could be no thought. 
Scepticism, such as that of Heraclitus or that of Hume, is 
based in general on the denial of universality. Heraclitus 
said that we “ cannot step into the same river twice ” ; and ^ 

Hume said that every perception is distinct and independent. 

Yet it is obvious that we know what we mean by a river, 
a dog, the colour brown, the number three, the relation of 
before and after, likeness, rest and motion, beauty, good¬ 
ness. These are aU universals, and it is only by means of 
these that we are able to think at all. It was Plato, more 
than any one else, who emphasized this ; and in recent times 
it has been well brought out by Kant and Hegel, by those 
who are called the New Realists, and others. Now, it is 
not our present business to consider in what sense such , 

|universals are real. It is enough for our purpose that they 1 

iare real enough to be understood, and to be used as instru- I 

ments of thought. .When it is stated that three brown dogs ^ 

moved along to the river, one after the other, and then 
rested, that they were all like one another, beautiful in shape 
and in good spirits, we may believe or disbelieve or doubt 
what is stated, but at least we have no difficulty in under¬ 
standing what is meant, and in understanding it 'we are think- 
iug. There are no doubt great differences between the kinds t 
of universals that are thus employed. A man who was born 
blind might have a difficulty in understanding what is meant 
by brown; and there might be people who had never seen i 
dog or a river. There may be ^me inhabited planets j 
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on which there are no such things. On the other hand, 
there can hardly be an inhabited planet on which there is 
no rest or motion, no before and after, no number, no like¬ 
ness, no beauty or goodness. Thus some universals appear! 
to be more necessary and fundamental than others ; and it 
was on those that are most fundamental that IMato con¬ 
centrated his attention. This distinction we shall have to 
consider at a later stage.' It is simply the fact of univer¬ 
sality that has here to be recognized. If there were no 
such fact, our world would be a chaos—though, indeed, even 
the conception of a chaos is a universal. In such a world 
is seems clear that there could be no thought or knowlcdgi*. 
Perhaps the world is such a chaos to some of the lower 
animals ; but it is difficult to believe that it can be entirely 
a chaos to any conscious being. .With that problem, how¬ 
ever, we need not at present concern ourselves. .We, at least, 
who write and read, are constantly using universals. Now, 
what we have next to notice is that a judgn:K!nt consists in 
a certain kind of relation tliat is suggested as subsisting 
betwee universals. 

■4. Concepts and Judgmcnts.—'L&i us keep, for the present, 
to our three brown dogs. We do not .see the dog.s, but; 
we have a concept of them ; and we have concepts also of 
three and brown. And the statements " Those are dogs,” 

“ Those dogs are three,” and “ Those dogs are brown," are 
judgments. They are judgments (or propositions) whether 
we believe them or not. The ntitaning of them is the same 
to one who believes them, to one who disbelieves them, and 
to one who doubts. Either to believe, to disbelieve, or to 
doubt, it is necessary that we should first understand. The 
question, then, is--What is the meaning of the.se judgments? 
Do the terms " those," " dogs,” " three,” " brown," stand 
for four distinct objects? In one sense, it seems clear that 
they do. The “ those " might be men or horses or trees or 
houses, instead of dogs. The dogs might be black, and they 
might be six or seven. The concepts are not necessarily, 
combined, but the judgment states that they are combined. 
The universals, though in a sense nte rem, are also in r . 

» See especially Book II, Chapter I, 
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such a man would probably have known implicitly the facts : 
to which attention is thus directed. But there is no explicit 
knowledge of meaning until some exact definition has been 
arrived at. 

This statement may, no doubt, be challenged on the ground 
that some significant terms are incapable of definition. It 
may be asked how we can define a simple colour or sound 
or smell, or again how we can define good or beautiful, or 
perhaps even art or religion or the State. The answer seems 
i to be that there are different ways of defining. A complex 
term, such as right-angled triangle, can be defined by ex¬ 
plaining what is meant by a right angle and by a triangle, 
and then stating that a right-angled triangle is one that 
has a right angle. In some cases, such as water, the defini¬ 
tion can only be reached by phy.sical aiialy.sis. A chemical 
element or a simple sense-datum or a highly developed form 
of vital experience, such as an emotion or sentiment, cannot 
be defined in a similarly analytical fashion. A chemical 
element can only be defined by stating some of its qualities 
and modes of action. A colour can only be defined by 
indicating its place among other colours. A plant or animal 
is probably best defined by indicating its place in relation 
to certain types ; an emotion perhaps by its mode of oxprc.s- 
sion and the circumstances in which it arises ,* art or religion, 
by its place in human life; goodness or beauty, by its 
relations to certain needs. Even a circle or a straight line 
can hardly be defined in a way that is at alt similar to that 
in which a right-angled triangle can be defined.* Mv‘.anings 
.are of various kinds, and the ways by which they can be 
made explicit are similarly manifold. 

Now, what seems thus to be true of the nu'.-ming of 
terms, is also applicable to the interpretation of judgnienls 
—the subject with which we arc at present more immediately 
concerned. The meaning of a proposition may be more or 
less explicitly apprehended ; and it may convey in its word¬ 
ing a more or less definite expression of the niuaning that 
is before the mind of the person who forms it. The state¬ 
ment that “a dog is an animal” would probably convey 

* On the 8ignific.ance of mathematical definitions, reference may be made to 
Mr. Principles of Mathematics, p. 15, 
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much less meaning than was present to the mind of the 
person who uttered it. He would not only know that it is 
an animah but that it is one out of many forms of animal 
life, and that there are several varieties within that form 
itself. He would probably also have a pretty definite con¬ 
ception of the type to which it belongs. There is thus af 
great deal of meaning that is apprehended, but is not made 5 
explicit. Similarly when Carlyle and others declare that 
“ Right is Might,*’ it may be taken as certain that they 
do not mean that these two conceptions are to be identified. 
.What they mean is probably that in human life the rightness 
or wrongness of an action has a considerable influence in 
determining the possibility of carrying it out successfully. 
But this meaning is not made explicit in the wording, and 
very probably not in the minds of most of those who utter 
or hear the expression. Such lack of explicitness is, of course, ] 
a great source of confusion. 

In dealing with judgments, it is often difficult to deter*- 
mine how much meaning is intended to be conveyed. Sir 
.William Hamilton insisted strongly on the importance of 
making the meaning explicit ; but evidently, if it is not made 
sufficiently explicit by the form of words, the attempt to 
make it more explicit must be partly a matter of guesswork. 
.What is important for logical purposes is that, in expressing 
any meaning, we should as far as possible adopt a form of 
words that will make quite explicit all the meaning that is : 
definitely intended. It is only when this is done that we r 
can see at all clearly the import of different types of judgment. * 

■7. Types of Judgment .—As this is not a treatise on logic, 
it is not our business to consider all the forms that judg¬ 
ments may assume, and their relations to one another. But 
some distinctions are of sufficient. importance for our present 
purpose to call for rather more than a passing notice. The 
chief of these are the distinction between analytical and | 
synthetical judgments (in connection with which some further ^ 
remarks on definition may be in place) and the distinction 
between those judgments that are categorical and those that 1 
are made subject to certain conditions or limitations. 

It was Kant who first emphasized the distinction between 
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analytical and synthetical judgments. His chief illustrations, 
as is well known, were the judgments that bodies have exten¬ 
sion and that bodies have weight. The former he declared 
to be analytical, the latter synthetical. The ground for this 
distinction is that what we mean by body includes the mean¬ 
ing of extension, whereas it does not include that of weight. 

Mn other words, the former judgment only makes an implicit 

' meaning explicit, whereas the latter connects two distinct 

'V’ll//'meanings with one another. Some are inclined to deny that 
• '' judgments of the former type ought to be called judgments 

at all; but they are at least, in many cases, valuable forms 
of statement, since an implicit meaning is often far from 
being a clear meaning. If it is true, for instance (a question 
that we need not here discuss), that the conception of body 
includes that of extension,' it is probably not true that every 
one who thinks of body realizes that he is thinking of some¬ 
thing extended. He may vaguely suppose that it might be 
a mere point or even some entity without spatial relations. 
To bripg out what is implicit is a step towards definition ; 
and defi.nitions are a very valuable form of judgment. Unless, 
however, we limit our view of definition to instances of a 
very formal type, it would hardly be true to say that defini¬ 
tions are always analytical. The definition of water, of fish, 
perhaps of goodness, art, or religion, seems to bring out 
meanings that are not even implicitly contained in our first 
apprehensions of these objects. They depend on discoveries 
which reveal to us the essential nature of objects that are 
at first only superficially known. If such discoveries are 
to be called analysis, it would be doubtful whether the judg¬ 
ment that bodies have weight is not quite as analytical as 
the judgment that they have extension ; for Kant himself 
did as much as any one to show that body could not be 
clearly conceived without a certain kind of attractive force. 
Hence the distinction between analytical and synthetical judg¬ 
ments is one that, if used at all, has to be interpreted with 
I a good deal of care. It seems true to say. that alt real 
judgments are synthetical, in the sense that they combine 
i conceptions that are not necessarily known to be combined. 

^ With regard to the distinction between judgments that 
* .re categorical aqd tho§e that aro not, it is of gonrse obvious 
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enough that there is a considerable difference bet wee such 
a judgment as “ a dog is a vertebrate quadruped ” and “ if 
you drink poison, you will suffer,” or “if I am right, you 
are wrong,” or “ there has either been a flood or a fire or 
an earthquake,” etc. It is well to note, however, that they 
are all categorical, in the sense that they positively assert 
something. The difference lies in the degree of definite¬ 
ness in the knowledge that is conveyed. If we look up at 
the sky in a clear night, we may begin by affirming of the 
heavenly bodies that we see “ These are either fixed stars 
or planets.” This is an affirmation, but not a very definite 
one. ,We may advance from this to the statement “ If they 
twinkle, they are fixed stars.” On this basis, we may then 
affirm “ Some of them are fixed stars,” and from this we 
may proceed to the definite statement that this, that, and the 
other is a fixed star. Thus tliere is an adv'-ance from the 
indefinite disjunctive, through the hypothetical, to the definite ’ 
categorical. But they are all aiming at some categorical 
affirmation.* The negatives are similarly formed. From 
the statement ” If they do not twinkle, they are not fixed 
stars,” we proceed to “ Some of them are not fixed stars,” 
and from that to the definite determination of those that 
are to be excluded from the class. 

It should be noted at this point that, in the brief state¬ 
ment that I have just given, I have departed from the view 
that has become somewhat traditional in recent Logic. It 
is now commonly contended that the disjunctive form repre-t 
sents the highest type of jud^ent. Like many things thatf 
are good or half-good in philosophy, this doctrine appears 
to be traceable to Kant—who took it, however, from the 
traditional arrangement of judgments in Formal Logic. He 
regarded the disjunctive judgment as cxiua'ssiiig the most 
complete form of relation, combining the categoric.a,I and the| 
hypothetical; and as furnishing the basis for the category i 

* ** Categorical ’’ h here used in a somewhat wide sense*, so as to include 
affirmahons or negations of a complex character. It does not exclude the statement 
of qualifications and conditions, but only the presentation of alternatives and 
hypotheses. It is important here to bear in mind the distinction drawn by Dr. 
Keynes between the conditional and the genuine hypothetical ; but, as iMn is not a 
treatise on logic, the subject cannot be further pursued, I a trying |o confine 
myself to wlmt appears to be fupdainentally important! 
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of reciprocal action, in which substance and cause (i.e. per¬ 
manence and change) are most definitely co-ordinated. But 
it is difficult to see how anything of this kind can be said 
to be expressed by disjunction ; ' or how the disjunctive judg¬ 
ment can be held to represent the unity of a sysicjn - though 
it may perhaps be said that a certain kind of unity is implied 
in it. If, for instance, the colours of the spci:trum are re¬ 
garded as forming a system, this would seem to be most 
definitely expressed conjunctively, by .saying *' The colours 
contained in the spectrum are red, orange, yellow, etc." From 
this we may no doubt derive a disjunctive juil;;niciit, to the 
effect that any particular colour in the sjx'ctituii is either 
red or orange or yellow, etc. But fhi.s i.s surely a very 
imperfect type of judgment. We re.ich a nK»r<‘ perf<*ct one 
when we discover some ground for determining which of these 
possible colours it is. But the further consideration of this 
and similar problems must be left to writers on Logic.* 

In connection with the disjunctive iud:;)n<-n!, it may be 
well to refer to another controvcr.siat .subject, wliich, though 
in itself somewhat trivial, may help to bring out the im¬ 
portance of the distinction that I have .sought to make between 
the judgment, strictly so called, and the pidjjD'fiuon. There 
has been a long-standing disagrccmcnl between those who 
treat Logic in a formal way (such as Dr. Keynes;*) and those 
who (like Mr. Bradley 4) treat it rather as concerned with 
the general doctrine of knowledge, with reference to the inter¬ 
pretation of “ or ’’—whether it is or is not to Be regarded 
as excluding the possibility of “and." It is natural, and 
indeed right, that those who start from the piiipdaiiou i.e. 
from the verbal expression of a iiieaning should attach only 
the minimum of significance to tlve words that are used. 
From this point of view it is unsafe, to assume that ** or " is 
intended to exclude “ and " ; just as it is unsafe to a.s.sunK: 
that “some" is intended to exclude “all." f)n the other 
hand, if we start from the judgment-i.e. from the meaning 
itself—our object naturally is to make tlie meaning as definite 

* Many writers have criticized Kant on this point'*" Schopenlaiicr ainoiig otliers. 

» See osanqnef s Lo 0 c, Book I, chapter viii» and Es$mlMs 11/ l§§kf 'VII, 

3 Fmmal logic (4th edition), pp, 370-81, and 383 note, 

Principles oflogic^ pp* 124-g, 
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as possible ; and, when we proceed to express the meaning 
in words, we are led to try to make the words that are used 
convey the m aximum of meaning. If it is said that “ This 
is either A or B,” it is generally safest not to assume that 
it is meant to exclude the possibility that it may be both 
A and B ; but, if we really mean that this possibility is not 
to be excluded, it would be best to re-word the proposition, 
so as to make it read This is either A or B or both 
A and B e.g. “He is either a fool or a knave or both.” 
It all depends on the question, whether we start from a given 
proposition, which we seek to interpret, or from a given judg¬ 
ment, which we seek to express in propositional form. Apart 
from this, however, it would seem that the interpretation which 
assigns the minimum of meaning to “or ” is the best ad^ted 
for formal or analytical treatment. Hence Mr. Russell, though 
starting essentially from the judgment (in the sense in which 
that term is here understood), adopts the non-exclusive' 
interpretation.! 

The consideration of these types of judgments leads us 
to the question of Modality, which seems to demand a section 
to itself. 

8. The Modality of Judgments .—It is of some importance 
to notice the significance of modality at this point, partly 
because it is on the whole not very adequately dealt with in 
most of the logical textbooks,^ and partly because it raises 
some problems that will concern us at a later stage—especially* 
that of the interpretation of possibility and necessity. 

There appear to be three main senses in which modal 

* Principles of Mathematics^ p. 15. It should be noted, however, that Mr. 
Russell used the terms in a different way from that which is here adopted. What he 
calls propositions I call judgments, and what he calls judgments I call beliefs. I 
hope what is stated above will help to explain why I think it important to 
distinguish the proposition from the judgment. See also below, Chapter VIII, § 5. 

* In the purely formal treatment of Logic it is apt to be disregarded, or only 
slightly referred to, as raising issues that are essentially extra-logical. But even in 
less formal methods of treatmenr it is, in general, not very fully considered, 
Lotze’s treatment, for instance (Logic, Book I, chapter ii), is rather conspicuously 
defective. This is partly due to the fact that the distinction between “can’* and 
“ may ” is not so ea^sily expressed in German as in English. It has to be brought 
out somewhat cumbrously as that between “ konnen ’* and “ sein konnen.” See, 
for instance, on this point Professor Heinong’s book Ueber Mb^Uchheit m 4 
Wahrscheinlichheit^ p. 55» 
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propositions may be interpreted. Some instances may best 
enable us to bring them out. Take, as an example of a 
problematical judgment, the assertion that “ the soul may be 
immortal ” ; of an assertorial', that “ all men are imper¬ 
fect ” j and of an apodeictic, that “God must delight in 
virtue ” ; and let us consider the different meanings that may 
be assigned to them. 

The first interpretation that suggests itself is one that 
^jj.jdistinguishes them simply by the degrees of certainty or un- 
, I'P certainty vsnth which we are entitled to believe the categorical 
# propositions that would be left if the signs of modality were 
v"* >l€ removed from the first and third. On this interpretation, the 
first proposition means that there is some doubt with regard 
to the immortality of die soul; the second, that the imper¬ 
fection of human beings is empirically certain ; and the third, 
that God’s delight in virtue is not open to any doubt at all. 
From this point of view, the judgments as such are not 
j affected by the signs of modality, but only the degrees of 
I belief with which we are entitled to entertain them. This is 
sometimes expressed by saying that the modal signs affect 
the copula, rather than the predicate ; but it seems better 
to say that they imply more or Itess complex attitud es of 
belief. The first would be expressed more fully, on this 
interpretation, by saying “ I am uncertain (or, it is uncertain) » 
whether the soul is or is not immortal ; the second by 
saying “ I believe (or, I am entitled to believe) that all men 
are imperfect ” ; the third by saying “I am fully assured 
(or, I have a right to be fully assured) that God delights in 
V virtue.’’ 

But^ we may also interpret modality as definitely affecting 
. jV ‘;^.''''the predicates. On this interpretation, the first proposition 
' would mean, “ The soul is of such a nature as to have the 
,»• ’ possibility of immortality ’’; the second, “ All men are actually 

imperfect ’’ ; the third, “ God is a being whose nature neces¬ 
sarily implies delight in virtue.’’ Such judgments call for 
further interpretation, which would consist in calling attentio 
to the definite conditions that are implied in the predicates. 

* It seems necessary to use these two modes of expression, to indicate degrees of 
objective reference. When I say “ I am uncertain,’’ there is generally so e ground 
for uncertainty implied; but the ground may be more or less consciously appre¬ 
hended. When it is definitely apprehended, we are led to the third interpretation. 
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The meaning of the first would be made more explicit by 
pointing out in what circumstances the sou! would ;»'tually 
be immortal. We might, for instance, be able to say that 
a soul that is rational or fully self-con.scic)us is immortal ; 
or that it earns immortality by merit, or iti some other way. 
In the second case, the empirical evidence on which the pro{K>- 
sition rests might be definitely referred to. It might be 
changed into the form “ No men who are perfect have ever 
been discovered.” In the third case, it rnigln pcth.-ips be 
explained that a being who did not delight in virtue would 
not be called God. This inlntin-tation of modality brings^ 
us to the coiKa'piiouK of tlie {lu.sihle, the actual, and tlte* 
necessary, to which we shall have occasion to refer at a 

later stage. 

The third intf-riirctalion, which may be held to be tlie 
most definitely logical, is one that turns on the suggestion' 
of an implied ground. On this ijit<rpt<'t.iti-in, the first 

proposition would mean ” Certain hypotiietical I'miiiuls lead 
to the affinnation that tlie .soul is immortal " ; the secoml, 
"Certain grounds that are <snpiriiall>* established lead to 
the affirmation of human imjicrffi tion ” ; the third, "Certain 
grounds which are axiomatic or iiidisjiutablr lead to the 
affinnation that God delights in virtue," The nseaninp/;, from 
this point of view, might be more fully set forth in siottje 

such way as this. In the first case, we might state thtit 
" If the soul is a .sult.staneo, it is immortal " ; in tlie iia'ontl 
case, " If finite beings are iniprvf<'< i. all men are impi?r- 
fect ”; in the third case, " If God is good, he drligla-. 

in virtue.” The modality is thus thrown back into at 
hypothetical antecedent .* 

The last interpretation leads directly to the cpiestion of 
infortmee, on whidt a few words may here be added. 

9- Judgment and hifermce.’-ln whtit has now been notesl 
bout judgment, it has already become .ipp-u-cut that Judg- 
rpent leads to inference. This Ls seen, more parti, itl.irly, in 
the case of the hypothetical judp.mcnt. The suttemetit "If 

* It will be observed tluat in this c!*se, but not in the tircmliiu;, wr are I«l 
to what Dr. eynes characterkes {formal Lo^k, Pail H, ehapter i*) a* tlic (rue 
Hypothetical, 
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it twinkles, it is fixed star,” leads us readily to the further 
statements “ It does twinkle,” ” It is a fixed star.” Simi¬ 
larly ** If it barks, it is a dog,” leads us to “ It does bark,” 

“ It is a dog.” .What is called the major premises in a 
syllogism of the first figure, is probably best regarded as 
a hypothetical. Thus—“If any being is an animal, it is 
mortal ” ; “ Man is an animal ” ; “ Man is mortal.” The 
I important fact here is implication. Certain characteristics 
f imply others. Such implications may come out in a variety 
of different ways. The twinkling of a heavenly body is a 
very simple means of identification, and has but little real 
connection with what we mean by a fixed star. Yet it may 
serve its purpose. The barking of a dog is also a rather 
smaU part of the meaning that we attach to “dog”; but 
it also may serve for identification. The recognition that 
man is an animal carries us very much further in the de¬ 
velopment of the meaning that is to be attached to “ man ” 
and “ animal ” ; but, simply from the point of view of 
identification, it serves the same purpose as that which is 
served by “ twinkling ” and “ barking.” The essential point is 
jthat in all such cases we are dealing with complex meanings. 
Wh t we mean by a fixed star includes, though as a very, 
subordinate element, what we mean by twinkling. iWhat we 
mean by dog includes what we mean by barking. In the 
third instance, what we have to say is rather that what we 
mean by animal has been connected with what we mean by 
mortal. But in all three cases there is the fact of implica¬ 
tion. Twinkling implies fixed star ; barking implies dog ; 
animal implies mortal. Again, man implies animal, and so 
implies mortal. Inference of this kind falls naturally into 
the form of syllogism. 

But again there is what is called Immediate Inference. 
From “ fixed stars twinkle” we can infer that “what does 
not twinkle is not a fixed star.'^ It may be urged, however, 
that in this case we are only making explicit a part of the 
meaning that was not definitely expressed. When we say 
that fixed stars twinkle, we probably have in our minds that 
there are two kinds of heavenly bodies, those that are fixed 
St rs and those that are ot; and that the former twinkle, 
while the latter do not. The second judgment sel cts p rt 
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of this complex mraning. But, in the same way, when we 
state that man is mortal, we are seh'rting a part of the com¬ 
plex nicaning- that has been attached to “ animal.” Thus 
to select the relevant part of a r< implex meaning may rightly 
be regarded as the formation of a fresh judgment. For, 
as we have seen, a judgment cannot rightly !)e regarded 
as <'xpressing anything more than what it makes explicit. 
.What is implicit in it serves as the basis for other judgments. 

10. Obiecfive OUtcr implkd in Thmtght. -^lw thus touch¬ 
ing upon S(,)me of the fundamental points in logic, what chiefly 
concerns us is the irnjdication of objective order. If the 
twinkling of stars, the liarkiag of dogs, the dying of animals, 
were not more or less persistent facts, and if there were not 
many such piTsisieni facts in th<‘ world that we apjindicnd, 
the whole .system of impli* ations would xillapse, and there 
would be no such thing as thought.* Hence some of the 
ancient sccpli<'s, who doubled any such p(‘rsist<‘nre of con¬ 
nected lueaninjy., sought to ahandon tlimgdit, and with it 
language, and to limit their cxpit’.••ions to |x»inting at indi¬ 
vidual objects. This was, in a %vay, logie.al ; and yet, in 
saying that it was logical, we imply tliat they w<!rc thinking. 
As human beings, we cann(U really abandon thought. ,We 
can only try to understand what is implit'd in it. In order 
to do tliis, we must now proceal to ctnisider ttiore definitely 
what are its fundamental laws or i*oiiditions. The way has 
been iirc'ptued for this by the consiileratbn of the meaning of 
judgment.» 

* See belowt Chapter ¥111, espedall}? | 5 * 

® The treiitiiieiit of jiicigmetti here h »ieces«rlly somcwlial. iketchy. It is a 
lebject to which a gmnl deal of aheritirtr'i h» reecotly given* The writings 
of Professor Mefmmg, in parlienlar, have thrown rniirli frtmli light upm it. For 
tome aecoiint of hiti views, reference may \m mule to ilirce arlkrleti hy Mr* Hoisell In 

i<) 04 ,a!Kl to the arllde on **Objectives,Troth ami Birror/'' by Mr* 1* H. Strange, 
in Mind^ October Mr* Strarige’i paper ciri the iitipirl of judgment in the 

Fromdi»i$ pfiki Arkkkiim Smkfy, ml nvi, iifeo Im aiiwitltcct* Professor 

Bewey% treatment of the iiihject (SimUm in l§nmi Thimy) it interesting, font 
stems to me too pi«‘clv || fe im|H>rhiftt to cikllngniih tlw psycho^ 

lO:',lcai treatment of belief Irum the h.gfeal treahneitl of Ittflgiiienh 



CHAPTER VI* 

LAWS OF THOUGHT 


i I. ’Meaning of Laws of Thought. —That, in some sense,! 
f thought is subject to certain fundamental conditions is! 
obvious. In particular, every one must recognize that, if! 
our thinking is not consistent vifith itself, there must be! 
something fundamentally wrongri with it. Hence attempts! 
have been made to formulate the fundamental laws that! 
are necessarily involved in all thought. The laws that are 
f ost commonly stated are those of Identity, Contradiction,! 
fExcluded Middle, and Sufficient Reaso n. That in some sense! 
these laws do condition our thinlcing can hardly be denied ;l 
but in what sense we are conditioned by them, is by no 
cans 'so apparent. In order to see what the exact sense is,! 
it may be well to notice first certain interpretations of them j 
that appear to be definitely incorrect. 

I (a) They are not to be interpreted psychologically, i.e. 
|they are not to be regarded as laws of the subjective pro- 
■c ses of our thought, in the sense in which the principle of ! 
sociation may be said to be such a law, or in the sense in ! 
hich the use of images or of some form of language may i 
be said to be a general condition of thinking. Psychological j 
conditions such as these influence our thinking in the sense ! 
that it is difficult, or even impossible, to carry on any | 
jprocess of thought without observing them. This can hardly ! 
jbe smd to be true of the fundamental laws of thought, It 
iK quite easy to think inconsistently. The difficulty is all in 
the opposite direction. Not only does it seem clear that 
ntramed minds are apt to fall into contradictions. Writers 
of igh repute, such as Emerson or Carlyle or Nietzsche, 


* ^Tbis ciiapter is reproduced, with so 
puhlished ’ Mindy July 1916. 
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may almost be said to glory in their inconsistency ; and 
even systematic writers on logic, such as J. S. Mill, seem 
pretty obviously to be guilty of self-contradiction or incon¬ 
clusiveness on several occasions.. It may be .said, no doubt, 
that this is due to want of thought ; but this ajiprars to be 
true only in the sense that the thought has not been .sufll- 
ciently clear and persistent. In <lct<'rininiiig that thought 
should be clear and persistent, we .seem to Ik: asking for 
more than that it should simply be thought. Mori-nv-rf. there 
are some difficult problems, such as motion, timt;, freedom, 
in which it seems to be true that the more st remit >u .ly 
they are thought about, the more liable we are to fall into 
contradiction with regard to them. There is nothing pmaTIel 
to this in the case of Iaw.$ that arc of a purely pyvt li>iIo;',ic-d 
character. It seems clear that the Law.s of niought are,; 
objective, rather than subjective, in their character.* 

(b) Yet they are not to Ixj interpreted as conditions of 
reality. It may be true that nothing that is real is Hidf- 
contradictory ; but it docs not ap|K-ar that we are entitled 
to affirm this without investigation and discussion. If reality 
be understood in the sense of simple existema-, it has l>e«*n 

definitely affirmed by some—e.g. Dr, bo-. in. pi.a . that some 

things that exist are self-contradictory. This may be f.dse, 
but it is not obviously absurd- Things that seem to have; 
a certain colour, when looked at in a particular way, ‘;eem 
to be without it when they are differently iv;;.nd( d. Tlii*? 
apparent contradiction may be removed ; hut it stamis ele.jr 
that we are led to remove it, not by the a|.p>-;uan. e of tha 
thing, but by our dislike of contratlictory affirmaiioitH. Again, 
if reality be understood in a different .sense, as <>1.],.. n, 
mere appearance, it is not at once apparent tliat reality in 
this sense must be .self-consistent. We cannot assumt* fliali 
the actual is rational, though wo may take it m a uiirkiir;' 
hypothesis, or oven lie able to prove it by an elalKirato 
course of argument.** Panncnide.s may on llio whole iio 


I teke this to be what is meant by Mr. KuhscU in !il« toriiention that wlial ;»e 
called Laws of Thought are in reality Lawn of Things, thit this em only !« 
. *’y giving a rattier uiiuHual meaning to "ThingN." It mmm N'sl to s-iy 

nl, “'® th® conditions of intelligible meaning and valid infeieiK*. See 
The Probkms Philmt^phy^ chapter vliL 

• The chief difBcalties are dealt with Jn Bt>ok III. 
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regarded as the first philosopher who definitely sought to 
maintain the rationality of the actual; but Zeno, his chief 
disciple, was apparently only able to defend his position by 
urging that any other view led to difficulties and coptradic- 
tions that were at least quite as great as those involved in 
it. Plato, largely by reflection on the work of Parmenides 
and Zeno, was led to a fresh effort to maintain the rationality 
of the actual; but he maintained it by the method pf 
dialectic—i.e. by showing the contradictions that are in¬ 
volved in any way of thinking that does not grasp reality as 
a whole. This line of thought was, in more modern times, 
elaborated, with German thoroughness, by Hegel; and, still 
more recently, it has been reinforced, in a more tentative 
I way, by Mr. Bradley and others. According to any view 
I of this type, the self-consistency of the whole involves the 
I contradictoriness of all partial views of it. If a doctrine of 
this kind is correct, self-consistency can only be established 
as an ultimate result of thought about reality, not assumed 
as a fundamental presupposition. It is, moreover, very 
difficult to establish a view of this kind in such a way. as to 
make the coherence and self-con.sistenc.y of ultimate reality 
thoroughly clear,; and, until such a doctrine is definitely 
established, it cannot be held that there is any inherent 
absurdity in the views of those who doubt or deny that 
ultimate reality can be apprehended as a self-consistent 
system. Such doubt or denial may either be set forth in 
a definitely sceptical form, such as that of Gorgias, or it may 
simply be stated as an objection to the view that the nature 
of reality can be intellectually apprehended. It may be 
supposed to be apprehended by some form of intuition or 
faith, rather than by clear thought. Heraclitus, for instance, 
seems to have maintained that contradictoriness lies in the 
essential nature of things ; and it appears to have been 
largely in opposition to him that Parmenides was led to 
formulate his doctrine. Plotinus, again, partly following 
Plato, held that reality can only be grasjicd by intuition, not 
in a definitely intellectual way ; and, in our own time, a 
similar view has been set forth by M. Bergson, and, in a 
somewhat different way, by Mr. Balfour, with a great deal 
of eloquence and persuasive, power. Kant also tirged that, 
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in ttempting to form a coherent view of the universe, 
thought falls inevitably into self-contradiction knd that 
ultimate reality must be held to be incomprehensible. He 
did not, however, recognize the possibility—at least for human 
minds—of any intuitive apprehension of reality, but only 
urged that certain views about it might rightly be entertained 
on the basis of moral faith, as fundamental postulates. He 
recognized, moreover, that the views entertained on this basis 
were self-contradictory, and hence incomprehensible by the 
human mind. The utmost that we could hope with' regard 
to them—e.g. with regard to the postulate of freedom—^is 
that we might “ comprehend their incomprehensibility.’- 
Now, we are not at present concerned with the truth or. 
falsity of any of these doctrines. But it can hardly be 
maintained that they are primd facie absurd,; and hence 
we are hardly entitled to assume, as a fundamental pre¬ 
supposition, that reality is self-consistent. The tension of 
opposites, that was emphasized by Heraclitus, has still to 
be recognized as a fundamental aspect of our lUniverse, 
however we may seek to reconcile them.i Fundamental 
laws of thought must not, therefore, be based on the nature 
of reality. 

(c) It is more legitimate to regard them!, with Kant, as! 
being of the nature of ideals or regulative principles. But | 
even this view is subject at least to some qualification. In 
thinking about reality we are trying to grasp its essential 
nature. If this essential nature is not self-consistent, it 
cannot be, in any final sense, an ideal for thought that it 
should be so apprehended. It would seem best to say 
rather, as Mr. Bradley does, that the effort after self- 
consistency is a “rule? of the game” of thinking. But of 
course this is a somewhat playful way of expressing what is 
meant. The attempt to apprehend the nature of reality is 
not a game. It is rather the most serious business of life ; 
and even those who doubt the efficacy of thought as fhe 
instrument of such an apprehension, have to recognize that it 

* An attempt is made ip Book III, Chapter IV, to show that we need not 
suppose any ultimate contradiction in reality, ut this is not an assumption that 
we are entitled to make at the outset. We may thiuk ourselves fortunate if it oau 
be sbowu at the eud* 
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is the only instrament that human beings possess in any 
definite form. It might be best, therefore, to describe what 
j are called the fundamental laws of thought as the chief 
1 implications that are involved in the use of this instrument. * 
Accepting this as a general statement of what is to bo 
understood by these laws, we may now proceed to consideir 
more definitely how they are to be interpreted. In doing" 
so, it will be convenient to. consider separately the impli¬ 
cations of conception, the implications of judgment, tb.o 
implications of reasoning, and the implications of belief. 


2. Implications of Conception.—Th.^ essence of a con- 
|ception lies in the definiteness of its meaning.^ Until if: 

^ has been clearly defined, we can hardly be said to apprehertdL 
it at all. In the case of numbers, for instance, it can hardly 
be doubted that even an animal is more or less aware of 
the difference between a large number of things and a. 
smaE number. Some savage peoples do not appear to have 
a much more definite apprehension of numerical relations 
than this. Most civilized people, on the other hand, are 
able to count things and calculate their relations. But it 
is only the trained mathematician who has a clear apprehen.— 
Sion of number as such. Similarly, there are but few people 
who can be said to know definitely what is meant by life, 
art, religion, morality, government, truth, reality, value, and 
many other concepts ; although almost every one is able to 
make some use of thein for practical purposes, and even to 
think about them in a vague way. It is only when they a.re 
clearly defined that they acquire a fixed meaning ; and even 
then further reflection upon them may lead to some modi¬ 
fication in their definition. But they cannot be employed 


* I need hardly state that I am not here admitting that thought ca t) 

properly described p an instrument. My point is that, even if we say, witli Ivd' 
Bergen, that the intellect is only an instrument that has a certain value for 
practical purposes, we have still to recognize the conditions under which tfi t- 
instrument works. The less we ascribe to thought, the better may we be able 

see the irreducible minimum of its implications. 

” concept has been somewhat hardly treated by some recent logician = 
egel fully recognized its place, but some of those who are largely to be regar-d^Cri 
his followers (led by Mr. Bradley) have been rather disposed to ignore it. Se#*. 
on this^ subject, Professor Muirhead’s Philosophy and Life (“The Place of fK ’ 
Concept ”), 
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for the purposes of exact thought until their meaning hns 
been at least provisionally fixed. iWhen this is done, the 
concept has a certain permanence, and is distinguished from 
every other concept. The concept of a circle, for instance, 
can be clearly, grasped, and marked off from that of lan 
ellipse or any other curve. Every instance of a circle is 
an instance of one definite type, and not of any other. 
There are thus involved in all cases of clear conception the I 
aspects of identity and difference, j and it is here that we | 
see the significance of the first of the so-called laws of | 
thought. A meaning is identical with itself, and distinct 
from every other. This does not, of course, involve thatf 
the meaning may not be changed. There is perhaps no terra 
that is not liable to have its meaning changed in some degree 
from time to time. Even in mathematics this occasionally 
happens, and in the more concrete sciences—especially those 
that are concerned with human life—-it happens with consider¬ 
able frequency. But when the meaning is changed, we 
are no longer dealing with the same concept, though’ yre 
may be dealing with a closely related one. Clear thought 
is not possible unless we continue to use our terms in 
exactly the same sense. iWe Cannot make any definite state¬ 
ments about unity, motion, redness, sweetness, pain, or any 
other concept, unless we are able to, assume that every time 
the term is used it conveys a meaning that remains identical 
with itself, and is distinct from any other meaning. If we 
mean by religion sometimes one thing and sometimes another 
—even if the two things are very closely related—^if we use it 
sometimes in a sense that would include Fetichism and some¬ 
times in one that is only applicable to, such religions ^s 
Buddhism or Christianity, our thinking about religion is 
almost certain to be, in some degree, fallacious. It was 
this, I believe, that Parmenides had in mind when hte first 
formulated the principle of identity. Being, he urged, must 
always mean being, and must always be distinguished from 
non-being. ‘ Plato, in like manner, contended that a definite 
meaning must be assigned to rest and motion, likeness and 
unlikeness, one and many, justice, knowledge, beauty, good¬ 
ness, and every other fimdamental concept. ■■ Otherwise there 
can be no clear thinking. It is important to observe—and 
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it was fully recognized by Plato—that the fixity and eternity 
of these concepts do not imply that the particular objects 
to which they may be applied have any similar fixity. 
Nor does it imply that an object to which one concept 
I is applicable may not also have another concept apphed 
jto it which is different and even opposed in meaning. A 
thing that, from a certain point of view, can be regarded 
as one, may also be regarded as many, from' a different point 
of view. The earth may be at rest with reference to us, and 
in motion with reference to the sun. .What we mean by 
one and many, by rest and motion, is not affected by such 
applications. In this sense, then, we seem to be entitled to' 
maintain that “ every concept is a meaning timelessly iden¬ 
tical with itself and tunelessly related, by relations of fcontrast 
jor resemblance or otherwise, to other concepts in the world 
iof knowledge.” * 

It is important to bear in mind, further, that, in recog¬ 
nizing the element of identity in the concept, we are not 
excluding the aspects of difference that go along with it. 
In fixing the meaning of a concept, we are at the same time 
marking it off from every other concept. Red is red, and 
it is not blue. Moreover, we have to remember that every 
instance to which a concept can be applied is distinguishable 
from every other instance. Every instance of redness is 
distinguishable from every other instance. But each instance 
is identical with itself. The redness of this fire at this 
moment is that particular case of redness, and not any 
other; and every time we refer to that particular redness, 
we are referring to the same identical object. The meaning 
of the particular instance does not change, any more than 
the meaning of the general concept. 

If this interpretation of the principle of Identity is 
correct ,2 it enables us to see more clearly what is to be tmder- 
stood by a law of thdught. It is not the statement of a 
psychological fact. Few people do have or retain such 
definitely fixed meanings as are here referred to, except in 
mathematics and some other technical subjects in which' 
accuracy is important. Neither is it a statement about 

' Prcrf sor Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 343. 

* S betow, §3, for some further consideration of it, in relation to judgment. 
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existent things. A particular redness may disappear as soon 
as it is observed, and may never recur again. Even a 
class of animals or plants may gradually be transformed. 
Nor is it a statement about ultimate reality, which may be 
as changeable as the flux of Heraclitus or of M. Bergson. 
Nor, again, is it an imperative tliat we are bound to obey. It 
is quite possible to maintain that it is a mistake to try to 
determine either general concepts or particular instances in 
this definite way. It might very well be contended, for 
instance, that it is misleading to seek for a prex'ise definition 
of religion. It might be urged that this is only a convenient 
term for grouping together a number of facts that have 
certain affinities with one another, but to which no one 
definite meaning can be applied ju.st as the term heretic ’’ 
may be used to group together peoide who may differ as 
much from one another as they tlo from some recognized 
authority. Similarly, it might be urged tliat a definite con¬ 
ception of the State—.say, that held by Treit.schke, for 
instance—is highly mish-adiug and even mischievous ; and 
that it is much better to content ourselves with some vague 
conception that is sufficiently serviceable for jiractical pur¬ 
poses. Or it might be held that it is better to have no 
conception of God—or only a vague and variable one—than 
such a clearly fixed one as that of Calvin or jicrli.-qis even 
that of Spinoza. Again it may be urgtHl -as by Ifia-gson, 
Nietzsche, and the Pragmatists- that all definite conceiit.s 
have this misleading character, and tliat for tiny final truth, 
if there is any absolute truth at ail, we have to rely on 
intuition.* Even so, however, it would seem that wo ought at 
least to have some clear conccqition of whtit is meant by 
truth, by intuition, by misleading, by nii..diievi>ns, by better 
and worse. If we are to think at all, we must have some 
concepts that have a definite and fixed iiK-auing. The law 
of thought, in thi.s ca.se, is simply a statement of what is 
involved in anything that can bo rcj-.aiilcd as a definite 
thought. It may sometimes be wise not to think definitely. 


’ The dialectic of Plato aiitl by which tlw in.iclt ijit.n %• of certain concep¬ 

tions is shown, is of course very dltfcrcnt from this. The eo»R:ct»tion!i have first to 
be made dear and definite Wore their iiiadeqtmey can lx brought out. See 
below, Book 11, Ctopter 1. 
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or not to think at all. There may have been wisdom 
Goethe's Witches. 

Die hohe Kraft der Wissenschaft 
Der ganzen Welt verborgen \ 

Dnd wer nicht denkt, dem wird sie gescbenkt, 

Er hat sie ohne Sorgen. 

Still, thinking is t^hinking, and it has its implicatioias ^ 
Similarly, a picture is something that can be seen. It irta.y* 
be la poor thing, dt might be much better if it could not 
be seen ; but, in that case, it would hardly be a picture. 
It might even be better—as Plato sometimes seems *to 
suggest—that there should be no pictures at all. This is ^ 
question of values. And so it is in the case of concepts - 
A concept, if it is to be a concept at all, must have a definite 
meaning ; and this is true even if we grant that it would t> e 
better not to have concepts at all, or that they have only -a. 
provisional value. The question of values does not concern 
us at this point. We are only concerned with what is 
implied in having a concept ; and it would seem that this 
is all that we need understand by a law of thought in tho 
present case. 

Having thus seen how a law of thought may be inter¬ 
preted in relation to concepts, we may now proceed ±o 
consider its significance in relation to judgments. 

’3. Implications of Judgment,—K judgment, like a corx- 
cept, is a meaning, but a meaning of a somewhat different 
kind- The judgments “24-2 = 4,” “Green is not blue,’* 
“ If a triangle has two sides equal, it has two angles equal, ** 
“He either fears his fate too much or his deserts a-ro 
small,” all convey definite meanings ; and the affirmation 
of these meanings implies the rejection of others, Tho 
statement “2 + 2 = 4” would have no meaning at all if 
. it might equally well be said that “ 2 + 2 = 5.” Every 
1 judgment may thus be regarded as both affirmative and 
I negative. It asserts something and negates everything thmt 
is inconsistent with that assertion. The principle of Con — 
\tradiction is thus implied in all judgment. Here again 
have to bear in mind that we are not at present concerriL^d 
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with’ the truth or falsity of judgment, nor with the question 
of the value of the act of judgment. It may be the case 
as some maintain, that all judgments are more or less false* 
.The injunction “Judge not” may have a wider application 
than is commonly supposed. These considerations have no 
relevance to the present inquiry. We are only concerned with 
the questions What does a judgment mean? and What does 
that meaning imply? And even with these questions we 
are concerned only in a liimted way. ^^e are not inquiring 
into the si^ificance of different types of judgment, but only 
into the hind of meaning that attaches to every judgment, 
and the immediate implications of that meaning. It is very 
important for our present purpose that we should limit our¬ 
selves strictly to these two points. 

■When we thus confine ourselves to, what is strictly 
relevant, the significance of the principle of contradiction 
becomes clearly apparent. Every judgment ma y be regarded 
as the answer to a question, i.e. it is the statement of a 
meaning in a case in which other meanings axe conceivable. 
The statement “ This leaf is green answers the question 
“What is the colour of this leaf?”- Other answers might 
conceivably have been given. The judgment gives one answer 
selected out of other conceivable answers and excluding 
these other answers. The judgment may be a false one. 
The leaf may not really be green at all, or it may be only 
partially green, or may only appear green in certain lights. 
But the judgment asserts that it is green, and, in so doing, 
denies that it is not green. And what the principle of Con¬ 
tradiction calls attention to, is that every judgment contains 
the implication of such an assertion and such a denial. It 
thus plays a similar part in relation to judgments to that 
which is played by the principle of Identity and Difference in 
relation to concepts. It makes the meaning definite, and 
brings out its positive and its negative aspect. 

The principle of Excluded Middle serves simply to lay 
further emphasis on the definiteness of the judgment. The 
assertion “ This leaf is green ” excludes the assertion “ This 
leaf is not green.’-^ They cannot both be true and they caimot 
both be false. Of course they may both be inadequate. 
The leaf may be partly green and partly yellow, or it may 
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be a yellowish green throughout. Also the attribution of 
colour to the leaf at all may be open to question. Perh-^ps 
the statement ought to have been, “This leaf appears groeri 
in parts when looked at in a certain way in certain lig'h.'ts-’' 
There would thus be a sense in which it is green and 3-lso 
a sense in which it is not green. But the point is tha-t: it 
cannot be green in the same sense in which it is not greexx. ; 
and that, in the sense in which either assertion can prop^^ly 
be made, either the affirmative or the negative must be taruie. 
Otherwise both judgments would be meaningless. Meaning*- 
lessness, as Mill urged, lies between truth and falsehoodL- 
But the essence of judgment is meaning. To say tha-t it 
is meaningless, is to say that it is not a judgment—^thoxigh 
it may be an assertion, or a proposition that purports to 
express a judgment. .With what qualifications its meaning 
is to be understood is a question of interpretation. ** Ttiis 
leaf is green ” may only mean In normal lights the coloxir 
that is predominantly apprehended in connection with tliis 
leaf is green.’’ All that has here to be maintained is 
whatever the meaning of the judgment may be, it excludes its 
opposite ; and that one or other of them must be 
.The significance of this, however, will become more apparent 
when it is considered in relation to belief. 

Sigwart’s principle of Double Negation * is, in onae 
respects, preferable to that of Excluded Middle .; or a.t 
least serves to make its exact force more apparent. The 
point of this is thah just as in denying an affirmative jncig- 
ment we are asserting its contradictory, so in denying a 
negative we are asserting the affirmative that contradLiots 
it. From this it is at once apparent that, if we are xxoit 
entitled to deny either the affirmative or the negative^, t:he 
principle of Excluded Middle cannot be applied. Thi i 
especially the case when the subject to which reference is 
made is not actually contained within the system in which it 
is proposed to place it, or when its meaning, as so placed, is 
ambiguous. Such judgments as ** Squire Allworthy was a 
good man,’^ “ Homer was the author of the ///ad,” Zexx 

* See Ms Logic, Part I, chapter iv, § 24. The objections of Dr. Bosanquet to 
Slgwarts contention on, this subject {LogiCj 2nd edition, voL i, p. 302) cjo ot 
gpp^r to c to be convincin . 
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was 4 e Father of Gods and Men,” “ Christ was the Son of 
God,” can hardly be either affirmed or denied till we know 
in what sense and within what system they are to be inter¬ 
preted. Once a definite meaning is put upon them, however 
(and it is only then that they are properly to be called 
judgments, as distinguished from propositions), we see that 
in that sense they must be capable of being either asserted 
or denied, and that either the assertion or the denial must 
be true. Similar remarks may be applied to the use of 
relative or indefinite terms, such as large, bald, a heap, and 
ah those other expressions with which the ancient Megaric 
philosopher used to play. We cannot assert or deny any¬ 
thing with reference to such terms until they have been 
sufficiently defined to enable us to determine the exact sense 
in which they are being used.i 

It will be observed that I haVe not included the principle 
of Identity as one of the fundamental implications of 
judgment. It has of course frequently been so regarded, 
being usually stated in the form A is A,2 and being supposed 
to express the essential identity of subject and predicate. 
The unsatisfactoriness of this has often been pointed out ; 
and recently Miss Constance Jones, in her interesting Essay 
on A New Law of Thought, has proposed that the principle 
of Identity should be dropped, and that the principle of 
Identity in Difference should be substituted for it. But it 
is difficult to see that any definite law is provided in this 
way. A formula of this kind does not seem to throw much 
light on the very varied relations between subject and 
predicate that are expressed in different t>’pes of judgment. 
I am prepared to allow, however, that what has been called 
the Law of Significant Assertion is a fundamental implica¬ 
tion of judgment—i.e. the general principle that there is 

* Further considerations bearing upon truth and falsity will be found below in 
Chapter VIII. 

® It has been the fashion of late to substitute the for ula A is B for A is A* 
This is no doubt justifiable if the object is to give a general expr sion for the form 
of judgment. But surely this is not what is aimed at by the principle of Identit5^ On 
the face of it, the statement that A is B is too like the assertion that black is white. 
The important thing to emphasize is that both A and B, whatever they may stand 
for, must at least have a definite and persistent meaning. See, on this point, the 
remarks by Dr. Bosanquet in the Preface to the 2nd edition of his iMgtCj p. xii. 
See also below, ook 11, Chapter V, §§ 1-4. 
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a definite meaning in referring one thing to another (e.g. 
a quality to a substance, or an object to a class). But, as 
Professor Stout has pointed out, in his Preface to Miss 
Jones’s Essay, this hardly seems to be a substitute for the 
principle of Identity. On the whole, it seems best to say 
that the principle of Identity applies to the concept, Srather 
than to the judgment. ,What the judgment may be said 
to bring out, is that the Identity of the concept is not so 
hard and fast as to prevent it from being brought into some 
sort of unity with other concepts. This does not conflict 
with the principle of Identity, as explained in the previous 
section ; and perhaps it is right to say that this further 
implication of its meaning comes out in the interpretation 
of judgment. 

Another way in which' the principle of Identity has been 
interpreted in relation to judgment, is summed up in the state¬ 
ment that ‘‘what is once true is always true.” * But to appty 
this to any ordinary judgment requires a great amplification 
of its meaning. To show that “ This leaf is green ” is 
always true, we should have to interpret it as meaning 
something like this : What is indicated by a certain person 
at a certain time as “ this leaf ” presented the appearance 
which is recognized by normal vision in normal flight as 
greenness. Even when it is thus expanded, some doubt 
might still be raised as to the sense in which it can be said 
to be eternally true. If we are to apply the principle of 
Identity to judgments, it seems clear that it is best to avoid' 
any reference to time. Judgments as such (as distinguished 
from beliefs) are not things that occur in time. Perhaps 
the best way of applying the principle of Identity here is 
that which is suggested in Mr. Russell’s Principles of 
WMathemaiics ^ —viz. that a judgment (or proposition) implies 
litself (p implies p'). This has the advantage of connecting 
the judgment directly with inference. The first inference, 
it may be said, that we are entitled to draw from a judg- 

* See Bradley’s Principles of Logic, and compare what is stated by Dr. Keynes 
{For al Logic, 4th edition, p. 451). The distinction drawn by Dr. Bosanquet 
(Logic, 2nd edition, p. 203) between time of predication and time in predication is 
useful here. Compare what is stated by Dr, Keynes (pp. 77 and 451). ut it 
seems better to say that a judgment, as such, is essentially timeless. 

" .IS' 
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ment is the judgment itself. This is equivalent to the 
statement “ once true, always true ’’ ; but it avoids the 
somewhat misleading time-reference. It also avoids the intro¬ 
duction at this point of the problem with reference to the 
proper interpretation of truth—^a controversial question with 
which we are not yet in a position to deal. ^ Any statement 
that would be definitely rejected as untrue by many of the 
leading writers on philosophical subjects could scarcely be 
described as a necessary Law of Thought. In the case of 
those principles that I have ventured to set forth as being 
entitled to stand on that proud eminence, I have endeavoured 
to make it clear that, as here interpreted, they are com¬ 
patible with the most diverse theories of Truth and Reality. 
The same applies to the other principle that remains to be 
noticed, as being implied in Inference and Belief—the latter 
being distinguished from Judgment. 

■4. Implicaiions of Inference is entirely a 
matter of implication.. It consists in making explicit what 
is implied in some meaning or combination of meanings. 
The fundamental presupposition of this is that one meaning is 
implied by other meanings, which’ serve as its ground. .We 
are thus led to the principle that was referred to by Leibniz 
as that of Sufficient Reason or Grormd. But before this 
ran be properly dealt with, it seems necessary to refer to 
a still more fundamental principle, which may be best 
characterized as that of Objective Order. The possibility, 
of inference depends on the fact that one meaning is in¬ 
timately connected with others. The judgment “ z -k 2 = 4 ”• 
readily yields the judgment “4 — 2 = 2, because it is not 
an isolated judgment but one that falls within the general 
numerical system, within which the relations represented by 
4 - and — have their meaning. Similarly, “blue is darker 
than yellow ” gives us at once ** yellow is lighter than 
blue,’’ because the meanings with which we are dealing 
fall within the general scheme of colours, in which darker 
and lighter signify places in a definite order. So also 
"A is before B ’’ yields “B is after A,” becau^ the refer¬ 
ence is to the general system of time order. “A is to the 
right of B ” yields “ B is to the left of A,” because we are 
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dealing with' a definite order of space relations. “A is 
the husband of B ” yields *'B is the wife of A/’ because 
we are dealing with a definite form' of human relation¬ 
ship. A is better than B ”■ }delds “ B is worse than A,” 
because the reference is to a definite order of values. “ A 
is greater than B ”■ yields “ B is less than A/’ because 
we are concerned with a definite order of magnitudes. “A 
is the cause of B yields “ B is the effect of A,” because 
we are referring to a definite order of causal relations. 

‘‘ Man is an animal ” and “ Animals are mortal ” are two 
judgments which yield “ Man is mortal,” because the former 
judgment refers man to a definite class arrangement, to 
which a special characteristic has been ascribed. This 'last 
form of order was the only one that was definitely recognized 
by the Aristotelian logic, and it still forms the basis for 
the greater part of the treatment of inference in modern 
formal logic. But it seems clear that it is only one case 
of the kind of order that furnishes a basis for inference. 
The general basis of all inference is the recognition of 
' some form of Objective Order. This is the case even with 
infermces of a simpler type, in which we appear to proceed 
by simple identity, as in the admirable illustration that is 
given by Dr. Bosanquet.i The two judgments ‘‘His first 
penitent was a murderer and “ I was his first penitent ” 
yidd at once the judgment “I was a murderer.” But 
evidently this depends on the recognition of an order of 
penitents and the continuity of the individual life (at least 
If the characterization as ‘‘ murderer ” is held, as it probably ; 
would be, to qualify the person as now existing). Similarly 
It IS very obvious that the principle commonly referred to 
as the “uniformity of nature ” is simply the recognition ' 
of definite order in natural phenomena. It is needless to 
elaborate this. It seems clear that there could be no in- 
ference of any kind without the recognition that the meanings 
expressed m judgments fall within systems of Objective 

Here, again, it is important to bear in mind that we are ^ 
not at present concerned with the reality of such Orders ^ 
bwt only with the fact that they are implied in inference' ^ 

' EssenHals of Eogic, pp, 140-1, I 
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TIw imifnnnify of nature may he subject to many rxi cptioiis. 
The causal order may be broken by (‘unfin,Time 
may not run on ioniinuuu ly.* The man who was the first 
penitent may really have become a different person. All 
that we are concerned to urge is that far as any of these 
nci'afiniis of order are true, inference Ijecomes invalid or 
uncertain, it is only in this sense that we seem l>oiind to 
maintain that the jninf ip!u of inference is that of Objective 
Order. Olulutr ly this connects closely with the ptitKijise 
of btifiiciimt (irmuid ; i>ut it scenss better to consiiier this 
in coiHieclion with hclief. 


*15, IrnpUciitiori'. of Ih'lk'f. Tlte difference Instwetai a be!i<‘l 
and a prupu.i’ida or judy.inciit » is that, while the fitter is 
simply the expression of a. uuniplc-v mu.min;*, the former is 
the acceptattt e of that iiiiMniii;', as true i>y some parikular 
|)ersan. This, of course, raises the ijuu tiiuy What is Truth? 
but %viih that wt* neeil not at present iuftrern ourselves. There 
may be no such thing as truth ; or it may be only a name 
for wliat is generaiiy lielievisl. All that is iuipu)!.!!!! for 

our present puipu .1- is that the meaning .”.pr. .ih! in a judg¬ 
ment may be .e-ccpti-d or rejn ;.-.! ; amt that for this aceept- 
ani'e or ivj.-. tiuu there are certain r.iu.md .. It would seem 
that we can di .titey.’!: !i five kimls r»f ground cm which belief 
may be based, it/} We may believe .oen thiii;; simply because 
we chttose ti> believe it ; (I/) we may believe soniiUbing 

because; we hitve been taught to believe it ; (c) we may 

believe bertuise it appears to be .self-evhletit} 

(ti) we may believe •.■•iiietliin;; because it is a valid infer¬ 

ence. from .ojnt’tliin:', else that we believt*; tr) vve may 
believe somethitig because, it .ijipi-.o • to be a nrs c ,„iry 
assumption for the establishment or < vpl.ns iti .n of other 

^ I aiiulf rfiiiftir iint ttirnf %^m ttutiulmnml^ 

I Jiiit fiiiif tirgifiit tti.ll lliry may, f’i»r mr piirpm«?i In? rrganlr-d an 

irrcftftVtiiit# 

StiifW iwrfci* dbtiriilimi mill uiicl tn 

ittM jmlgiiirtd iiti In it t«i mr fan prcviniufly 

tfi ifg 4 rri 4 idtrpdr.ilbrn m the af » iiifimiiift* ;i JiiifKmriil 

m ttw mtMiiiiiiJ llidl k ami a belk*l m iht n( ttuil iiifaiiitig 

by soiiM pri'bt^iTd, WIfli ffm Imiki wi? ;irt* iiut 

it presiitl i pir ate we hw aiimWwitg Iw Iriilliof Wl€ffeii»|fi 
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beliefs. It is sometimes difficult to make a sharp distinction 
between these groimds of belief. Often beliefs are enter¬ 
tained on the cumulative force of more than one ground. 
But, in general, the distinctions seem sufficiently clear. The 
following illustrations may help to bring out their meaning. 
A man may believe that he mil succeed in a particular 
enterprise that he has undertaken, because he very much 
wishes to succeed, and failure is “ unthinkable.” In the 
language of .William James,^ he “ wills to believe.” The 
ground here is purely subjective ; though, of course, it will 
generally be the case that grounds of a more objective kind 
are mixed up with it. When a man chooses to believe some¬ 
thing, he generally looks round for some circumstances that 
will justify it. But the subjective ground is real|, and some¬ 
times it has a certain value in practice. In war-time, for 
example, the “ will to win ” is recognized as an important 
element in national psychology. Possunt quia posse videntur. 
But sometimes it is only a source of blindness. Most people 
in this country chose to believe that a great continental war 
was almost impossible, in spite of all the warnings that they 
received, and all the evidence of preparation for it. This 
did not make the catastrophe any the less real, or enable 
them to meet it more effectively. Nor does optimism or 
pessimism with regard to its outcome—often based largely on 
individual temperament—have much direct influence on the 
actual result. But it seems cfear, from such instances, that 
the ground of our beliefs is often a psychological ground, 
and that occasionally the entertaining of beliefs on such a| 
ground may be justified. On the other hand, beliefs may 
be based rather on social pressure than on individual inclina-i 
tion. The weight of custom and tradition is often greateri 
than that of personal bias. It is inevitable that we should 
accept many things on the authority of experts or on the; 

* William James explained afterwards that by “the will to believe " he meant 

only the right to believe; but apparently he still meant the right to choose our| 
belies without definite objective grounds. It seems clear (as has been already; 
urged) that all conscious believing^s distinguished from that which is un-j 
consdously implied in action—^is choosing. The question is only, What constitutes| 
a su cient ground for such a choice ? Perhaps if James had been content to claim; 
the right to hofe^ or to select as a working hypothesis, he would have been less open! 
to critids . See below, Chapter X, § ii, and concluding Chapter, § 4. | 

• In other words, a cause rather than a reason, I 
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general ground of the trustworthiness of human (( ‘’iniony. 
A man may believe that he is imniorial. not merely herauscj 
he wishes it, but because it is one of the doctrines of the 
Church' to wlndi he belongs. Tlje <*fiurrh may have 
other grnuiids for its doctrine ; am! the individiia! may have 
other gromuls for to the Church. ' But in botli 

cases it may be true that the cxjd.m.uiun. an; historical ami 
psychological, rather than logical. Again, a man m.ay believe 
that “ the whole is gre.iter th.'m its i>art," berause it seems 
to be self-evident. He may believe that if hi* steals he 
will be puiiisbiMl. because! it is a valid itifenaia* from wh.tt 
he knows of the social order. He may believe that fliere is 
a uniform three-dimeieiional space, because witlwitf this con¬ 
ception he cannot deal witli the problems of hiuriideaii 
geometry. 

Ntnv, the first two of iliese grounds do not appear to 
call for any spi'cial eommeut at this [mint, ‘fhey multi only 
be jiroperty dealt with Ijy a general consider.ilion of tint 
developnu’ut of choice and tlie infiuenee of the social factor 
upon it. The fourth also nei'ti tint further concern us. 'fo 
accept a judgment or a tiumber of . is to arcepi 

what can be logic.illy inferred from them. The third am! 
the fifth grouml:.. however, raise the piohl.-tu ; of Axioms anti 
Postulates or Hy|xnhese», t»n which some remarks ajj|iear 
to be nece.ssiry, 

6 . >l.wm?.“-This term has been applied to iii Igpiifufi; 
of very different tyi>es. I’he .siiujilest kimls of ,ask»rns are 
tho.se that merely unfold the impli. .nicer, of certain centep- 
tions. A few illustrations from pg -ctm irv may serve to make 
this clear. 

{a) “ A whole is greater than its part.'* This simjily 
brings out what is meant liy " whole " anti " part " in exten¬ 
sive magnitudt!. A foul is made up of inches, and the foot 
is greater than the inch. As sotin as we go beyond magtii- 
tudes that are purely exti'itsive, the axiom bet:orm?s doubtful, 
and may hi? false. A chaiti, for instance, is not ;.ffou;-er 
than its strongest link : on the contrary, it is only as strong 
as the wcake.st. I'ht; same applies to a dtain of i.a .cniic'. 
Similarly a heated surface is not actually hotter than its 

7 
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hottest point.> The vitality of a plant is not necessarily 
diminished by pruning; nor is the strength of an army 
necessarily increased by the addition of inefficient troops. 
The Greek proverb that “ the half is greater than the whole ” 
(fl-XIov n/tttru iravrog) calls attention to the fact that a magni¬ 
tude which is extensively greater is often less in power and 
value. Even in knowledge the piling up of a mass of material 
does not necessarily mean more insight. The saying of 
Hobbes is sometimes worth remembering, “ If I had read 
as much as others have, I should have known as little.” 
But, as applied to magnitudes that are purely extensive, the 
axiom admits of no doubt, because it simply explains what 
is to be understood by such' a magnitude. 

(b) “ Things that are equal to the same are equal to 
one another.” This, again, simply makes more clear the 
meaning of equality. If A is equal to B, B is equal to A. 
If A is equal to B, and B is equal to C, A is equal to 
C, and C is equal to A. Similar axioms might be stated 
with regard to other relations. If A is before B, B is 
after A. If A is before B, and B is before C, A is before 
C. If A is to the right of B, B is to the left of A. 
If A is to the right of B, and B is to the right of .G;, 
A is to the right of C. If A is an ancestor of B, B is 
a descendant of A. If A is an ancestor of B, and B is an 
ancestor of C, A is an ancestor of C. Axioms of this kind 
simply bring out the meanings of certain relations and orders. 

(c) “Two straight lines cannot enclose a space.” This 
js a . little more difficult. A simpler way of stating it is 
“Two straight lines can only meet at one point.” This 
follows from the meaning of a straight line, which is perhaps 
best interpreted as a definite direction in space. Now, in 
a uniform Euclidean space, every direction is completely 
different from every other. Two straight lines from one 
point mean two entirely different directions from that point, 
and have consequently no other point in common. This 
simply brings out a characteristic that is involved in the 
meaning of Euclidean space, and does not necessarily apply, 
to other conceptions of space. 

* Of conrse, it could be made hotter by concentration ; and, physically regarded, 
M potentiality of heat. 
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Such axioms as these present no real difficulty. ■■ They 
are analytical, in the sense that they simply serve to bring 
out the meaning of conceptions. Some of the axioms that 
are set forth by Descartes are similar, if they are strictly, 
interpreted. “ A being who can do what is more difficult 
can do what is easier ” is analytic, if we add the words “ for 
him”/; for it then simply explains what is meant by easy 
and difficult. But, without this addition, it involves the 
questionable assumption that what is easy for one being is 
easy for another, and what is difficult for one is difficult 
for another, Emerson’s squirrel says to the mountain— 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut. 

It was probably easier for Napoleon to lead a'n army than 
to write Faust : for Goethe the reverse might very well have 
been true. Hence the axiom of Descartes in a very ques¬ 
tionable one. Similarly, his axiom that every moment in 
time is a distinct existence from every other, involves a 
theory, and a very questionable theory, about the nature of 
time. Axioms of this kind, if they are to be admitted at 
all, are better characterized as Postulates. 

7. 'Posiulaies.'-^Wh.2X are called Postulates in mathematics 
are not always very clearly distinguishable from axioms.^ The 
postulate that a straight line can be produced indefinitely 
seems to be involved in the conception of a straight line as 
a direction in a homogeneous space, and consequently involves 
simply the same presuppositions as those contained in the 
statement that two straight lines cannot enclose a space. The 
difference seems to lie merely in the relative simplicity or 
complexity of the assumptions that are involved. Sometimes 
the assumptions are very great, as in Descartes’ assumption 
with regard to the nature of time, or in Kant’s Postulates 
of Practical Reason. Such assumptions are made on the 
ground that, without them, it is impossible to give a satis¬ 
factory account of certain facts. Kant thought, for instance, 
that, without the Postulates of Freedom, Immortality, and 

* Dr. Schiller’s ssay on “Axio s"as Postulates” in the volume entitled 
Personal Idecdism^ should be referred to in this connection; and so should the 
treat ent of the subject in Dr. osanquet’s Logic^ Book II, chapter vii. 
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God, we could not give a satisfactory account of the moral 
life* tWliat are sometimes called “ Working Hyjx)these 
in physical science are of a similar character. Even ttr^ 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy seems to be essen¬ 
tially such a working hypothesis. The difference between 
these and such axioms as have been referred to in the 
previous section, is that the latter are involved in the meaning’ 
of the conceptions with which we are dealing, while the formeir 
re only required for explanation—i.e. for bringing the pair- 
ticular facts with which we are dealing into relation to some 
more comprehensive order. But, as every judgment implies 
the recognition of some kind of objective order, it may t> 
urged that the difference is one of degree. It depends on 
the extent to which it may be held that we are obviously 
entitled to take some kind of order as self-evident or 
intuitive. This is a point that calls for further explanation- 

S. Intuitive .—There are some things that it i 

hardly possible to doubt. We can hardly doubt, for instance, 
the validity of the mathematical operations by which th. 
rel tions between numbers are established; and we can 
hardly doubt that numbers are applicable to objects. When 
we think of three points, three triangles, the three sides of 
triangle, three petals, three sheep, tiiree men, three nerve , 
three judgments, or the three persons of the Trinity, it seem 
clear that there is an intelligible sense in which triplicity can 
be ascribed to each of these objects ; and that whatever 
can be shown to hold of the relations of three to other 
numbers wiU be applicable to these objects, so far as they 
re properly described as three. How far they are rightly 
so described is of course another matter. In some case 
the units appear to be separable in a sense in which* 
others are not ; and in some cases they appear to be? 
homogeneous in a sense in which others are not. But 
still there is a clear meaning in characterizing ^them 
three; and, so long as we adhere definitefy to that 
meaning, we can say that they are one more than two, andL 
ne less than four ; and we can go on to apply various other: 
unterical relations to them. There are, however, important 
Qualific tions. If there are three triangles r three me , 
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one may be removed, and two will be left. It is not in tf» 
same sense possible to remove one of the sides of a triangle 
or one of the petals of a flower or, we may suppose, one 
of the persons of the Trinity, without aldTing the whole 
character of the object. Nor can any of tlie objcct.s referred 
to be divided into fractions, as a brick or a cheese might 
be, without altering or destroying its character. Apart from 
such qualifications, however, it seems clear that numbers have 
definite meanings which can be applied to objects of the 
most varied types. Similar remarks may be made about 
c^tjnality. A number of peas or eggs may be said to be all 
equal, and so may a number of men, provided that we con¬ 
fine our attention to certain purely <|u;in(iiativo .-e.pcTf ;. And 
even things that are not tjuantitativcly equal may be recog¬ 
nized as ccjuivalcni or “ fungiljle " for certain purjH)'.rs. A 
coat and a pair of boots, for instance, may be K'rogiuV.ed 
as btung cxrhanp.ealile, though they are very tiilTerent in size, 
number, and appsarance, and in other K-.pr. ts ailupttid for 
very dififerent jnu [lo .t' ;. So men, as ** hKHl for powder,*’ 
may be treated as equivalent, though one might be hardly, 
distinguishable from Caliban and {mother migiit be the author 
of The Tempe$i. So with words. In spoaiuug of the 
motion of a bird's wing, we may call it " beating " or 
“ flapping ’* I but wlien John Bright at the time of the 
Crimean .War .said, “ The angel of death has been abroad 
in the Itmd ; we can almost hear the betiting of his wings," 
the substitution of the word " flapping," as was nottsl at 
the time, would have led at once from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 

What appears from such instances is that we very readily, 
make u.se of conceptions, such as number and eqiudity, anc 
apply them to particular objects, ami can hardly doubt that 
they are .appHc.-iblt', when they are u.sed in certain easily, 
recognizaldt' ways ; but that their u.se becomes doubtful, and 
requires careful considtiratkm, as soon as we pasa bejyond 
such simple applicjitions. The same applies to our use of 
time relations, cjiusjd relations, and others. 'I'hat in some 
sense one thing is before another, and timt in some sen.se 
on® thing is the cause of another, is often so obvious that 
it would hardly be possible for any one who was not rnad to 
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doubt it. Our belief, ia such cases, is sometimes said to be 
instinctive ; and there seems to be a sense in which it is 
hardly possible to doubt that many of the animals have such 
beliefs—if they can properly be called beliefs. Birds are 
probably unable to count; but it is pretty certain that they 
recognize some difference between one egg and two eggs. 
Most animals also act habitually in ways that seem to imply 
some apprehension of equality, greatness and smallness, before 
nd after, cause and effect, and similar conceptions, as applied 
to particular objects in particular circumstances.* But the 
ability to do this is very different from the ability to appre¬ 
hend clearly the meaning of these conceptions, and to under¬ 
stand the qualifications with which they are applicable to 
different types of objects. The fact, however, that we have 
such instinctive or intuitive beliefs before we discover their 
full meaning and implications, and the qualifications with which 
it is right to apply them, is not merely of practical importance 
—in the sense that, otherwise, it would hardly be possible to 
carry on our lives at all; it has also a theoretical significance 
as serving to show that our use of concci)tions is not an 
rbitrary game, but has its foundations in the nature of the 
world that we apprehend. This, however, is not a point on 
which we need dwell further at present, ,What I have rather 
sought to bring out, is that such intuitive beliefs, though in 
some sense hardly capable of being rejected, stand in need 
of criticism before we can be sure that we know the exact 
sense in which they can rightly, be accepted. 


5. Foundations of Logic.—!Whn.t has now been urged about 
the meanings and implications of conerptions, judgments, 
inferences, and beliefs, should enable us to sec niort^ clearly 
what are the basis and significance of logietd doctriin*. If 
we define logic as the science of implicalions, we shall not, 
I think, be departing widely from what it has gnuwmlly been 
taken to mean. But there are different ways in which 
irnplications may be considered; and tlie.se give rise to 
different types of logical doctrine. 

In what is commonly called Formal Logic, only one kind 

I The sense in which they do this is well discussed in Professor Lloyd Mort[aa*s 

4ni': 4l Li/$ fnieUi^s^ce^ dbapti^r ijf. 
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of implication is dealt witt—viz. that involved in the con¬ 
ception of classes. From the point of view of modem thought, 
this is little more than a game. It was not a game for its 
founder, Aristotle, because he regarded classification as the 
great aim of science. The formal treatment of thought can, 
however, be extended, as it is in modern mathematical logic, 
so as to deal with other relations than those of classes. The 
treatment of fallacies is, moreover, often combined with the 
study of formal logic ; and in dealing with these, the implica¬ 
tions of language have to be considered in a more concrete 
way. The study of the methods of the special sciences, in 
the more empirical types of logic, involves the consideration 
of some of die chief forms of objective order, notably that 
of causation. Transcendental logic, on the other hand, seeks 
to deal with all the fundamental conceptions that are used in 
thinking, and to bring out all their implications. Thus it 
seems right to say that implication is the one subject with 
which every kind of logic is concerned. It is confusing to 
mix this up with psychological inquiries into the processes of 
thinking, or with discussions about the general nature of know¬ 
ledge, or with the meaning of truth and reality, except in so 
far as questions may arise about the implications of different 
conceptions of knowledge or truth or reality. The one aim 
of all logic is to make our meaning clear, both with regard 
to what is meant and to what that meaning implies ; and it 
would be well if it could confine itself to this. No doubt 
in doing this it is incidentally helping us to discover truth 
—at least if truth is something that can be made clear. At 
any rate, the laws of thought, with which we have here been 
dealing, would seem to be simply the fundamental conditions 
of clearness. How far such clearness enables us to gain 
genuine insight into truth and reality, is another question ; 
but at least we can hardly hope to gain such insight without 
it. It may be well, however, to add a few remarks here on 
the relations of Logic, as thus conceived, to Epistemology, 
on the one hand, and to Mathematics, on the other. iWe may 
refer to Mathematics first. 

Mr. Russell, in his extremely interesting book on The 
Principles of Mathematics^^ urges that that science is essen- 

’ See especially p. 9. 
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tially concerned with* implications ; and some other writers 
also have sought to bring Mathematics into very close relations 
with Logic, if not even to identify the two subjects. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in the working out of his treatment 
of Mathematics, Mr. Russell has frequently to appeal to 
general logical considerations, and sometimes has to confess 
that problems arise which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to solve by purely mathematical methods. The truth appears 
to be that mathematical science (at least in its application to 
particular objects) aims essentially at providing us, as E. 
Mach has urged,' with an “ economy of thought.” This is 
of course a very valuable function. Once a general method 
has been discovered for seeing the implications of particular 
conceptions or judgments, the further working of them out 
may become a more or less mechanical process. In some 
cases, as we know, it can actually be relegated to machinery. 
But, before the machinery can be set to work, we have to 
consider what it is to accomplish for us ; and frequently it 
is necessary also to interpret the results that are reached by, 
such a process. We may economize our thought, as we may 
economize our labour { but the human factor cannot be 
altogether eliminated. Hence it would seem that there still 
remains a province for Logic even in dealing with those 
problems of implication that can be mathematically treated. 
Some of the problems, however—such as those implications 
that are discussed in the Logic of Hegel—do not appear to 
be susceptible of mathematical treatment at all. 

Epistemology, on the other hand—^i.e. the general doctrine 
of knowledge-would seem rather to be concerned with the 
presuppositions both of Logic and of Mathematics. The maffi 
problems of this subject have been already partty indicated, 
and will be further considered in some of the subsequent 
chapters.* But it has to be confessed that the distinctions 

‘ See his book on The Analysis of Sensations. e applies this description 
(following Avenarius) to science in-general; but it appears to apply ore particu¬ 
larly to those that are formal and abstract. On the general conception of Economy 
of Thought, reference may be made to the article by Dr. W. Frankl in Professor 
Meinong’s Vntersachungen zur Gegenstandsiheorie, and to The Problems of 
Phil^sofhy,by Proles^r Hoffding. On the general relations between Logic and 
ath^ tics, the article by Mr. W. T. Marvin in the American volume on The 
si Realism ay be consulted, especially p. 52. 

» Espe^alty IX and X and siQine of tbo§o o^iatoly fpllpwing, 
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between difTerent fs of study are to soma extent arti¬ 
ficial. The dealt with in one science can seldom 

be cut off quite sharply from those of othens.* 

* Thr irl.ifstitjs of I,rf'igi4‘ to tiilief hiivt! fij*ii.nasr4l 

wriltr'4. I1if first vciltitiic of Loi^t^rhi. UnkrsmitmMf^tn one 

ftf Ihe ftnwl nLiliofifIc siccoiifil^ ; liiit he dne^ not to Jirrlve »it my terv cleAf 

drcisirwi wilti rrKiirtl to Its csseiitial f^roviiiccf* Oft the rcklton^ lieiween I,4iglc aiKl 

the remarks by Ilr. Tn*-. iu.jn-ef mnt rtltlhai, vril. it* |i|i, 40.f|| 

Mill to me high!? Iiislrticllve* See abo Royeeb on tlie in 

WitKlcIhancI and #/ PkikfMpkkAil p» ,1.29. 

IVofesfdir Wliifrtmacli wlin has gi^en itnieh alteidiori toth^ rrhillims lieiwcim 
mifl mathrmaticsi I'eeciifly made the loHowing statement 011 llie iiiihjcil * 
** Matliriikdiefi m nothing eltc Itiiifi the more eompllcateil parb of tlir aif of leanoio 
Ingi whci-e it c^iiiceniR irnmher* qmmHtyiamt jl’/te 0 riimimlmn 

e/ Thim 0 ti^ I*. 45h II ii iioieworthy that he tliii wibirit as m dfl I 

tliliilc b 4 li logic and m.itliriiwticH are prof^i-i^ w'lVni'Ci; bill if rwiis light to 
eliararkriw this special ai^ilicalirm of malht'm.thcs m mi art; iintl it srrtiw In iiw 
thiih in fh'iiH way* llir di'dinclioti hctwreii thr iscieiitdie Ircrilmriit ol iifiphcaiiiitis in 
gciiei'al anti the tvorking mil of some c 4 them in tlehnl |«i very well hioiiglil mi, 
Se« lilin fife Prdikm. if 4 'iiwlcifeet i>, C» |i|:t» 4Ci2««-4* 




CHAPTER VII 


THE CONCEPTION OF OBJECTIVE ORDER 

;i. The 'Meaning of 'Order.--W& have seen the iinpor(aiir<> 
of the conception of order as an imj)lica(i()n of logical tlionght ; 
but we must now try to determine nwre definitely its meaning 
and its principal modes. 

As Professor Bergson has well urged,* it is hardly possible 
even to conceive of a complete absence of order. .When we 
speak of disorder, we generally refer to the absence of some 
particular kind of order. Most commonly the kind of order 
that is referred to is that of subordination to a purpose. When 
Anaxagoras said that all things were in disorder, till 
came and arranged them, it is doubtful whether he had any 
quite clear meaning; but Socrates and Plato interpreted him 
s meaning that the conception of the best is to be taken 
as the fundamental principle of order. And this is what we 
appear generally to have in mind when we speak of the 
ordering of things. A ship is in good order when every¬ 
thing is so arranged as to subserve the purfK)H(‘.s of the voyage. 
So it is with a house, a garden, etc. But obviously things 
may be arranged in some sort of order without any ndcrciif'e 
to a special purpose. The arrangement of pl;int.s and animals 
in classes, for example, does no doubt subserve certain 
purposes ; but, apart from any definite i>urp<. ic, it 
itself as a natural arrangement. In logic, as we have alrtuidy 
noted, this has pnerall'y been taken as the chief |)rini ipk- 
of order. But it seems clear that any la-iMciiilr that has 
some possibility of continuous application may be taken as 
principle of order. Alphabetical' order or chroiu.Iogic.tl 
order may be valuable for particular purposes ; and there 
are m ny other modes of continuous relationship. To dis- 
» CrmUv$ BpoMkUf especially pp» ^44-9# 
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cover them all, and to place these orders themselves in a 
continuous order, is a very difficult problem. It is closely 
related to—if not, in the end, identical with—the problem of 
the discovery of the categories. .This we are not yet in a 
position to discuss. But it may be well, at this point, to call 
attention to some of the most conspicuous and fundamental 
of these modes of order.* 

. 'Modes^ of Order.—It will be best fo take them, as far 
as possiI)Ie, in wiiat ;ippt.';u-s to be the order of relative 
simplicity. 

:(t) Numerkal Order.— It is usual to distinguish betwt'cn 
cardinal and ordinal numbers, and the word tends to be 
used also in a more extended meaning, which oirries us 
beyond either of these. The siinjilcst w.ay in which numbers 
can be used and undt>rstood seems to be that in wliich they 
are <‘ni})loy('d in couiiiiug the memljcrs of a more or k.ss 
h(»m()gtuic<ins class or group. Such a group may coraist 
of any number from zero (e.g. the class of *’ human beings 
not liable to error ’’) up to an indefinite multitude (e.g. the 
class of “human beings who are liable to error"). The 
numbers tliat are used for this piirpo'.c form a continuous 
series, o, i, 2, 3, etc., in which each memlxtr is greatt^r 
by one than that which precede.s it. This k the series of 
cardinal numbers. The number contained in a definite group 
thus considered is determinate (though it may only l>e deter¬ 
mined as “ indefinite"), and remains the same, in what¬ 
ever order it may be taken. But sometimes die order is of 
some importance. In the results of an examinaiion, for 
instance, there may not only, be a certain number in the 
first class, Init the candidates may also be arranged, within 
that class, in order of merit. Here, the onier in whii'h they 
are taken is not indifferent; but the nurnljers used to intli- 
cate the positions of the candidates are the same a« before, 
with the omission of o. ,We thus get the series of ordinal 
numbers, or, in other words, numbers u.stxl for the anani;i^- 

* The'most «Iaboratc Irealment of the subject t»f Order with which I am 
acquainted is that contained in the Ordnuni^Utkrt. of Professor H. Driesvh. Ho 
treats it as an IndepciKtent subject, di-.tinK«if.liafite from togle, Theory of 
_^nowJedfe, and Metaphysics; but perhaps not diiitin|uishaWe {row Ihci 
Ge^cmtmdslhmk ^ Professor Meinong, 
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ment of objects in a order that is not simply numerical— 
i.e. not simply one of coiinting. But the fact that the groups 
with which we have to deal are frequently not composed of 
homogeneous members^ leads to further extensions of the con¬ 
ception of number. A group may consist of members that 
can be divided into parts ; and some of them may be so 
divided, while others are not. A collection of peas may 
consist partly of whole peas and partly of peas that have 
been split in two. It thus becomes desirable to take account 
of fractions ; and a fraction also may be called a kind of 
number. Such an extension soon leads to others, which carry 
us far away from the original meaning of number, and 
introduce such forms as signs of differentiation and 

integration, orders of infinity, and so forth. But all these 
complexities grow out of the simple fact that things can 
be counted ; and we may take the arrangesnent of homo¬ 
geneous objects within a group as the most elementary mode 
of order. If everything were absolutely different from every¬ 
thing else, it is clear that the numbering of them would have 
little, if any, significance. Nor, indeed, could it have much 
significance, if everything were absolutely the same as every¬ 
thing else. It is the presence of identity in difference that 
gives significance to the numbering of objects in groups. 
This, then, we may take as our first mode of order; 
and it is one that helps us in dealing with every 
other mode. 

'(2) Temporal Order.—The relation of before and after 
is perhaps the next in order of simplicity, though it raises 
problems that are extremely difficult. Even in counfiiig 
the members of a group, we necessarily take them one 
before another, though' the particular order in whitffi they 
are taken is, in this case, immaterial. In vital procc'-s.ses, 
however, the order is not immaterial. Chiklliood comes before 
youth and manhood ; and the order of unfolding has great 
significance for human life. For the present we arc not 
concerned with that significance. ,We have only to note 
that the relation of before and after runs through the whole of 
our experience. .We cannot even imagine an experience which 
should not contain this order; and yet it is so simple that 
it hardly seems possible to say anything more about it than 
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that it is there. The difficulties that arise in connection 
with it will have to be considered later. 

(3) Spatial Orrfer .“-The relation of side-by-side-ness is 
hardly less miiversully present in our ;)pjir('Iiciisi(in of objects 
than that of before and after. It is most familiar to us in 
the form of that physical .space to which we refer ntaterial 
objects ; but, in imagining' things also, wt; bestow ujxjn them 
the characteristic of extension. .Wln-ther in -seeing or in touch¬ 
ing or in iina!,;iiiing', we tentl to think of the extension of 
objects as falling within a uniform three-dimensional .sy.stetn, 
spread out indefinitely in all directions, .Within such a sy.stent 
the spatial relation can be readily rc-pn-cn'i'd as uniform 
and continuou.s throughout. There art!, however, some diffi¬ 
culties in the way of this roorcpiion. thoiigit hardly as great 
as those that present tlicrnstvlves in connection with time. 

(4) Ortkr of /Agrees.—Most of the characteristics that 
we find in objects ajijH'ar to lie cajiable of iKung present 
in greater or less intensity. A colour may be more or less 
bright. A sound may be more or less loud. A jiain tnay 
be more or less intense. Even a thought may be more or 
less clear. In this case, as in the case of numerical quantity, 
there i.s an extreme limit on one side'—vi*. zero. From this 
it would seem that there is, theoretically, the jxi ..siliility of 
continuous and mdefinite increase, though in our actual 
exptuiimce the degrees are neither continuous nor imlcfinitely 
extended, 

(5) Qualitative Order Is also the possibility of 
more and less in approximation to certain types. A colour 
may be more or less red, or more or les.s blue, tuwl thert; 
is an almost continuous transition from one cohntr to another. 
Tire same is less con.spicuously apparent in the case* of sounds, 
smells, tastes, and perhaps in some otlier sensible qualiiirs. 
Tlie transition in such cases is not from zero to a certain 
magnitude, but from one ix)sitive tjuaHty to another. 

(6) Order of A'wris. -From a sound to a colour, on the 
other hand, or from a taste to a smell, there is no eotuinuou.s 
transition. Rather there Is a great gulf fixed betwt‘en these 
different types of expeii<‘m-.-. They can tmly he eoimeeted 
by similaritu;s in the ways in which they arc cognized atul 
in the sources to which we are led to refer them, 'rids docs, 
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however, to some extent enable us to group them together 
in a kind of order, but an order that has to be recognized 
as very incomplete and imperfect. 

•(7) Causal Order .—The. question of causation is still 
somewhat controversial, and must be further considered at 
a later point.' Kant connected it with the hypothetical form 
of judgment—If A, then B—and this at least furnishes us 
with a good starting-point. One thing follows upon another, 
not simply in the sense that one comes after the other, but 
in the sense that there is a certain regularity in the relation 
between the one and the other. This is especially the case 
with changes. Any change in the world is accompanied or 
followed by other changes ; and there is a certain regularity 
in the way in which these changes take place. It used to 
be thought that one thing is efficient in bringing about changes 
in other things ; but the conception of efficiency was criticized 
by Hume in a manner so clear and cogent that it is now 
almost universally abandoned. Hume urged that the supposed 
necessity of the sequence of one thing upon another is only 
a subjective necessity based on custom. Kant, in a somewhat 
cumbrous and tortuous fashion, contended that the neces¬ 
sity ^ is not purely, subjective ; since, without orderly con¬ 
nection i the changes that take place, the world would not 
be knowable system. This seems to be true. If so, causal 
order has to be recognized as one of the fundamental orders 
in the world that we know, and so as one of the postulates 
of scientific thought. But its exact interpretation cannot be 
dealt with at this point. 

t(8) Order of Qrowih.—The general conception of causa¬ 
tion relates to the connection of changes i one thing with 
changes in other things throughout the world. It is probably 
true that even the slightest change in any object is connected 
with slight changes that extend thn.)ughout the whole universe. 
The doctrine of conservation of energy is one of the chief 
ways in which changes at any point are connected with other 
changes. But there are some objects that can almost be 
regarded as little worlds within themselves. These are called 
organic unities. Although these objects are connected, like 
others, with the whole of the surrounding world, yet the 

' Book n, Chapter IV, 
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changes that take place in them are mainly connected with 
other changes that are also within them. Living beings have 
a certain order of growth and decay within themselves. This 
applies to plants and animals and also, in a somewhat different 
way, to unities of animal life, such as a hive of bees, and 
more definitely to unities of human life, such as families, 
tribes, nations, and even the general life of humanity as a: 
whole. The characteristics of this kind of unity were well 
brought out by Kant. 

[(9) Order of Coriscioasness.--Th^ hmd of order that is 
described as organic unity becomes most definite when it 
is accompanied by consciousness. There is at once a more 
complex and a more definite order in the life o’f an animal 
than in the life of a plant. As Spencer put it, it is at once 
more differentiated and more integrated. The conscious centre 
of cognition and feeling brings it near to the teleological 
order which, as noted at the outset, is our most prominent 
type of what is properly to be understood by order. B.ut 
it is only in the thinking consciousness that this becomesi 
quite definite. 

;(io) Order of Value. —In the thinking consciousness, as 
we have already noted, the order of growth becomes largely 
determined by choice ; and choice is guided by valuation. 
Even in animal life there appears to be something that may 
be described as implicit valuation ; and in human life also 
the valuation is to some extent implicit. .We are, in general, 
only partially aware of the ends that we pursue. But we 
are more and more seeking to attain what is good, true, 
and beautiful ; and the order of himian life becomes ore 
and more guided by the consciousness of these ends. 

^(ii) Moral Order. —It is chiefly in the moral life that 
this kind of order becomes fully explicit. Here we are guided 
by the conception of what is absolutely good ; and all the 
facts of life fall into their place as means to this supreme 
end, or as partial realizations of it. ^ 

(12) Logical Order.— we return to the point with 
which we were concemed in the last chapter. In logical 
thinking we make use of the various orders to which refer¬ 
ence has ow been made; and we seek to bring out their 
implic tians “ orderly way. The fundamental orders 
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fumish us with the major premises in our reasoning; and 
these lead us on, step by step, in a continuous process, to 
more or less well-established conclusions. 

'3. 'Relations within Orders.—Whea. we consider any 
system in which there is a definite order, it becomes clear 
that there is a great variety of relations contained within it. 
In mathematics, for instance, a great variety of relations 
are discoverable among numbers, depending simply upon the 
structure of the numerical order. Similarly, the structure 
of the spatial order forms the basis for a vast variety of 
spatial relations. Orders in which the structure is not so 
definite, such as that of colours, do not yield an equally 
great variety of relations, but still a considerable number. 
Relations of this sort may be called intrinsic. They ' are 
essentially involved in the nature of the orders with which 
we are concerned. Hence they serve as the basis for defini¬ 
tions. The number 7, for instance, may be defined as 6 i. 
A straight line may perhaps be defined as a uniform direction 
in space. Green may be defined as the colour that lies 
between yellow and blue. Good may perhaps be defined 
as the ultimate object of rational choice. Such definitions 
are of course not analytical or nominal. They do not simply 
unfold the primary meaning of the terms that we are defining ; 
but they indicate the place of the objects that are denoted 
by these terms within the order to which they essentially 
belong. In this sense, terms that are commonly said to be 
indefinable—such as those denoting sensible qualities—appear 
to. be capable of definition. 

"4, Relailons between Ori^/'s.—There are other relations 
of a more external kind. Qne order may be related to 
another order, or objects within one order to objects within 
another* Sounds, for instance, are not without relations to 
colours, A good deal of ridicule has been cast on the blind 
man ^ho thought that scarlet was like the sound of a trumpet ; 
but it is now generally recognized that he was not so far 
out as was commonly supposed. Causation, again, enables 
us to connect things that are in themselves widely different. 
Colours appear at particular parts of space and in connec- 
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txon with the sense-organs of particular individuals. Such 
relations are rightly said to be external. If, however, the 
universe can be regarded as a roai[)lele]y ordered system, 
it would seem that even these external relations might be 
found to be intrinsic. In any case, they direct attention to 
more comprehensive order, within which the narrower orders 
are brought together ,• though the structure of these more 

comprehensive; orders is often less appareiil than that of the 

simpler ones. Hence the emphasis that is laid on external 
relations by Mr. Russell (and perhaps even, in a different 
way, by Green >) is apt to be misleading, Tlie conception 
of objective orders seems to be logically prior to that of tlie 
relations that subsist cither within or between orders. 

5. !mpUcatlon$ of Orrkrs.—T\\Q. fact of implication, to 

which attention has already been dnivvn, seems to dci>cnd 
entirely on order. Nothing irnplie.s anythin,!'; else, except in 
so far as the two thing.s arc included within some definite 
order. In tlie s!a,(riucn(, for instance, “ If I do not come 
by the three o’clock train, I will come liy the five o'clock 

train,” it may be .said tliat my not coming by the tliree o’clock 

train implies my coming by the five o’clock one : I>ut evidently 
the one does not in itself imply the other. The impHcalion 
depends on the continuily of my iniri «):.(•!;; and this again is 
a conipIc.K order, based ultimately cm certain valuations. This 
is a point that it is imixiriant to bear in mind, in connection 
with the interpretation of tnuli ; and it will have to be 
noticed, in that coiuii-i iion, in the fitllinving chapter. 

6. The Conception of a Co$tnos.-~T\\i' consideration of 
the various modes of order to wliieh rtd'erence ha.s now he<*n 
made, leads us naturally to the cuinTpiiMU of the Univitrse 
as a completely ordered system or Cosmos. It is with this 
roiiri'ptioii tliat constructive philosoidiy has been concerned 
tliroughoul the whole of it.s history. In early ( 5 ret‘k 
philosophy, the order of the Cosmos was at first conceived 
as a mechanical order. Anaxagoras suggested a new way 
of thinking of it by reproseating' in»rie as the I'riiu ijilo of 
order; and this suggestion wa.s afterwards adopted and 
developed by Plato. The Platonic eoutcptioii has, in the 

* .See beknv. Chapter IX, § 7. 
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main, served as the foundation for almost all the subseciucnt 
attempts that have been made. The essence of it is that 
the Moral Order, or the Order of Value, is to be taken as the 
interpretation of all the others. It certainly seems that 
the subordination of everythiiijj to the realization of what 
is intrinsically good or beautiful is the only way in which 
we can definitely conceive of a completely ordered sy.stem. 
It is the only kind of conception that is, in Spinoza’s phrase, 
causa sui, its own ground. When we see that something 
is good or beautiful, we may still ask how it is, but we 
no longer want to know why it is. Plato’s sugi'-t-slinn i.s 
that the ultimate explanation of things is a tvAy, rather than 
a how. But it is very difficult, as Plato well knew, to 
explain the universe in this way ; and we cannot, at this 
stage, discuss its possibility. But it seems at least to be 
the most hopeful direction in which a solution may be sought. 

7- The Conception of Chaos .—^'Phe conception of a perfect 
Cosmos has, as its opposite, the conception of Chaos. But, 
as we have already noted, it hardly seems po.ssibIe to think 
of a complete absence of order—just as it is hardly pohsiblc 
to think of pure non-being (if, indeed, these two things are 
not essentially the same). In fact, it might even be urged 
that a perfect Chaos would, from its very perfection, be a 
kind of order. Its studious avoidance of order would even 
suggest purpose. Hence it miglit be held that the most 
perfect Chaos would be one that had an illusory a|)p(*aran<e 
of order, suggesting purpose without its reality. It would 
seem, in short, that what is essential to Chaos is not absolute 
disorder, but absence of design. A univer.se that cannot be 
made intelligible is essentially chaotic, even if a ronsidcrafihi 
amount of order is to be found in it. Thus it mtiy be cott- 
tended that we are really presented with the tdttirnativcs of 
regarding the Universe as a Cosmos or as a Chaos. How 
these alternatives are to be dealt with, we are not yet in a 
position to consider ; but some further remarks about them 
may not be out of place. ^ 

8. The Order of Experience or Existence.—It seems dear 
that the world, as it appears to u.s in our ordinary expert- 
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ence, contains a considerable amount of order. It consists 
of numerable parts, occurring in a certain regular sequence, 
falling to a large extent into a regular tlirc-e-dimensional 
spatial order, having definite d('gn‘c.s, qu;iliiii-s, and kinds, 
giving evidence of causal corrcspondi’iice, <ontaining- living 
beings which suggest and are sometimes conscious of tlic 
guidance of definite pnriioses. At the same time, we seem 
to detect some absence of order. The kinds of things, in 
particular, are marked off from each other in an ,abrupt 
and somewliat irregular way ; and they are distributed in 
a way that has very little a|)[)iTiraneo of design, ’riic 
appearance of design in living beings appears also to be to 
some extent illusory ■ esperi;!Ily if the origin of living types 
is to be accounted for by a i')rncess of struggle. In any 
ca.se, it is obviously very impi-rfcci. And, though Iturnan 
beings arc guided by jnirix.scs, yet tlie ultimate end at wliich 
they aim is very dillicult to make clear. \'et the amount of 
order that is iipjjarent in the uni\-erse is so great, anti Itecomes 
so incn‘asin,!>ly manifest with the growth of kntnvlt'dge, that 
it is not easy to regard it as eliaoiic. 11 ence we are led to 
ask whether it may be true, not only that a perfect (Tiaos 
would have some appearance, of ordi'r, but a 1st) lliat a [tt'rfect 
Cosmos might present, from certain points of view, some 
apiK-arance of disorder. Ihi-s, however, is only the stigga's- 
tion of a iJroblcm which will have to l>e considerctl at a 
later stage.’ 

* Enpeciiilly in Book III, Chiipterf^ 11 and IV. It may hi? well to lie re thiil 
the gencmil view act forth in thin chapter, m well an In some sitcccediiig chapters, 
repradiiccd from ‘‘A Sketch of a Philosophy of <5rder in Mmd^ April ifipi. A 
criticism of this hy Professor L. P, Kaunderfi appeared in January P114. Most of 
his ohjedlons, however, tnrned on the nnqiiestionahle fact that, my ttmmlng itt 
various pointH, not siifhciently explained* I have liorric them in mind, and I hope 
they may he largely removed hy the fuller statements in this and Hcveral of IIki 
following chapters, The conception of Order wan nmdi empicnti/ed hy' Royee in 
The W&rld mid the voL i, |^^p. 5afr»-48, and vol, li* ; and in 

WInclelbanci and Rage's EmyrMpmUa e/' tht PhikmphkMtl pp, 07«i35,, 

He stated in the latter book fp* 135) that ‘Mhe theory of Order will lura 
fundamental science in the philosophy of the fulured* Driescfdn 
may perhaps be taken m a first step towards the fulfilment of tins preiliction. Tlic 
treat:'."ent of Order in RusuclPs Principtm M&ih€nmlk\ cliaptcr xxiv, Is alsri 
citremely interesting hut I think he hardly gives the conception a ^ailfuimitlv 
fundamental place. Professor Osfwald is another recent writer who has laid 
much emphasis on tiro conception of Order. See his Mmkrm NdifirpMimupkte^ 
eiptcially p» lyj. 




CHAPTER Vin 

TRUTH AND REALITY 

I , The 'Meaning of Truth and Falsehood.—Iti discussing, in 
a previous chapter, the general implications of thought, we 
allowed that truth might be supposed to mean merely what 
is generally believed, or what serves as a working hyjwthesis. 
In view of what has since been urged with reference to 
objective order, we may now insist more definitely on the 
objectivity of truth. When we state that 2 -j- 2 = 4, or that 
virtue implies knowledge, or that the earth revolves round 
the sun, or that we are at war with Germany, it seems clear 
that we do not merely mean that these things arc generally 
believed, or that they are convenient hypotheses, but that 
they are true in a certain objective sense. No doubt there 
are some other things that are commonly affirmed, such as 
the theory of conservation of energy, the doctrine of the 
homogeneity of space, and some others, which may be more 
purely hypothetical; but, as soon as their hypothetical 
character is recognized, we do not say that they are true, 
but only that they are probable, or that they are good work¬ 
ing hypotheses. We have now to inquire, more definitely, 
what is to be understood by saying that anything is true, 
when the term is taken in its more strictly objective sense. 
To do this, we must return to the coucci)tion of objective 
orders. 

,When we say that it is true that 2 f 2 4, and false 

that 2 -(- 2 = 5, we are referring to relations that liold within 
the scheme of numbers. We are not referring to anything 
else. We do not mean, for instance, that tire four sides 
of a square might be separated into two sets of two, inde¬ 
pendent of one another ; or that two sets of two men winking 
separately would be as efficient as four working in co- 
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operation. ,We only mean that a set of four contains 2 more 
units than a set of 2. Now, this is clearly not a matter of 
opinion. It is involved in the structure of tlic numerical 
scheme ; and so, within that scheme, it is objectively true. 
So again, if we state that blue is nearer to green than to 
yellow, this is true with reference to the scale of (olnurs, 
and is not a matter of opinion. Nor is it merely a matter 
of opinion that beauty has more value than ugliness, virtue 
than vice. Such truths follow from the structurt; of the 
orders with which they are concerned. About historical 
truths, and in general truths of fact, there is more iMiviihility 
of doubt. But when we state that .William of Nonnatitly 
came to England in ro66, wt; certainly intend to state what 
is objectively true. Here we are mainly to the. 

orders of time and space ; anti we mean that the cvajnt 
referred to had a certain di^rmite jxi.silion within these orders. 
If wc are right in thi.s, the statement is true in the .siirne sense 
in wltich it i.s true that 2 f- 2 t-- 4. It would seem, tlien,. 
that, when we say that anything is true, we mean that it is} 
in conformity with the .structurt; of a certain olrjetaivt; order, j 
Understood in this sense, every judgment is eitlier true or 
false. Its meaning either is or is not in coitforniity with the 
structure of the order to wliich it refers. We iire liert*, of 
course, concerned simply with judgment in tht; sense in which 
the term was previously (‘xjiltiined. What we have next to 

consider is the sense in which truth and falsehood.rather 

correctness and erttn’-rnay be ascribed to beliefs. 

2. TAe Aimning of Correctness and Error,—A iKdief, as 
we have already noted, apjiears to mean the aricpianre of 
some judgment as true ; and we have now seen in what sttnse 
this is to be interpreted. When the jiuljpncnt thus accepted' 
as true is true, the belief i.s correct; when it is not true, thr| 
belief is erroneous. But correctness and <;rror, unlike truth 1 
and falsehood, admit of degrees. A judgment that is fttlse 
may be more or less remote from the truth. When it approxi¬ 
mates closely to the trutit, the belief that it i.s true tuay ntd 
be seriously erroneous. If one man is six feet high, tttul 
another is five feet eleven and a half inches, it is false to 
say that they are of the same height ; but to believe that 
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they are equal may not be seriously wrong for many purposes. 
Again, even if a judgment is true, our belief in its truth 
may be to some extent erroneous; since it may not be 
properly understood by us. If I believe that 2 -f- 2 = 4, 
my belief is so far correct; but I may fall into a serious 
error if I understand it to mean that two sets of two things 
taken separately are in every way equivalent to four things 
itaken together. Hence it is probably true to say that men’s 
beliefs are seldom either entirely correct or entirely erroneous. 
fBut it is at least misleading to express this by saying that 
'there are degrees of truth.* 

3. Truth as Correspondence .—It will be well to consider 
at this point in what sense it may rightly be maintained that 
truth means correspondence. In order to deal with this, it 
is important to bear in mind the distinction that has just 
been drawn between truth and correctness. It will be best 
to begin with the latter. 

; Correctness, as we have seen, relates to beliefs. Now, 
1 it seems clear that there is a sense in which it is right to 

say that a correct belief is one that corresponds to .some 

objective system. In order to give definiteness to this, we 
may select instances in which the system is .somewhat arbi¬ 
trary, and even trivial. Confusion often results from pro¬ 
ceeding at once to large and complex cases. Let us begin 

with a game. In a game of cards there is a recognized 

* It may be well to note that the distinction here drawn between correctness 
and truth does not quite correspond to that which Professor Dricsch draws in Ills 
Ordmm^slehrc (especially p. 22) between richtig ** and **' wahr.** If I tinder, 
stand him rightly, he would say that any judgment referring to relatimw that hold 
within some particular order should only be described as correct or erroncoys ; mul 
that only judgments that assign a place to some object in the universe m a wliole 
should be called true or false, Acconling to this usage, the judgment that 2 + 3 «* 4 
would be correct, rather than true. I can see that something k to be «ild for Ihli 
usage. But h is perhaps'^ best to say that the judg:., ent that 3 + a » 4 is true when 
it is recognized that we are dealing simply with relationii that hold within the 
numerical system as such. It would of course not be true (nor would It be correct) 
if it were understood to mean that the combination of two dlstiiiguishabte objects 
with other two will ^ always yield four distinguishable objects. Similarly it ig true 
ftat A comes before B,if we are referring to the recognized order of lelteri In the 
English alphabet; but it would obviously be neither true nor correct to say that Ihli 
is the order in the word bad/^ The question as to the proper meaniiig of ** true ** 
is of course largely a verbal one. The distinction, as I have drawn it, seems to' we 
to be of some importance, however it may be best to «press it. 
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order, which is objectively valid for those who are engaged 
in playing it. In certain games, for instance, it is a nile 
that the Queen can take the Knave, but not vice versa. In 
such a case, if any one were to believe that the Knave could 
take the Queen, his belief would be incorrect. The order 
recognized by him would not correspond to the olijective 
order. Here the standard i.s conventional. Ncvcrthchs-,, it 
is an objective system ; and beliefs are correct when the 
order that they recognize; corresponds to, or coincides with, 
the objective order to whicli they refer. The same, is the 
case in matters of etiquette—e.g. that a Duke takes prece¬ 
dence of an Earl ; or in morals—e.g. that it is wrotig to 
hate our enemies. Similarly, in M.-ilhcinatics, tlie belief that 
2 d- 2 = 4 is correct, and the belief that 2 2 ~ 5 is 
erroneous ; because the one rorresponds, and tlic other dcK‘.s 
not, to the relations that are imjtlied in tlic objective system 
of numbers. Or, agtiin, it .seems to be correct to believe, 
that .Shakespean* wrote the play of Oihello, and incorrect 
to believe that bacon wrote it. In this case, tlu; correct¬ 
ness may be iuteriireted either a.s eoi n-spoinh-iu-.- with the 
generally received opinion, or as corrc^sjjondeju t* with what 
actually occurred as a historical fact. In the same sense 
or senses, it may he held tliat human beings havi; bt-eu 
evolved from lower forms of life, tlsat the ejuth revrdvi-s 
round the sun, that in all tlie movements in the pliysieal 
universe the amount of “ energy ” (estimated in a sfxs'iu! 
way) is constant. In all these ca.scs, tliere is an objective 
system that is, more or less definitely, n-iognizi'd ; and the 
beliefs of particular individuals may either conform to or 
diverge from tlie objective system witli wliicli they are con¬ 
cerned, In this sense, therefore, we may hold that correctness . 
means correspoiuUaice. 

The case is somewhat different, however, if we tire con-, 
sidering, not the correctnei^ of a belief, but th<i truth of f 
a judgment, h juil!:',mciif is itself objective. It is a rleliuitt; 
meaning that jiarticular individuals may believe or ilisbelit've. 
The judgment tluit 2 -f 2 »=! 4 means that tliis relation holds 
within the .system of numbers. It is true if tliis is tlu; <*!tse. 
It either is or is not a relation that holds good within that 
particular system. Here we cannot properly sjieak of corre- 
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spondence, but rather of coherence. We are dealing with 
an objective system, in which certain modes of relation are 
implied ; and what we have to ask is, what are the modes 
that are implied in such a system. A proposition is true 
when the meaning that it is intended to express (which is 
what we understand by the judgment) is contained or implied 
in the system to which it refers. It is false when it means 
something that is excluded from that system. The judgment 
that 2 + 2 — 4 does not correspond to a relation that is 
contained in the numerical system : rather it is such a rela¬ 
tion. The belief, on the other hand, that 2 + 2 = 4 ^ 
belief that corresponds to the fact. Thus it seems best 
to say that correctness means correspondence, but truth 
does not. 

In truth-speaking, of course, the relations are somewhat 
more complicated. There is, first of all, some objective fact : 
next there are some judgments with reference to that fact : 
next there is the expression of these judgments in certain 
assertions or propositions, intended to convey judgments to 
some other mind. The judgments may or may not be 
believed by the speaker, and may or may not be so expressed 
as to convey their meaning to the mind of the hearer, who, 
again, may or may not believe them. Take the case of a 
merchant drawing up a statement of his income. As a matter 
of fact, his income (estimated in such a way as a skilled 
actuary would approve) is of some definite amount—say, 
£1,000. The judgment that it is £900 would, in this case, 
be false ; but he may believe this to be a true judgment. 
This would be an instance of an erroneous belief; and, if 
he stated to a tax-collector that his income was .C900, the 
judgment thus cx[)resse(l would be false in relation to the 
objective fact, but would be a true statement of his erroneous 
belief, which also is a fact. It would bo commonly said, 
in such a case, that he spoke the truth, to flm besl of his 
belief. If, on the other hand, he stated that hi.s income was 
£800, the assertion would be false, both with reference to 
his belief and with reference to the objective fact. In this 
case, but not in the other, he would commonly be said to 
have uttered a falsehood, and not simply fallen into an error. 
If, again, the tax-collector accepted tliis statement as true, 
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he would be in error ; and his error would be greater than 
that of the merchant who made the statement. 

This leads us to notice the sense in which we may speak 
of degrees of Truth and Error. 

4- Degrees of Truth ,—the conception of degrees? 
would seem to be applicable rather to correctness than 
to truth, rather to beliefs than to judgments. It is not, in 
general, as erroneous in a game of cards to believe that the 
Knave may take the Queen as that the Knave may take 
the Ace. It is not as erroneous to believe that an Earl 
takes precedence of a Duke as to believe that a Baronet 
takes such precedence. It is not as erroneous to believe 
that it is right to hate our enemies as to believe that it is 
right to hate our friends. It is not as erroneous to believe 
that Othello was written by Bacon as to believe that it 
was written by Comte. It is not as erroneous to believe 
that 2 + 2=5 to believe that 2+2=50. It is not 
as erroneous to believe that the sun revolves round the earth 
as to believe that neither of them moves at all. It is not 
as erroneous to believe that human beings are a special 
creation as to believe that tliey have always existed in the 
form in which we now know them. It is not as erroneous 
to believe that the total amount of energy is sometimes lost 
in motion as to believe that it always is so lost, or that there 
is no general rule of its conservation. In this sense, it would 
seem that there are degrees of correctness and error. 

On the other hand, when we know exactly what is meant 
by an assertion, it either does or does not express some 
relation that is contained or implied * in the system to which 
it refers. Othello either was or was not written, in whole 
or in part, by Shakespeare ; and, similarly, in the other 
cases. There is no medium here, when the meaning is 
definitely and fully stated, between truth and falsehood. 
Hence it seems right to say that there are degrees of correct¬ 
ness and error in beliefs, but not of truth and falsehood inj 
judgments. ^ 

* Or, as we might say, “ asserted.” I believe this is what Mr. Russell means by 
an assertion that is not “ psychological.” See Principles of Mathematicsy pp. 35, 
48-9, and 503. 
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5. Truth as Coherence .—^We may now notice a little more 
definitely the sense in which truth means coherence. In 
order to do so, we must set aside altogether the subjective 
aspect of belief, with which we have been concerned in the 
previous sections ; and concentrate our attention on the mean¬ 
ing of a judgment or proposition as such. Mr. Russell, in 
his Philosophical Essays, has very ably defended the theory 
of correspondence ; but he does so by intcn'irreting judgment 
as meaning belief.* Even in that sense, I am doubtful 
whether he quite succeeds in explaining what it is that corre¬ 
sponds, and what it is that it corresponds to. But, at any 
rate, in his Principles of Mathematics, where he is more 
definitely concerned with the objective significance of the judg¬ 
ment, he seems to me to fall in ratlier (perhai)s uncon¬ 
sciously) with the coherence theory. Of course that theory 
has sometimes been defended in senses that appear to be 
quite untenable ; and against these he has rightly protested. 
In order to bring out the sense in which it holds, 
I may refer to a passage = in which Mr. Russell notes 
a somewhat paradoxical aspect of the truth and falsity of 
judgments ; viz. that a true judgment is implied by all other 
judgments, and that a false judgment implies all other judg¬ 
ments. The paradox is removed when the exact incaning 
of the statements is considered, which appears to depend 
on a somewhat peculiar use 3 of the word “ implies -a use, 
however, that serves to bring out the rneeming of coherence. 
.When it is said that a true judgment is implied by all other 
judgments, what is meant is that all other judgments have 
to cohere with a true judgment. It occupies the field, and 
they have to put up with it, very much as Margaret Fuller 
had to “ accept the Universe." They imply it, in the sense 
that they cannot afford any valid ground for its rejection. 
No other statement can expel it. As Burns put it— 

Pacts are chiels that winna ding, 

And downa be disputed. 


* All the difficulties in Mr. Russell’s theory of judgment seem to arise from thl* 
identification—which, however, is by no means peculiar to him. It is, 1 think* 
really i portant to observe the distinctions between propositions, judgments, and 
beliefs. * Principles of Mathematics, pp. 15 hhq. 

3 See, for an explanation of this, the article on “ Implication and the Algebra of 
Logic,” by Mr. C. 1 . Lewis, in Mind, October 1912. 
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Similarly, when it is said that a false judgment implies all 
other judgments, what is meant is that such a judgment upsets 
the system of coherent truth, and gives no ground for the 
rejection of any other judgments, however contradictory. This 
may be illustrated by the passionate exclamation of Leontes 
in The Winter's Tale :— 

Is this tiothing ? 

Why then the world and all that*8 in*t is nothing ; 

The covering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing \ 

My wife is nothing; nor nothing have these nothings, 

If this be nothing* 

Obviously what he means by these emphatic affirmations is 
simply that the judgment suggested by the question is false. 
This instance may help us to see in what sense it can be 
held that truth means coherence. Judgments htdd or da 
not hold within particular systems. A true judg.nicnl fits 
into the system, as a key into its lock : a false judgment, 
if inserted, breaks it to pieces. A tlioroughly false judg- i 
ment is a judginent tliat holds only in the sy.stem of Chaos, I 
where every contradiction may be allowed. A true juilg.infiit, 
on the other hand, takes its place within an orderly whole ; 
and no other judgment can be allowed to contradict it. The 
system within which it holds may of ctninse be a somewhat 
limited one. The system within which Othello is jealous 
is the same as that within which lago is envious. If it 
is said that Othello is not jtialous, we have no ground for 
denying that in that system lago Is not envious. It is only 
within a certain coherent wliole that truth and falsehaoci have 
meaning. The truth i.s what coheres with it: the false is 
what it excludes, or what, if admitted into it, destroys it.* 
These considerations lead us directly to the meaning of 
reality. 

C. The Meuni/ifr of Reality i.s a somewhat 

timbiguous term. I'here are a number of senses in which 
it may be understood ; but it will perhaps be sufficictit to 

* On tlie general subject of Truth, reference ihmiW be made to the Eiiay on 
Error by Trofessor Stout in tlic voltiinc ciititted liimihm, Mr* |oachiiid:» 

book on The Nature «?/ Truth cemtaina Inicreatiiig diicitnilooi, hut in very 
incoiicliwive. See also the paper by Mimh L. S. Stefobiiig on relatliuii aiicl ailicrciice 
(P'mcmiings of ike dristoktiim Sur/r/y, voL ivll). 
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distinguish four—(i) the True, (2) the Existent, (3) the 
Perfect, (4) the Absolute or Eternal. 

i (i) Reality as Truth. —^Whatever is true may be said to 
be real. It is really the case that 2 + 2 = 4, that blue is 
different from red, that if A is before B and B before C, 
A is before C ; and so on. Whatever is valid within any 
particular order is real within that order. 

4 (2) Reality as Existence.—This is probably the most 
common acceptation of the term. Here we are concerned 
with one special order—viz. the order of experience. What¬ 
ever is experienced, or appears to be implied in c'xjicricnct'. 
is said to exist. Whales exist, but centaurs do not. Some 
■things that exist are more or less evil; others are more or 
less good. There is pain and sin and death. There is also 
knowledge and beauty and love. 

(3) Reality as Perfection.—Things are sometimes said to 
be more real, in proportion as they are more or less com¬ 
plete or perfect. A solid is said to be more real than a 
shadow, the solar system than a flash of lightning, a sub¬ 
stance than one of its changing aspects or qualities, a man 
than an oyster, scientific knowledge than ordinary opinion, 
good than evil, beauty than ugliness. The famous onto¬ 
logical argument for the being of God turns on the doctrine 
that what is most perfect is most real—in other words, that 
the ideal is the real. 

. (4) Reality as the Absolute or Eternal. —It may be urged 
that nothing is really real (ovrwe ( 5 v) when it.s reality is 
subject to qualifications—i.e. when it can only be said to 
exist at some particular place and time, or as apprehended 
from some special point of view, or as contained within some 
limited order. Thus the phenomenal is contrasted with the 
noumenal, and only the latter is held to be, in the strictest 
sense, real. Wlien Gorgias denied that any tiling is real, 
it would seem to have been in this sense that he denied 
it; and there are recent philosophers also who either deny 
reality in this sense or doubt whetlier it exi.sts or can be 
known or expressed.* 

* I have attempted to give a somewhat fuller account of the different ways in 
which the conception of reality may be used in an article on “ The Meaning of 
Reality” in Mind, January 1914. On the chief types of theories about reality, 
reference may be made to Koyce, The World and the Individual, vol. i. 
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Now, there is one supixisitioii on which these vnrious 
conceptions of reality may be reconciled—viz. the snpfiosiiinn 
that the universe is a perfect Cosmos. If so, perfection is 
real, and everything that is real is included in it. This 
reality would, moreover, be absolute and eternal, and all 
that is included in it would be absolute and eternal ; and 
all that is ultimately true would be implied in it, and would 
share in its eternity. But, unless tliis sujfjjositinn can b<; 
accepted, the various meanings of reality fall apart. Now, 
we are not yet in a position to give sufficient grounds for 
the acceptance of this supposition. 

7. Possibility, Probability, and Necessity, \Miai<'\rr is 
implied in the general structure of re;dity may be said to 
be necessary ; and whatever is definitely excluded by that 
structure may be said to be iinpossililc. What is neither 
definitely implied nor excluded would .seem to be possible. 
It may be that everything is either implied or e.xduded. 
If so, we could only speak of the po^;.ib^• from some limited 
point of view. It is for iiisian. (>, that a line may 

be produced indefinitely.i.e. there is mulling in (lu‘ struenue 

of the spatial order to exclude such prwluction. It is p<i> ibli- 
that the earth may fall into the .sun to-morrow i.e, tliere 
is nothing in what we at prt^sent know of tlie strw'ture of 
the solar system to exclude this iiossibility. Siieli an occur¬ 
rence is, however, improbalile—i.e. from the point of view 
of our present kno\v]t-d!;e, either this event may not take 
place at all, or it may take place at .some other time, and 
the chances of its happening to-morrow are, < f'o xvptt'ntly, 
extremely small. It is, however, rather i«ntbable that this 
event will happen at some time—i.e. our present lim>w!ot!|;c 
of the structure of tlic solar .sy.stem leads us to exfx'ct it, 
though not with certainty. 

Some further illustration of the na'anine; of possibility 
might be_ given by reference to the game of diess. A game 
of chass is usually played by two in acTontance with 

certain recognized rules. .■'Vrconlin!*, to these rules, certain 
moves are posslbh' and others are impossible, fbuiirfii,,, ,, 
however, a single individual, who is interested in tlie intricacies 
of the game, works out problems relating to various 
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in which games might be played by two imaginary persons. 
These are not games that have been actually played—perhaps 
not games that would ever be likely to be played ; but 
they are possible games, in accordance with the general rules. 
Another illustration might be taken from works of fiction. 
In well-constructed writings of this kind, the actions that 
are described are not, in general, the actions of c.Kisling 
persons. Even the characters of the persons may be in 
some respect different from those of any persons that ever 
existed, or are ever likely to exist ; but the actions arc 
such as the persons described might have been expected to 
perform. There may never have been per.sons so strongly 
characterized by pride and prejudice, as in Jane Austen’s 
story of that name ; but, granting such persons, we can well 
suppose that they would act in the way that is described. 
This is, of course, still more apparent with such characters 
as Caliban and Mephistopheles. .What is possible in such 
cases is determined by the general structure that is assumed ; 
and this seems to apply to all cases of po-ssibility." 

'■* 8. Non-being .—Every particular thing, as we have .seen, 
has to be regarded as distinct from every other particular 
thing. A is A, and A is not B. There is thus both a 

positive and a negative aspect in the assertion of any exist¬ 
ence. If anything can be conceived whi<'h is not included 
in the system of reality, that would not be at all ; but wliether 
any such thing can be conceived, may be open to doubt. 
If the universe is a perfect Cosmos, a coinplelc Chaos would 
not be ; but it is not certain that such a Chaos can even 
: be conceived. On the other hand, it seems clear that a 

•perfect Cosmos would not exclude, but would probably rather 
t necessitate, some element of disorder in its separate part.s. 
I Hence there would be an aspect of negativity even in the 

most perfect reality. But this is a point that will have to 

be more fully considered at a later stage.^ 

9. Degrees of Reality.—Xi has become customary, as we 
have already noticed, to speak of degrees of Reality, as 

* The recent work by Professor Memong, ll$ber M^iilichkdi und W&lmckein^ 
Uchkeii^ , ay be referred,to for the general disenssion of possibility and probability, 

« See 00k 01, Chapter IV, § 4 . 
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well as of degrees of Truth ; and it may be well to consider 
here more definitely the sense in which this exiirosidn may 
be understood. Sometimes our approlicnsion of things is very 
incomplete ; probably it is always iucoinj)Ictc in certain 
respects ; and when we gain a more <-i)tnpk‘lc ai)pr(‘hcnsioii 
of them than we had previously, we may certainly he sairl 
to know them more correctly ; and the object, as appre¬ 
hended in the less complete way, may be said to be less 
real than the object as more fully ai)prt.-lif‘nded. Again, the 
things that we know are often part.s of larger wholes ; and, 
so long as we do not apprtdiend the wholes of wliich they 
are parts, we cannot be said to have a correct apiircluii^idn 
even of the parts. This is at least the ca.se whcit they an; 
parts of an organic unity. We could not be .said to know 
much about the brain, if we did not understand the function 
that it fulfils in the life of the or;;anisin. Our apprclx'tr.ion 
of the part, in such a case, is not the .•ipprcliciisidn of what 
is unreal ; but it may lie said to be a less real objee't, 
when it is thus apprehended, than it is wlum its relati«)ns to 
the whole are unde.rstood. And, if the nniverst; is an dg’.iiiic 
whole, this di.stinction will apirly to the ap|>rehensidn of ail 
the objects in it. Hence tlierc may Ire a sense; in wliich it 
is legitimate to speak of an antithesis between aiip»-araneti 
and reality, or of different degnics of reality ; tliough both 
these exiirc-ssions are open to .some objejrtion, it seems bettert 
to confine ourselves to the statement that there are di j-rer .! 
of completeness in our aiipn'hension of objects, and d.-e.r. esj 
of correctness in our beliefs about them. Certainly, at least, 
it is very misleading to say that whtit is import.mt or valuabU; 
is more real than what is Ie.ss imixirtaut or less valuable. 
Everything is real, when it is .seen in its jiroper place within 
the whole ; but the place of stime things is larger or more 
imporltint than that of others ; and ilieir plaees may be 
more or less clearly apprehended. Hut the •dgnifltama' of 
these distinctions may become more app.nvui as we proreed.i 

> See especially the account of different tnwie* of unity in ilwk tl, 
Chapter V, and the Note .at the end of Book III. Reference tn.»v also lie uiade 
with advantage to Green's Pmtefiommm io Ethks, | j aa-4, where the meaning of 
reality is clearly explained ; though the doctrine of reUdions that is there »et fwth 
may be open to lome objection. 
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THE GENERAL NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 

I. The Meaning of Knowledge.—Wo. have now reached a 
point at which it seems possible to take a general survey 
of the nature and limitations of human krunvledge. 

Knowledge may be defined as correct belief, together 
with the apprehension of its ground. It is customary to u.se 
the word Cognition, especially in Psychology, in a much 
wider sense than this ; and it is then necessary to distinguish 
various stages in its development, especially sensation, per¬ 
ception, imagination, conception. But it seems best to use 
-the word A.pprehension in this wide sense. I'his we shall 
lhave occasion to discuss more fully at a later stage.' In 
I the meantime, it is sufficient to note that knowledge is 
I generally understood to mean a more definite mode of appre¬ 
hension than simple Belief ; and it is this most definite mode 
of apprehension that we have here in view. At the same 
time, it is well to remember that there are few things of 
which we can be said to have knowledge in this definite 
sense. The grounds of our beliefs are generally only proxi¬ 
mate grounds. Plato and Spinoza distinguished four grades * 
in the development of our beliefs ; but with the.se we need 
not at present concern ourselves. The general grounds on 
which our beliefs are based have been already 'sufficiently 
noticed for our purpose. Often they rest on .somtnvhal vague 
experiences or traditions. It is only in the more exact 
sciences that their grounds are fully considered ; and even 
in these some hypotheses or postulates are frequently accepted 

« See Book 11, Chapter VI, especially §|ii, 13, 13. 

■ r«duced ttem to three in his m/ca and in his Trea/ise on God and 

Man It IS m his treatise On the Imfrovement of the Understanding that he adopts 
the fourfold division. Plato’s division is explained in the Republic, Books VI and VII. 
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without very precise grounds. As Plato and Spinoza both 
urge, it is extremely difficult to attain knowledge in the fullest 
sense of the word. The unsatisfactoriness of knowledge that 
is not fully grouudcKl is perhaps best brought out in the. 
TMcBteius of Plato. .We may have to admit, in the end, 
that perfect knowledge is rather an ideal for the human 
mind than an actual poiesession, at least with regard to some 
of the most important problems. Still, it is well to under¬ 
stand what the ideal is, and not to pretend to have knowledip! 
when we have only some form of opinion. We have now 
to inquire more definitely what are the fundamental grounds 
on which our beliefs are ultimately based, and what is the 
general structure of the knowledge that is thus built up. 

2. Explicit and Implicit KinnvU'Jpc.—ll we regard know- 
ledge, in the strictest sense, as existing only when we have 
a definite belief together with the api)rehensiDn of its gToimd, 
it is evident, as has just been indi(;ated, tliat mucli of what 
is called knowledges is hardly worthy of the name. But we 
may recognize that there is often knowh-dge that is quite 
valuable, though some of its iniport.-mt aspects are not oxi.li. itly 
present. Plato, by his image of the avitiry in the ThcaMus, 
indicated the distinction between knowlcdg_o that is in our 
possession and that which is actually present to us 5 and 
this distinction was further empha.stzed by Aristotle in his 
Et/nesp in connection with the Socnitic doctrine that Virtue 
is Knowle(lg(‘. When wc say that we know a thing -e.g. a 
j)r(ii)osition in Geometry or a fact of hi.story-we may have 
forgotten the extict grount!,s on which we btdieve it ; and 
yet the grounds may be perfectly mkHinate. But tliere is 
always a danger, in such ctises, that our belief mtty be {tartly 
erroneous. We may think that the [grounds support more 
than they will actually betir. Dojpn.iiism is u.sually under¬ 
stood to mean the holding of opinions without ;Hh*ijuato 
realization of the grounds that sup{K)rt them. But it is 
evident that we cannot alway.s liave the g.n)un(ls definitely 
before our minds. Some economy of thought i.s necessary 
for the tarrying on of human life. Both the judgnit'nts that 
constitute the subject-matter of our beliefs and the grounds 

* Uijofc VI, ibapter iiu 

9 
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on which they rest are generally present to us only in a 
somewhat schematic fashion; and this is often quite enough 
for practical purposes. Hume explained our ability to carry 
on thought in this way as being due to a “ magical faculty 
in the soul ” ;' but it is perhaps truer to say that it i.s due 
to the objective order in the material with wliich we deal. 
It is enough that we should hold one end of the thread of 
connections. It is, in general, only when we attempt to 
draw inferences from our knowlc;dgc that it becomes im¬ 
portant to set the judgments definitely before our minds, 
to see clearly the grounds upon which they depend, and to 
determine to what extent the grounds are ad(‘c|uat(u But 
it is only when we do this that we can be said to have 
knowledge in the fullest sense. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between immediate and 
mediate knowledge, or, again, between what Mr. Russell calls 
: knowledge by acquaintance » and knowledge by description ; 
.but, if we are right in our general interpretation of the meaning 
jof knowledge, it would seem that all knowledge involves some 
I mediation and some element of description. .We have, indeed, 
some immediate experiences (e.g. of pain, colour, etc.), but 
these can hardly be called knowledge. They become know¬ 
ledge only when we reflect upon them and form beliefs about 
them ; and, in doing this, we are always going beyond what 
is immediately before us. The degree in which this is the 
case may, of course, be very different in different instances. 
I know that I am experiencing a pain much more imme¬ 
diately than I know that there is another side to the tnoon 
besides the one that is visible ; and I am more directly 
acquainted with what is going on around me than with the 
facts of history. Yet, broadly speaking, they are all known 
in the same way, so far as they are really known at all. 

3- Individual mid Qdmral Knowledge.—ThQ grounds on 
which our beliefs rest, however, arc not merely sometimes 
forgotten by us. It is sometimes the case that the grounds 
have never been directly apprehended by us at all; and 
yet they may be perfectly valid grounds. This is due, in 

* Trmiine on Human Nature^ Book I, Part I, chapter vliL 

• A phrase irst mtd by Qrot&i E^lomtio PHU&s&iihimiwL i, Book Il^ cliapter fli# 
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the main, to what has been called the co-operative element 
in the building up of knowledge. Most people know that 
the earth revolves round the sun ; but the number of those 
who could give any clear account of the grounds on which 
this belief rests, is probably very small. Some have for¬ 
gotten the grounds, and many others have never known them. 
Their knowledge, in such cases, depends on their acceptance 
of generally received opinions ; but they are accepted, not 
as mere opinions-, but as belief-s that are understood to have 
been fully established by expcirts. At any given time, the 
grounds for such beliefs may not be definitely present to 
any one mind. Indeed, where there is a long chain of 
reasoning involved, the full grounds may never have been 
present to any one mind. They may not even be fully ex¬ 
pressed in any one book. Yet knowledge- of this kind can 
hardly be said to be unreal. This is one of the ways in 
which the unity of the human race becomes .-ipparcnt ; and 
that is a subject that will have to be dealt with at a later 
stage.* What is iniiKirtant in siu'h cases, is not that we 
should have all the knowledge at liand, but tli.Mt wc- should 
know where to find it when it is wanted. We may know 
sufficiently well how to deal with a particular dis<\*tsc, if 
we know where the specialist who understands it Iiv(‘s t and 
even this we may be able to discover by reft>rence to a 
directory. Something similar is true in many otlv-r CiiHcs, 
It remains true, however, tliat knowlrdgc of this kind ctinnot 
be called knowledge in the fulk-st sense. It is likt* money 
that we have at the bank, a.s distinguished from money in 
the hand or pocket. It is less directly present, but often 
.safer and more convenient. Men are more Jialjle to err 
than mankind ; and it is etisier to draw upon the resources 
of the world than to tread the wiaepn-ss alone. , 

4. Iniuiiive lUements in /u/oii'Av/gc.—It is evident that 
many of our beliefs are based on the information derived 
through our senses. ‘‘Seeing is lu-licving; and touching, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, anti other modes of .st-nse tippre- 
hension,^ are hardly Ies.s potent in <'o!iv<-> iag a certain kind 
of conviction. I he contribution to knowlcdgo that is thus 
• Book n. Chapter XI, e»ped«lly 1$. 
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received is comparatively slight; yet it would seem to be 
considerably greater than has sometimes been supposed. 
Hume described the material contributed by the senses as a 
stream of disconnected impressions ; and Kant also followed 
him so far as to refer to the “ manifold of sense ” as the 
matter from which our knowledge is built up. But it seems 
clear that the data of sense do not constitute a disconnected 
manifold. In two ways at least they are connected. They 
supply us with universals, and they fall into definite orders. 
This has already been indicated ; but it may be well to 
emphasize it once more. Sense data of the same kind recur 
over and over again ; and it seems clear that, but for this, 
they would contribute nothing definite to our kn()wl«_-dg(\ 
Redness, pain, tone, strain, and the like, have definite .signifi¬ 
cance long before they are named and placed in definite 
relations to one another. Further, they occur before or after 
each other, and with varying degrees of intensity ; and these 
orders also have significance before they are atialysi'd and 
expressed in judgments. Even animals very low in flie scale 
of conscious life can hardly be supposed to be wholly 
destitute of some apprehension of the identities and modes 
of order that are thus contained in the receptivity of sense. 
Such apprehensions may be called intuitive, and must, it would 
seem, be regarded as furnishing us with the siinpl<-;.t basis 
for our subsequent intellectual constructions. 

'5. 'Etemenfs of Intellectual Construction.— material 
supplied by intuition has to be reduced to definite order by 
fthe formation of well-founded beliefs. Some of thes«t do 
not carry us much beyond the material that is providi-d by 
our senses. Our beliefs about the ordinary things that we 
see, hear, touch, taste, smell, and in otlier ways sensuously 
apprehend are, to begin with, only a clear formulation of 
what is directly implied in animal behaviour. But rt*ilection 
on these implications soon carries u,s far beyond what is 
thus immediately supplied. Thus it is natural to distinguish 
between what is immediately and what is mediately known, or 
between knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by descrip¬ 
tion. Yet distinctions of this kind are to .some extent mis¬ 
leading. All knowledge involves some degree of mediation. 
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The man who is “ acquainted with grief ” is in a different 
position from one who simply grieves ; and even the man 
who grieves is hardly in the same position as the animal that 
is dejected. The man who grieves is not simply affected by, 
the present situation, as the animal may be. He is, to .some 
extent, “ looking before and after,” and is affected by many, 
things that are not directly apprehended in a sensuous way. 
The man who can be described as being “ .-i('({u;iint('d with 
grief ” has a still larger outlook on the troubles of life. 
Still, it is true to say that some of our knowlrdgi^ i.s based 
on material that is mainly supplied by present iniprci-sions, 
while other parts of our knowledge liavc very Jitth; basis in 
what is immediately j^resented. The possibility of .such know¬ 
ledge is dependent on the definite recognition of the universals 
and orders which are imiilicit even in the siiuplcst appre¬ 
hension. We regard colours, sounds, tcmiieraturos, pains, etc., 
as re(nin'ing facts in the general order of human esperitence. 
We refer them to particular times and places, and to par¬ 
ticular conscious centres ; and we think of them as having 
intensities, as being numerable, as la.sting, ms .standing in caus.al 
relations to one another and to other objects, and .as foinung 
parts of a totality of things that arc or might be apprchciulrd. 

6. Elements of Faith.—Such beliefs tend to outrun any¬ 
thing that can be described as definite and wcib-grouuded 
knowledge. We are constantly assuming a more tliofough 
order in the objects that we ajjprchcnd than our .actual experi¬ 
ence of them fully warrants. Such surplus belief is comuuitily 
described as faith ; and it would be difficult to carry on 
human life at all without some degree of it. It is nct’fs?;;iry, 
for us, for instance, to have some faith in our fellow-men. 
We believe that they will, in gi-ucnd, fulfil their juoiuisrs, 
that they will show a certain continuity in tlieir habits and 
jnirpo.ses, that they will at least be true to their characters. 
This confidence is not always justified. Iluiu.an .action is 
essentially* incalculable ; and we have never any cajiujiltiu 
ground for believing that it will not turn out to be widtdy 
different from what we anticipate. Yet life would come to 
a standstill if we did not place some degree of reliance on 
the stability of human character. Similarly, we have faith 
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in the continuity of the special orders that are implied in our 
ordinary experience. We believe that time will run on con¬ 
tinuously, that things will continue to succeed one another 
and to coexist more or less in the ways to which we have 
become accustomed ; that seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter, can at least be counted upon for an indefinite time 
to come ; that, in short, there is a certain uniformity in the 
natural world as well as in the actions of our fellow-men. 
This confidence has on the whole justified itself in the past ; 
though we are constantly discovering that the kind of 
uniformity on which we can count is not quite what we had 
previously supposed. 

Not only, however, do we reckon on the continuity of 
the orders with which we have become acquainted. We tend 
to believe that there is a more perfect order in the universe 
as a whole than that which has been in the past definitely 
discovered. The anticipations of nature and forecasts of 
human history depend on this kind of faith. Having found, 
for instance, that there are various ways in which progress 
has been brought about by human effort, we have a tendency 
to believe that we may advance to a kind of perfection of 
which we have no experience, that the difficulties with which 
■ive have to contend will be finally eliminated, that 

somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill. 

Such a view may lead us in the end to a sublime optimism 
such as that which was held by Browning :— 

God’s in His heaven ; 

All’s light with the world. 

How far any such faith as this can be justified, we are 
not at present in a position to discuss. It is clear, however, 
that there is some justification at least for those more partial 
forms of faith to which reference has been made. The 
anticipations that have been made in the past have lieen, to a 
considerable extent, verified ;' and the success that has attended 

* Mr, Balfour, in his recent book on Thmm md Hunumism (Lecture IX}, has 
given interesting illustrations of this, and bas based upon them an argument for 
fee being of Qocl, 
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such efforts gives us a more or less wcll-grouncted confidence 
in making similar anticipations. Also, as has been already 
indicated, the practical carrying on of human life makes it 
necessary for us to anticipate a good deal that cannot be 
fully known. This is a partial justilication for the “ will 
to believe ” that has been so much emphasi/'.ed by the 
pragmatists, and also for some of the postulates that have 
been stated by Kant as being required for the moral life. 
But the further consideration of these must be reserved for 
future treatment.' 

7. General Struciare of the World as /Crtouvi.-Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between the ftinnal 
and the material aspects of the world as we know it. The 
Pythagoreans appear to have been the finst who laid special 
emphasis on this distinction. It seems to be implied also in 
the contrast drawn by Ana.xagoras between the primeval chaos 
and the voSc which gives it onler. The I’latonic contrast 
also between the ideal Forms or l’yi>es and the particular 
things in which tliey are embodied or copied must be re¬ 
garded as an antithesis of the same general character. But 
it was Aristotle who gave prominence and definiteness to 
this distinction, and who made it into a fundamental““iH‘rliaps 
the most fundamental-feature of his philosophy. Accord¬ 
ing to him, every existing thing has the two asfxjcts of Form 
and Matter; but what is Form with reference to some 
particular Matter, becomes the Matter for a higher Form.* 
The difficulty in this doctrine, howt'ver, come.s out very clearly 
in the philosophy of Aristotle. Unless there is an infinite 
series, which he does not fxjstulate, we must suppose a primi¬ 
tive material--TTpifirii SXjj— at the bottom of the scale ; and 
this would be Matter without Form. But he admits that this 
can only be conceived in a negative way, as the absolutely 
unformed. It seems imiiossihlc to attach any definite mean¬ 
ing to such a conctiptiou. It is the thought of mere nonentity, 
and it is hard to see how a Fonn can be imposed upon 
nothing. 

There is a .similar difficulty in the philosophy of Kant. 
The i)rimitivc material, according to Kant, is that which is 
» See especially the concluding chapter, f f 3, 3, 4. 
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simply sensed—a colour, sound, and so forth. This receives 
form by being placed in the order of time. It may be 
^further formed by being referred to a position in space. 
It is given a still more definite form by the application of 
the categories of quantity, quality, relation, and modality. 
Though, however, quality appears as one of these rateg()ri(!.s, 
Kant explains that this is only to be interpreted as meaning 
degree. The quality, it would seem, is to be regarded as 
n aspect of the given material. But surely the quality— 
and, indeed, also the kind—of any sense material is of the 
nature of form. A red colour is distinguished from a blue 
one by its place in the colour scale, just as it may be dis¬ 
tinguished from another red colour by its intensity or degree. 
'And, as it seems clear that a sense datum is never pre¬ 
sented without some quality and degree, it can hardly be 
said to be formless. Thus for Kant, as for Aristotle, it 
does not appear to be possible to point to anything definite 
that could be characterized as an unformed material.* 

The latest way in which a distinction of this kind has 
been set forth is that adopted by Mr. Bradley, who c.Nqu't'Hscs 
the antithesis as that between the “that” and the “what.” 
This puts it in a more definite way, and a way that it is not 
easy to set aside ; and yet the antithesis, even in this form, 
seems to disappear on reflection, as it does in those that 
have been previously referred to. For what is a “ that ”? 
•The very question suffices to indicate that, in order to have 
any intelligible meaning at all, it must be a “ what.” Like 
the TTjowrjj wX)} of Aristotle, it would seem to bo a neg;ui\<! 
conception, the conception of a “ what ” that is as yet un¬ 
determined, an irreducible surd of particularity. But is there 
any real reason for the recognition of such a surd? lake 
the case of a particular experience of colour. It is, let us 
suppose, a particular shade of red, with a certain intensity, 

* The opposition between Form and Matter has been well dkeuiged bf Qrmn 
in his Prolegomena to Ethics. See eBpeciaUy §§43-5 and the acljoliiing iectiorw. 
But there appears to be a certain lack of clearness in the doctrine of u?Ldions 
which he uses in this connection* This doctrine tends to make it seem as if a certain 
irreducible residuum ivere left over of elements between which the reklioiis hold 
If,this point is pressed,it naturally leads to some form of plufalwm* The con* 
ception of orders as forming the basis for relations appears to mo to avoid this 
difficulty; and it is perhaps implicit in some of Green's own statements. See 
above, Chapter VII, §§3 and 4 . 
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a certain degree of saturation, lasting for a' certain time, i 

apprehended by a certain conscious centre, in relation to 
certain physical objects and to a certain nervous structure 
having certain positions in space. All this can be dcsnilx-d, 
and means the placing of it cither within or in relation to 
certain specific orders, .What is there left? Simply, it ’would ; 

seem, the fact that it is a colour—i.e. that it belong.s to a 
certain kind. Now, it may be admitted for the present that 
kinds do not constitute a definite order. There is a prolilvin 
here that will have to be considered at a later .stage. Hut 
it is surely clear at least that a kind is a “ what.” Kinds 
are at least univensals, though they may be universals that 
do not fall within any order. They may be separated from 
one another by an impassable gulf. If so, we have here a 
foundation for a pluralistic conception of the universe, but 
not for a distinction between “ that ” and what,” or between 
Matter and Form. And, as it thus appears that all sucli dis¬ 
tinctions break down (for what is stated about colour is i : 

clearly applicable to any other object of experienn'), we seem 
to be entitled to reject this ancient ant it In-.i-^, attd to mtiintain ; 1 

that everything is e.ssentially Form ; and that the I'Kirticular 
—the Matter or the “ that is simply a point at which 

certain univensals or orders meet or intersect onv. anotlier. 

If this is granted, we have got a consideralde way towards 
the determination of the essential nature of the world m 
known.* 

8. Limiis of Reasonable ‘Doubi.—Wc; are, of course, stil 
far from the establishment of the view that the universe 
can be r<-garclcd as a comiilcfcly intelligible system, which is 
the goal at which all science, and (^specially all philosophy, 
must be regarded a.s aiming. The reflations between distinct 
kinds may be unintelligible. The univcrsal.s and orders that 
constitute the structure of the world that we know may be 
cut off from one another by impa,shal>l<‘ gulfs ; and they 

* Soma further cliffiailties connected with the «i-thjccl here referred tcit are 
dealt with in Book III, Cliapter II, H i mid x It ^hmild he added that tfie nhote ; 

paragraph m not intended as a criticism on the ipecinl doctrine of Mr* llradley ; : 

since I do not tindcrifand that he regards the anlithe^ii to which referericc hiw 
been made m m nltimate one. But, if the antithesin is pressed, it seems to 
me to be open to the objections that I have ionght to IndiealCf • 
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does not hold in some of the forms in which it was first 
conceived ; and it may be doubted whether it has, even now, 
been formulated in a way that is quite final. The doctrine 
of evolution probably waits for many fresh discoveries before 
we c n have even a moderate degree of certainty with regard 
to the precise way in which it works. The general princii)le 
of causation is less open to question ; but, even with regard 
to this, it can hardly be said to be absolutely absurd—how¬ 
ever improbable it may be—to suppose that there is some 
element of Chance or Contingency at some point in the 
Universe. Similar remarks may be made about the prin¬ 
ciples of association and continuity as applied to the 
development of our conscious life. All such theories are 
subject to revision. 

Now, it would certainly be strange if our knowledge of 
the Universe as a whole were less open to doubt than our 
knowledge of particular aspects of it. Our kmwledge begins 
with the parts ; and the more we extend its scope, the more 
room there is for error. Hence a certain degree of doubt 
with regard to the ultimate structure of the Universe is not 
unreasonable. Dogmatic assertion or denial would seem to 
be equally out of place. But the recognition of tins does 
not imply that we may not form probable hypothe.ses. 
The possibility of this, however, we must reserve for future 
consideration. 

lo. Idealism and Realism .—We have now reached a point 
at which it may be profitable to make some remarks upon 
tliose interpretations of the world that are commonly described 
as idealistic and realistic respectively. These terms are 
highly ambiguous ; and indeed, in th(‘ins(‘Ivc.s, they are almost 
meaningless. But they have been used to de.scribe certain 
tendencies of thought that are worth noticing. The term 
has been used to characterize two very different 
.points of view, one of which is most con.spicuously repre- 
\sented by Plato, the other by Berkeley. The view of Plato 
may be briefly expressed by saying that he held that what 
_is really known is a system of Universals, con.stituting an 
^ Order, the mterpretation of which is to be found in the 
.supreme Universal, which he called the Form of Good. 
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Berkeley’s view, on the other hand, may be briefly (‘xpressed 
by saying that reality consists of conscious centres, ttjgether i 
with what they apprehend at the moment at which it iS; 
apprehended. These views, which (as we liave already 
noticed) are almost the opposites of one another, have both 
been called idealism in consequence of a change of meaning 
in the word Idea. At first it meant a Form,' then it came to 
mean a Universal, then the Universal as apprehended by .some 
conscious centre, and finally anything that is .apprehended 
by a conscious centre. The term Realism has under;’,one 
somewhat similar transformations. At finst it was applied 
to the doctrine that universals and orders arc real, and 
are not dependent for their reality on tlieir apprehension 
by conscious centres. In this .sense Plato is tlie most con¬ 
spicuous representative of Realism, just as he is t>f Idealism 
in its older sense. But Rcali.sm lias .since come to mean 
any doctrine that asserts tlie reidity of anytliing as being 
independent of its apprelicn.sion liy conscious centres. In 
this sense even Berkeley is a Realist, in so f;ir as he held 
that conscious centres themselves arc rtMl independently of 
their apprehension by one another. Hume ciune nearer to 
complete opposition to Realism in tins, or indeed in any, sense. 
iWhat Berkeley chiefly denied was the reality of material 
substance ; and this was one of the few jKiints th;it he had 
in common with Plato. Hence Realism has .sometimes been 
understood to mean tlie doctrine of the independent reality 
of material substance. .When under.sttx>d in this .setm*, 
Realism may be fairly said to be opposed to the Idealism 
both of Plato and of Berkeley. But in recent times the 
term has been applied to the views of certain writer.s who 
are mainly concerned with the aflirmation of tlie reality of 
universals and orders. Some at least of tliese writers do 
not affirm the indeixmdent reality of material suhsttuice. Some 
even agree with Berkeley in thinking that certain things that 
we apprehend are real only in so far a.s they are apprehciuhHl 
by conscious centres. Thus it has become very diffieuh to 
distinguish between idealists and realists. It may, houvvrr. 
be urged at least that the Berkelcyun tyjxi of idealism can 
hardly be .supported. What we have now seen witli regard 
' * Or a Figure, thus ctiimuctiug with tl't« Nuiiiburi* 
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to the meaning of knowledge and reality leads us to recognize 
that it is fundamentally erroneous. 

Berkeley’s view rested, as Reid pointed out, on die 
doctrine of representative perception, which is traceable to 
;Descartes. Descartes, as we have already noted, affirmed that 
the only thing that could not be doubted was the reality of 
the conscious centre at the moment at which it is aware of 
itself. Other things, he contended, are not known directly, 
but only through their representations, which he called ideas. 
Berkeley sought to improve on this, by holding that the 
representations alone are real; and that we have no real 
ground for maintaining the reality of that which they repre¬ 
sent or picture. This he urged chiefly as an argiunent against 
the reality of material substance ; and on that particular 
point he may have been right. We shall have occasion to 
consider this at a later stage. But it seems obvious that the 
general doctrine of representative perception is erroneous. We 
do not apprehend pictures of numbers or colours or sounds 
ior degrees of heat or time or extension. What we appre¬ 
hend is numbers themselves, colours, and so forth. And it 
seems clear that the meaning of what is thus apprcli<'iided 
is not dependent on the fact that a particular conscious centre 
' pprehends it. Whether it is in any way dc'pendent on the 
existence of conscious centres in general may be more ojien 
to doubt ; but with that question we need not at present 
concern ourselves. 

It appears from these considerations that tliere is no 
very definite opposition between Icb'alisni, at least in its 
Platonic sense, and R(;;ilisin, at least in die .sense in which 
it has been most recently urged. There is, however, one 
: point of difference which it is well to notice. Plato did 
; not merely maintain the reality of universal’s or orders. He 
: urged also that they are to be interpreted as forming part of 
lone order, in which the central principle is the Form of 
IGood. Modern Realism, in general, does not recognize any 
:such principle of unity. Now, this constitute.s a fundamental 
■difference, on which it may be well to make some observations. 

'll.—Pluralism and Cosmism.—^A much more definite and 
f ndamental antithesis than tlrat between Idealism and Realism 
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is that between Pluralism and Cosinism. The in(le{)endent 
reality of particular things may be understood to mean, not 
merely their independence of conscious centres, but their inde¬ 
pendence of the whole to which they belong. It may evani 
be denied or questioned, tliat there is any real wholt*. Views 
of this kind seem to be best described as pluralistit: ; and 
most of those who are called Realists seem to i>e 
Pluralists.' They think of real things, whether particular 
or universal, as independent of one another. Most hsrms of 
Idealism, on the otlier hand, are, more or less tlefinildy, 
connected with a view of the Universe as a Cosmos. Now, 
we are hardly yet in a position to discuss this antithesis. 
,We have seen that kinds appear to be cut off from one 
another, in the phrase of Anaxagoras, as if " with a hatchet." 
So far, there is some ground for maintaining at Iea.st a partial 
Pluralism. On the other hand, our con.stant <liscovfi'y of 
fresh modes of order in tiu! Univer.se makes it difficult for 
us to rest content with any aitparent lack of order. A 
cosmic conception always presents itself as an ideal for 
thought. But how far we arc justified in .i< ri-iitiii;;' this 
conception as a guiding principle with reference to the Universe 
in general, is a prolilem that must be deferred for con¬ 
sideration at a later .stage. In tlie meantime, it will he well 
to notice more definitely at this point some of the chief 
views tliat have been held on the general subject of knowledge. 

‘ For iioine further comments on the views of Itic New Nealists, see t’hanter X, 
g§ 13 and 14, Book 11 , Chapter V, §5, and B(»k III, Chapter I, ft), frufessor 
D. C. Macintosh, in his recent hook on the Problem of Kusmtea^e (tirorjie Allen « 
Unwin Ltd.), deals very fully and sympathctieally with their kailiiig dtK hincM, and 
ives useful references to contemporary discussions on the whole subject. 




CHAPTER X 


THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE * ** 

I'. Inifddactory Although it is no part of our 

present design to deal expressly with the historical develop¬ 
ment of philosophical theories, yet it seems important at this 
point to notice some of the chief ways in which the theory 
of knowledge has been conceived, especially in modem times. 
tWhile it is true that some Greek views on the subject, and 
even some Oriental views, and indeed some Medieval views 
as well, are of great interest and lasting value, yet the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject at tlie present time turns mainly on 
conceptions that have been brought into prominence since 
the time of Descartes. The early Greek philosophers began 
on the wholes with the assumption of the general validity 
of ordinary knowledge, and were only gradually led, by the 
emergence of dialectical i)robtems, to realize the difficulties 
that are involved in it. As a result of this realization, a 
general doctrine of knowledge was developed, espc;<:ially by 
Plato and Aristotle, which is still a source of enlighten¬ 
ment, and to which modem writers tend jterpetually to recur. 
These philosophers, however, were animated by a .sturdy faith 
in the power of rational reflection to solve all the difficulties 
that it raises—a faith which they only partially suceec-d('d in 
justifying. Hence a time of scepticism gradually .sujH'rvem'd ; 
and it is only through the labours of many ; M *11 r‘rations^ 
initiated in the main by the constructive efforts of DesrarU 

* A few passages in this chapter have hecn reproduced from tire article 
Metaphysics'* in the Encyclopedia of Rdi0on and Ethia. 

** Perhaps this requires some qualification, especially in the case of tlie 
Pythagoreans; but such an account of the teaching of Pythagoras as is 
for instance, by Schure in his interesting book on Lcs Cramis IniiiiM $mnm to have 
fisut little historical justification. See Professor EiirnePs Greek Phikmpky^ Tlialei to 
Plato, chapter ii, and Earfy Greek Phiksophy^ 2nc! edition, pp, 9i«*i24. 
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that it h s been possible to restore something that at least 
approximates to the confidence by, which the work of Plato 

nd Aristotle was inspired. 

2. The Doctrine of 'Represeniative Ideas.—nh.e. general 
attitude of Descartes has already been noticed, and its value 
has been emphasized as a starting-point for a philosophical 
construction. It has also been indicated that, on its more 
positive side, it had serious deficiencies. The nature of these 
has now to be more precisely stated. .We have seen that 
he set out with the affirmation of the indisputable reality 
of the individual self, as the centre at which thoughts or 
beliefs are entertained. The validity of the objects of these 
beliefs, other than that of the reality of the individual centre, 
remained to be considered. This problem presented itself 
to Descartes mainly in the form of the two questions, as to 
the reality of the being of God, and as to that of the material 
world. The former he sought to establish chiefly by the 
argument (partly reproduced from Plato) that the reality of 
the finite or imperfect implies that of the infinite or perfect. 
This we shall have occasion to consider more definitely at 
a later stage.' The reality of the material world was estab¬ 
lished in a more indirect way ; and the conception of know¬ 
ledge that was developed in this attempt is what chiefly 
concerns us at present. He based his argument for tbe 
reality of the material world primarily on the fact that we 
have a clear and distinct idea of it; and this leads us at 
once to notice the doctrine of representative ideas, which 
was thus made prominent in the theory of knowledge. The 
doctrine can hardly be said to have been introduced by him. 
It is implied in some previous theories, notably in the Stoical 
doctrine of the criterion of truth. But it was the emphasis 
laid upon it by Descartes that gave it the currency and 
pervading influence that it long retained in modern specula¬ 
tion, nd from which even now we have hardly been able 
to free ourselves completely. 

The doctrine of representative ide^, as understood by, 
Descartes, can be pretty easily explained. Having adopted 

• See especially ook III, Chapter III, §i. Chapter IV, §3, and concludin 
chapter, §§ 4 and 5. 
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the view that the only things of which we are immediately, 
certain are the self and its ideas, he conceived that the latter 
could be rightly described as being “in the mind.’’ This 
implies a kind of metaphor, the full significance of which 
will call for some further discussion.* It involves, as it has 
been put, the comparison of the individual mind to a picture- 
gallery, the pictures being characterized as ideas. One of 
the pictures is that of the gallery itself—i.e. the idea of the 
individual mind as a thinking substance ; and this picture 
must be supposed to have been always in it, so that the 
idea may be said to be “ innate.” Some others, notably 
that of God, must also be supposed to have been always 
there, being more or less definitely implied in the idea of 
the self. Some, such as the ideas of centaurs or chimeras, 
may be regarded as pictures that have been painted or con- 
stmeted by the self. Some, such as emotional cxpc^rienccs 
nd purely sensible qualities, not being clear and distinct, 
may be held to be mere daubs, of no special significance 
for knowledge, though of some practical value. But there 
re some that appear to be elaborate portraits ; and these 
y be supposed to be the portraits of beings external to 
the mind, and to have been,, as it were, handed in by them 
—presented, as Mr. Bradley has put it, with their compli¬ 
ments. This is, no doubt, a somewhat crude way of stating 
the doctrine ; but it appears to be substantially what 
Descartes sought to maintain ; and, with some mod ific'nt ions, 
it reappears in the writings of several other philosophei-s. 

The objections to such a theory are fairly obvious. When 

I am conscious of myself, what I am conscious of is pretty 
clearly not an idea or picture of myself - it is myself. When 

II am conscious of pain or hunger, of a sound or colour, or 
!of a particular degree of heat, it is a certain kind of pain, 
j certain feeling of hunger, some specific sound or colour, 
jsome degree of warmth, that I apprehend, not ideas or pictures 
of them; and they are, in general, quite clear and distinct. 
A complex object, such as a house or mountain, is no doubt 

pprehended in a more partial manner ; and what is partially 
r imperfectly apprehended may be contrasted with the whole 
that is meant or intended or guessed at, as a mere idea or 
« See below, Book O, Cbapteri V and VI. 
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picture of it. How far any of the objects that are thus 
apprehended can properly be said to be “ in the mind," is 
a matter for further consideration. But it seems clear at 
least that it is only in special cases that the rnetaplior of 
a picture can, with any real propriety, be applied to it. But, 
before raising any further objections, it may be well to notice 
some of the consequence.s to which this way of thinking led. 

3. The Cartesian Dualism .—From the view that Dt;scarte.s 
was thus led to take, die Universe was naturally rci^anlnd as 
falling into two distinct parts. On the one hand, there is 
the mind, with its ideas or pictures ; on the other hantl, 
there is the world that is pictured, distinct from the indi- 
vidual mmd. The world thus conccivrd, however, is very 
dmerent frorn the world a.s it is commonly .sUppo.sed to exist. 
It contains God, the infinite or perfect in(ctli;.;.-n, a large 
number of other finite nutids, and tlie .system of the mati'rial 
universe. Hie material is to be conceived a.s containing only 
that which can be clearly and distinctly pictured as e.xisting 
independently of any mind. Tliis would ck'urly not apply to 
such an object as a particular pain or hunger or emotion ; 
and further reflection leads to the conviction that it does 
not apply to taste, smell, sound, or colour, or even to such 
qualitie.s as liardix's.s^ or softne.ss. Hence it is reduced finally 
to those characteristics that are purely spatial. Rut if the 
~.erial world i, simply 

to move. Yet Descartes continues to a8.sume that it does 
contain motion, and that this motion is constant in amoum 
(estimated by reference to volume and velocity). Bm an 
pure space has no distinguishable mode.s, it b not easy to 

cSou het ^ as hardness or softness, 

experienced nr .r '1 J \ 

1 ^ the potentiality of giving 

nse to particular e.^perieuces.. Space in itself can oJA^tt 

sation!"!* sefforth'bvMilf^ hk doctrine of "pemanent posaibiiitics of sen- 
H a; Chapter at. 
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would seem, be regarded as a receptacle (a wro8ox»J> Plato ' 
called it) in which qualities (the ti<r(<Jvra koI i^iovra) are dis¬ 
tributed. But Descartes has eliminated all such qualities. 
His material universe is, to all intents, a vacuum. 

The question would then remain, how these qualities, or 
potentialities of experience, which must somehow be conceded, 
re to be regarded. Are they to be described as modes of 
mind? Even this hardly seems to be possible, from the 
point of view of Descartes. Mind, according to him, is 
simply a thinking substance. Now, it would appear that no 
amount of pure thinking could ever generate heat or colour 
or smell or any other of those qualities of which the poten¬ 
tialities may be supposed to constitute the modes that belong 
to particular parts of space. Hence Descartes was forced 
i to regard these modes, not as properly belonging either to 
j mind or matter as such, but as relations between them, arising 
I from a certain union of the two. But this amounts to the 
i confession that all the specific features of the world as we 
! know it—all that gives colbur and warmth either to the mental 
i or to the material system—belong neither to the thinking 
I nor to the extended substance; and that the assumption of 
I these two substances is wholly futile as an explanation of 
I the world of our experience. The subsequent history of the 
j Cartesian school may be said to consist of little else than 
I the gradual recognition of this futility .2 

■4. Objective Idealism.—hs soon as the futility of the 
two-substance theory is fully recognized, the whote weight of 
the Cartesian philosophy has to be thrown upon the third 
substance, which was from the first kept in reserve behind 
the other two—God, the being absolutely infinite and perfect. 
The general conception of the infinite and perfect will have 
to be discussed in a later chapter.3 In the meantime, we 
have only to notice the general way in which this conception 
cam int prominence in the development of the Cartesian 
philosophy. The doctrine of occasional causes meant essen¬ 
tially the recognition that all cxplanaticjii of particular 
occurrences—i.e. the changes that take place in the modes 

• Timeus, 50 C. 

* For some further discussion of the Cartesian Dualism, see below, Book II' 

Chapter VI, § 14. » Book III, Chapters III and IV. 
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of the two finite types of substance—^has to be sought in the 
infinite. But, as the infinite was primarily thought of as 
being of the nature of mind, to seek an e.vplanation there 
was little more than an admission that no explanation was 
to be found. The doctrine of Malebranche, that ** we see 
all things in God,” was a considerable step in advance ; for 
it was nearly, if not quite, an abandonment of the theory of 
representative ideas. It involved the denial that ideas are 
properly to be regarded as " in the mind,” and are rather to 
be treated as objects that the mind appn-heruls as existing 
in something distinguishable from itself. The full conse¬ 
quences of this were, however, not realized by Malebranche. 
These consequences were made much more apparent by, 
Spinoza, who acknowledged only a .single substance, having 
the two main attributes of thought and extension. But, 
while this change made the Cartesian philosophy more 
coherent, it did not help materially to c.xplain the particular 
modes of existence. Leibniz sought to supply this deficiency, 
by his doctrine of monads. But the finite monads are dis¬ 
tinguished from the infinite and ptufect being only !)y a 
certain element of negativity ; and it is prenty evident that 
mere negation can never explain the existence of particular 
positive <iualities, such as colour or plea.santness. Leibniz 
sought for the (‘x[)lanation of the particular characteristics of 
the universe that we know by the conceinion of the ” be.st 
of possible worlds”.; but if God is absolutely perfect, as 
all the Cartesians supposial, and were bound to suppose. It 
seems clear that there can be no need of any finite beings 
external to himself; and it is hard to see how there can be 
Miy explanation of the existence of such beings within him. 

In general, however, it may be said that the final out¬ 
come of Cartesianism was not a dualism, but what may 
perhaps be best characterized as a form of objective idealism 
—-i.e. the C(»n<:(q)tion of the universe as a spiritual whole, of 
which the existence of finite beings is either a pacing mode 
or an imperfect emanation. How such modes or emana¬ 
tions can be reconciled with the perfection of the whole, is 
an unsolved problem ; but it is a problem that [irc-ients con¬ 
siderable difficulties to other types of idealism as well. But 
it Is at least important to observe that this form of ideali.sm 


1 
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is to be distinguished from the more purely subjective idealism 
of Berkeley and from the absolute idealism of some later 
philosophers ; though it is true that the distinction, is one 
that tends at certain points to become evanescent 

X 5. The Attitude of Locke.—The. chief line of British specu¬ 
lation, of which Locke may be regafded as the founder, ‘ is 
closely connected with the Cartesian position, but mainly i 
its more critical, as distinguished from its noore constructive, 
aspects.2 He adopted the general theory of representative 
|ideas, but was not as confident as Descartes was of the possi- 
Ibility of passing from the representation to the thing that is 
’represented. Hence he confined himself more purely to the 
psychological aspects of knowledge, as being essentially an 
apprehension of relations between ideas ; and indeed it seems 
to have been only by a truly magnificent inconsistency 3 that 
he ever conceived himself to be entitled to pass from ideas in 
the mind to qualities in things, and to the knowledge of the 
reality of substance. Apart from the comprehensiveness of 
his survey, and some useful contributions to i)sy(;hoU>gi(-aI 
j nalysis, the value of his work lay almost entirely in preparing 
.^I'the way for the subjective idealism of Berkeley and the 
scepticism of Hume. He did this chiefly by emphasiziag 
the difficulty of forming any positive conception of substance, 
ny intelligible idea of power or causal efficacy, and any 
coherent theory of the apprehension of univcnsals, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the ideas of particular things. 

6. Subjective Idealism.—The subjective idealism of 

Berkeley grew immediately out of the position of Locke ; 

'Of course, Ixickeowed much to Hobbes and to the Cambridge Platonbts ; and 
his general attitude of radical emplrici-sm, which contributed so much to set the tone 
of subsequent British philosophy, ay even be traced back to the two Bacons. But 
with such purely historical relations we are not here concerned. 

’ He adopted some constructive Ideas fro Descartes, notably the ar ument for 
the reality of the self, but without their full logical justification. On the other hand, 
his argument against innate ideas seems to be directed a ainst Herbert, rather than 
against Descartes. 

s This phrase is not meant to be altogether sarcastic. Locke had, In an 
eminent degree, the characteristic which is sometimes believed to be specially 
English, of raring ore for truth than for consistency. One is soraetiroet tempted 
to ad ire this quality, in contrast with the readiness to accept the wildest panidojms 
for the sake of lo leal consistency. 
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but it may also be connected pretty directly with that of 
Descartes. Kant, in his Refutation of Idealism, deals with 
the views of Descartes and Berkeley together, distinguishing 
their attitudes, with regard to this particular problem, as 
problematical and dogmatic respectively.* Referring back to 
our account of Descartes’ manner of thinking of the mind 
and its ideas as a picture-gallery containing portraits, we 
may say that what Berkeley urges is that, if we only see 
^ pictures in a gallery, we have no real reason for thinking 
I that they ever exist in any other way than in a gallery. If 
we did not paint them ourselves, the most reasonable supposi¬ 
tion is that they were brought in from some other gallery, 
in which they were painted by a productive activity similar 
to that which we find in our own. The chief difficulty about 
this is that it does not account for those pictures that were 
in the gallery from the first—i,e. for. the ideas of self and 
God—^and those that represent permanent conditions of all 
experience, such as time, space, number, causal sequence, and 
other forms of relation—-in general, for those fundamental 
determinations that are commonly referred to as categories. 
Berkeley was forced to deny that these are properly to be 
regarded as ideas at all: he describes them as Notions. 
.We have notions, he says, of the self, of other selves, of 
activity, and, in general, of all modes of relation—i.e. as he 
explains, we know what we mean by these conceptions, though 
we cannot be said to picture them, and though their reality 
does not consist in our apprehension of them. He does not 
appear, however, to have sufficiently observed that, when we 
consider what we mean by them, we find that we mean 
something that is not essentially dependent on any appre¬ 
hension of them, but is rather an objective condition of all 
experience. Number, for instance, seems clearly to apply 
not only to the ideas that may, in a certain sense^ be said 

* Kant’s argument is more effective against Descartes than a ainst Berkeley, 
with whose works he does not appear to have been very well acquainted. 
Dr. G. E. Moore’s interesting Refutation of Idealism ( ind, October 1903) is 
directed ainly against the position of Berkeley, but is effective also against 
so e later theories of a subjective type. Dr. oore, however, is somewhat 
unfortunate in selecting cups and saucers as examples of things that exist 
independently of the life of spirit. These are clearly for ed by conscious 
activity, and to serve conscious ends. 
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to be in n individual mind, but also to spirits, which Berkeley 
does not suppose to exist i that way. The same is true 
of time. The ideas in one mind are before or after those 
in another mind, to which they may be communicated, or 
from which they may be received ; and this relation of before 
and after means something which is not dependent on either 
of the minds between whose ideas it subsists. If Berkeley 
had followed out this implication of his notions, he would 
probably have been led to a point of view similar to that 
which was afterwards adopted by Kant. But his notions were 
an afterthought, and hence his general attitude continued 
to be a subjective one. He continued at least to think of 
the esse of material things as consisting simply in their percipi, 
and of the esse of individual minds as consisting in percipere. 
It is in this way chiefly that his idealism is distinguished 
from that of Malebranche and others, who rccognizt'd the 
objectivity of the content of our knowledge. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that even Berkeley distinguished 
between the sense in which ideas are “ in the mind ” and 
that in which the characteristics of the mind itself—e.g. its 
attitude of choice—may be rightly so described; and, 
indeed, in acknowledging that the same idea may be 
transferred or communicated from one mind to another, 
he was almost admitting that ideas have a certain in¬ 
dependence of the particular mind by whiclr they are 
apprehended. It would seem necessary at least to think of 
the process of transference as distinguishable from either 
of the two minds with reference to which it takes place. 
Still, it remains true that his main position is a subjec¬ 
tive one.* 


* Sidgwick suggested that subjective idealism should be called Mentalis 
{Philosophy, its Scope and Relations, p. 6o, and The Philosophy of Rant, p. 238). In 
view of the frequent confusion between different senses of Idealism, it might be 
well to adopt this suggestion. Caird protested vigorously many years ago {Mind, 
October 1879) against the application of the term Idealism to Berkeley’s point of 
view. I think It must be admitted, however, that the supporters of Idealism, as 
well as its critics, have a share of the blame for the cemfusion that has resulted. It 
should be added that, in some of his later writings, Berkeley himself was evidently 
advancing towards an Idealism of a different type. The term Mcntalism has 
recently been adopted by several writers—notably by Professor Pringlc-Paltlson In 
his boofcOn The Idea of God. 
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7. The Scepticism of Hume. —^The point of view of I 
S rkeley, when not modified by his somewhat tardy and 
liesitating admissions, leads directly to scepticism ; and this 
w s very clearly brought out by Hume. Recurring to the 
O rtesian metaphor of the picture-gallery, we may say that 
lime’s argument was that, if we only see the pictures, the 
snpposition that they hang in a gallery is gratuitous and 
unwarranted. They may be taken to be nothing more than 
ciiream-pictures ; and the dreamer may be supposed to be 
only an aspect of the dream. His own image—a less con¬ 
vincing one—is that of actors on a stage. We see only the 
actors, and have no real ground for the supposition that the 
ta.ge or theatre within which we place them is anything 
ni.ore than the sum of their movements. This is a. reductio 
€£ absurdum of the doctrine of representative ideas ; and 
Hume was well aware that he was not propounding a positive 
tlieory, but only calling attention to a sceptical conclusion. 
rWTiat he essentially urged was that, according to the doctrine 
trliat was then in vogue, and which he provisionally adopted 
in default of a better, there could be no real knowledge of 
anything but a series of individual perceptions—^whether the 
lively ones that are called impressions and beliefs, or the 
fainter ones that are called ideas and fancies—“ succeeding 
one another with inconceivable rapidity, and in perpetual flux 
and movement.” He saw, indeed, that such a view made 
even the appearance of definite knowledge incomprehensible ; 
t>nt he did not see how any better doctrine could be devised. 

ITe stated his difficulty very clearly thus : “There are two i 

principles which I cannot render consistent ; nor is it in *; 

xny power to renounce either of them~viz. that all our dis- ! 

tirtizt perceptions are distinct existenceSy and that the mind | 
perceives any real connection amang distinct existences. 
X>id our perceptions either inhere in something simple and 
iridividual, or did the mind perceive some real connection 
irtong them, there would be no difficulty in the case. For 
■xxxy part, I must plead the privilege of a sceptic, and confess, 
til t this difficulty is too hard for my understanding. I pre- 
terwi not, however, to pronounce it absolutely insuperable. 
Others, perhaps, or myself, upon more mature reflections, 
ixtay discover some hypothesis, that will reconcile those con- 
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tradictions.’’I In these words he stated quite definitely the 
problem that was afterwards dealt with by Kant. 

’ 8 . Dmlistic Realism. —Reid, writing somewhat earlier than 
Kant, attempted to meet the scepticism of Hume by setting 
forth a new doctrine of dualistic realism, based on the denial 
of the theory of representative ideas. His attack on the 
latter doctrine was of considerable value, and anticipated some 
of the later criticisms to which it has been subjected ; but 
what he had to set in its place was not very clearly explained ; 
and some of his comments—notably those on Hume’s diffi« 
culty about causation—were distinctly irrelevant. In the light 
of subsequent speculation it is easy to see that what he was 
chiefly aiming at was the affirmation of the essentially objec¬ 
tive character of our experience. He does not seem, however, 
to have explained at all clearly what it is that is objectively 
apprehended ; and his most notable disciple—Sir William 
Hamilton—in trying to make the position clearer, destroyed 
its chief value by maintaining that sensation is essentially 
subjective—a view by which a good deal of later 
psychology has been adversely affected .2 The main result 
of Reid’s work was to restore the dualism of Descartes and 
Locke, without the purely subjective conception of knowledge 
which was really inconsistent with the affirmation of that 
dualism.3 

- ' 9 . The Critical Philosophy .—K more hopeful method of 

dealing with the scepticism of Hume was introduced by Kant ; 
but his treatment is so technical and complicated that it 
cannot be easily summarized without the omission of some 

* Appendix to voL i pf A Treatise of Human Nature. It is for ever to be 
regretted that Kant seems not to have been acquainted with Hume’s complete 
stat ent of his problem in this Treatise. Green’s Introduction to ume’s Treatise 
is still the best criti 1 account that we have of the whole ovement of thought 
of which Hu e marked the culmination. The ore recent Hume-Siudien by 
Prof or einong (now published in his Gesammelte Abhandlungen^ vols. i and 
ii) ay al be consulted with advantage. 

* It is probable that a ilton was a ood deal influenced by Kant, in empha^ 
sizing the purely subjective ch cter of sensation. Among recent psychologists, 
ev Professor Stout ms to me to have followed them too closely in this respect. 

3 On the eneral signifi nee of eid’s work, Professor Prin le-Pattison's book 
m The $ ttisH he CQ nlted, 
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aspects that are of considerable importance. In the main, 
what he did was to bring out the significance of what Berkeley 
had described as Notions. He urged that we cannot, with¬ 
out absurdity, regard our knowledge as being confined to 
the separate perceptions that are apprcihendt’d by us at any 
particular time. We have to recognize certain fundamental 
orders, such as those of space, time, and causal .succession, 
which carry us beyond our immediate data, and nece.ssarily 
imply a coherent system of connections. He thus denied 
both the fundamental principles which Hume found it so 
difficult to reconcile. Unfortunately he continued to rt^gard 
the immediate data that we ap])n5heiKl by way of .sensation 
as purely subjective. He followed Hume in begimun.!; with 
what he described as a “ manifold of sense,” and only pro¬ 
ceeded afterwards to introduce the various modes of con¬ 
nection by which the manifold is reduced to .sy.stcm:ilic order. 
Later writers, such as Profe.ssor Ward, have emphasized the 
fact that even the rudest Ix'ginuiugs of experienc(- must be 
regarded as containing a continuum. Kant’.s method of treat¬ 
ment in this respect gave to his work a smnewhat delusive 
appearance of being similar to the psychological construc¬ 
tion of Locke.* Even the fundamental fonns of time, space*, 
and the categories are treated too much a.s hcloiig.in-', to the 
peculiar structure of the human intelligence, and so as lacking 
any thoroughly objective validity. This is partly correctetl 
as he proceeds. In his Refutation of Idealism (by which he 
means Subjective Idealism) he urges, as we have already 
noticed, againsst both Descartes and Berkeley, that the recog¬ 
nition of coherent order (espec ially in the form of what is 
called substantiality) is more directly involved in the appre¬ 
hension of objects distinct from the self than in the awareness 
of the subject ; and that our knowledge of the {KTsistent 
reality of the self must, consequently, be regarded as com- 

* Even Hegel seems to have regarded the point of view of Kmit as very §imliar 
to that of Locke. The essential difference hetween them it well explained hy Caird 
in his Critical Philosophy of Emit (chapter in which Indeed lie Ihi i>uvju»ul 
to remove or mlnimixe the apparently subjective implkatlani in ICant*fi nmtm nf 
statement. But he caimot be wholly defended from the charge of syggcHtiiig %m;h 
i. plications; and indeed he showed* In the later editioiw of his CVdii|«r, that he 
.had beco ■ ,e conscious of this defect Sm alto Adimisoii^s Dmuhpwmai of MmkH$ 
vol i, pp* 
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paratively secondary and derivative, rather than as what is 
most immediately apprehended. He contends, moreover, that 
the order which we are bound to recognize in the connection 
of the objects that we apprehend, is an order that can never 
be reduced to a completely systematic form ; and must, con¬ 
sequently, be treated as only “phenomenal,” and distinguished 
from the real order, which may be supposed to belong to 
the relations between “ things-in-themselves,” and which we 
are led to postulate chiefly on moral grounds. But Kant’s 
doctrine carried conviction, at least with regard to the neces¬ 
sity of recognizing that some kind of reality belongs to the 
more mediate forms of apprehension, as well as to those 
that are more immediate. .When the significance of this 
is fully realized, it leads to the doctrine that may be characr 
terized as that of epistemological realism—i.e. the doctrine 
that everything that we in any way cognize has a kind 
of reality, which is not simply to be identified with the 
fact that it is immediately apprehended at any particular 
time. 

The subjectivism that continued to permeate Kant’s 
philosophy is largely to be traced to that somewhat unfor¬ 
tunate process which he described as his Copernican revolu¬ 
tion. As Professor Alexander has pointed out, it was, on 
the whole, rather the reverse of the revolution that Copernicus 
effected ; and, indeed, it was not much of a revolution at all. 
Copernicus substituted a heliocentric for the old geocentric 
reference ; whereas Kant sought to substitute an egocentric 
for a cosmocentric attitude. Happily he did not altogether 
carry out his purpose. He was more and more led to recog¬ 
nize an objective order—c.g. in the passage in which he 
states that the unity of experience is to be regarded rather 
as a synopsis than as a synthc.sis, and, still more definitely, 
in his refutation of subjective idealism,* and in most of the 
changes that he introduced into the later editions of his first 
Critique. But these modifications came too late to enable 
him to reconstruct his system; and it remains, in conse¬ 
quence, little more than a splendid ruin—but the ruin out of 
which most of the subsequent philosophical constructions have 

* It IS to be rej^retted that this is not included in Professor Watson's very nteful 
BeUctions from Kont 
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been built. It is at least his merit that, if he could not quite 
definitely recognize an objective order, he did very fully 
recognize a subjective one.* 

The view of Kant, that ultimate reality ’(fhe nf)unicnon, 
or thing-in-itself) cannot be known, but only apprehended 
by faith and feeling, led to several fresh (h-vckipnn'nts in 
philosophy. His doctrine of positive knowledge is contaijted 
in the earlier part of the Critique of Pure Reason. The 
later part (the Dialectic) contains the grounds for holding that 
ultimate reality (whether that of the self, the world, or (Jod) 
is unknowable. In the Critique of Practical Reason he gives 
his exposition of the rational basis for a moral faith in the 
reality of the three main form.s in which ultimate reality 
is naturally conceived. In the Critique of Judgment he shows 
how this faith is further supported by certain forms of feeling 
or intuition. Many of the subsequent develofirnttUs of 
philosophy have arisen by laying special cuiphasis on one 
or other of these main aspects of the Kantian system. His 
more positive doctrine of knowledge has bt;en made the basis 
for certain forms of Absolute Idealism. His more nrgaiive 
attitude towards the api)r('lieasion of ultimate reality has given 
rise to what is commonly described as .Ae.iio .tiri'UM. His 
emphasis on moral faith led to various forms of volitional 
theory, such as those of Fichte and Scliopetihauer, and may 
also be regarded as furnishing the basis for Pragmatism. 
His emphasis on feeling or intuition ^ led, anwmg othcr.s, to 
such philosophies as that of Schelling and the mon? recent 
speculations of M. Bergson. These develiipnu-nt.s can be only 
very briefly touched upon .3 

10 . "AgnosUcisrn.~~i:h.t. philosophical doctrine of Agnos¬ 
ticism is the view that absolute reality is unknowable. It ha.s its 

* It may be well to rainark at thk point ttiat tbo phrase The tliitlerilaiiclifiig 
makes Nature, but does not create it,** which Is given by Oreen (Pr§Ui&mmm i0 
Eihks^ III) m a general summary of ICant*i dt^trine, does not appear to have been 
used by ICant himself; and It must be regarded as somewlmt iniskaditig. Sec the 
Notes by Professor Sorley in Mind^ July i<^4 and April 1908. 

® His conception of a pci'Cfphvc understanding ** ihoutd aliO be corinectecl 
with this development 

® B^urther references to Kant*« philosophy will he found in teveral of the 
succeedin ^ chaptersf especially Book II, Chapters I-V, and Book III, Chtplcri 
I ■ ' d IIL 
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chief foundation in the Kantian distinction between phenomena 
nd noumena; but, in Kant’s statement, it was somewhat 
qualified by the recognition of the justification of a rational 
belief. The more modern form of Agnostici-sm was developed 
chiefly by Comte, on the one hand, and by Hamilton, Mansel, 
nd Spencer, on the other. The last-named conceived that 
we can only have definite knowledge of mind in relation to 
matter and of matter in relation to mind ,* and that the 
dualism in which we are thus involved can only be over¬ 
come by the supposition of an Absolute beyond (.‘xporicncf^, 
in which the antithesis is annulled. The Absolute which is 
thus postulated has to be conceived as super-personal,' and 
as such it is to be regarded as worthy of worship. Some 
other fonns of Agnosticism admit a much more complete 
ignorance ; and indeed it would seem that, if we admit as 
much knowledge as is conceded by Sja-ncer, it ought to 
be possible to advance somewhat farther. Perhaps the most 
logical fonn of Agnosticism is that represented by Comte and 
the Positivists. According to them, the attempts that men 
have made to understand the universe that they apprehend, 
fall into three main stages. We begin with the. in(<Tprcta- 
tion of things in an animistic way, as caused by the operation 
of superhuman agencies ; we advance from this to an inter¬ 
pretation by metaphysical conception of substances or forms ; 
and finally we learn that we are only able to study the laws 
or orders in which the objects of our experience occur. The 
view of Comte, however, like most other forms of Agnosticism, 
is accompanied by the recognition of an order of <lc\'<dnjimrnt 
in the universe that we apprehend ; and the highe.st that we 
know in this order of development is found in the life and 
aspirations of Humanity. This, rather than an unknowable 
Absolute, should be taken as the object of our worship and 
devotion. ' This kind of Humanism connects somewhat closely 
with the more recent theory of Pragmatism. 


* Sec First Principles^ p. mgt ‘*The choice Is wither foelweew pci-tifmalily ani 
so, ething higher/' What Spencer meant by this is not very clear; bill It may 
be interpreted in the light of the conception of the Absolute that has been developed 
by r* radley—thottgh probably the association of these two writeri would not 
be ttch approved by either. See also below. Book II, Chapter XI. md thi 
Kote at the end of , ook HI; also the concluding chapterjj. 
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II. Pragmatism.—Thsi eloquent and genial writings of 
iWilliam James have given much currency to this point of 
view in recent times ; and, like Agnosticism, it may be con¬ 
nected closely with the doctrines of Kant. The contention 
of Kant, that it is by a kind of moral faith that we are able 
to extend our justifiable beliefs beyond the region of the 
phenomenal, leads very naturally to the recognition that, even 
within that region, what we call our knowledge is largely 
based on faith. It is pointed out that the fundamental pre- 
.supposition.s on which science is based are, to a large extent, 
working hypotheses. Their justification lies in the fact that 
they enable us to deal in a connected and coherent way with 
objects that would otherwise present themselves as chaotic. 
The Pragmatists press thi.s contention to the extent of claim¬ 
ing that truth means es.scntially what is found to wt)rk. When 
stated in this extreme form, the doctrine seems clearly to be 
erroneous. It omits to recogni/c the objective conditions of 
experience, which it is our aim, as far as possible, to ascer¬ 
tain. In view of what has already been urged, it seems right 
to maintain that we mean by truth or correctness tlje forma¬ 
tion of judgments that are in accordance \viih tliis objective 
system. It may be admitted, however, that, in many cases, 
the only available test of such accordance i.s to be found 
in the smooth working of the hypotheses that wo form, when 
applied to the interpretation of particular classes of ohjoct-s, 
A theory that fits in with all the known facts to which it 
is relevant may be seriously false j it may even be, in Mr. 
Bradley’s phrase, nothing better than “useful nonsense"; 
but at least it has established some claim to be i>rovi-.innalIy 
accepted ; and certainly a theory that does not work in this 
sense, has to be rejected or modified. It may be admitted 
also that we have some right to hope that theories or prin¬ 
ciples of action that have, been found to work .satisfactorily 
over a wide area, may turn out to be api)ro.ximate!y or com¬ 
pletely true. At any rate, it may certainly be ,i;iantiv] that 
the i)ragmatists have rendered valuable service in a twofold 
way, both by shaking men’s confidence in dogmas that are 
at best only working hyiH>thf;.s(-s, and by cnruuraijug the 
form tion of working hypotheses, even when they are some¬ 
what speculative. Newton's saying, hypothem non. fingo, 
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has sometimes been interpreted in wider sense than he 
ppears to have intended, and has been used for the crushing 
out of speculative enterprise. For this reason William James 
has been not unjustly praised as a great liberator of human 
thought. I 

I 12. Intuitional Idealism.—Th.& recent writer who has laid 

^most stress on the intuitional element in knowledge is Pro¬ 
fessor Bergson, whose views have gained wide acceptance 
through his eloquence, his admirable gift of lucid exposition, 
and his great illustrative power. In some respects he is 
closely related to the pragmatists. Both schools are opposed 
to pure “ intellectualism ” ; but, while the pragmatists appeal 
against it to a kind of faith, M. Bergson appeals rather to 
’intuition. The justification for such an appeal seems to rest 
mainly on the fact that intellectual activities are dependent 
on objective conditions, which are not apprehended by thought 
—at least in the narrower sense of that term. We can think 
about colours, or about numbers, or about knowledge itself ; 
but the presuppositions of such thought are not reached by 
thinking, but by the presence of certain ultimate forms in 
the structure of our universe, of which even unthinking beings 
are more or less aware. Professor Bergson, however, as 
well as some others, appear to mean a good deal more than 
this in their criticism of the intellect. They mean, not only 
that intellectual activities involve reference to conditions that 
are not reached by thinking, but that the exercise of what 
Wordsworth called the “ meddling intellect ” tends to distort 
our apprehension of the structure of reality—to cause us to 
miss what Goethe described as the “ geistige Band.” It may 
certainly be admitted that some forms of intellectual activity 
do have this tendency. We do sometimes “ murder to dis¬ 
sect.” We omit important elements in particular objects— 

* James himself put forth so e very interesting speculations' on the interpretation 
of the universe as essentially pluralistic--speculations which do not seem to have 
any ne ssary connection with pragmatism. Dr, Schiller has connected it with 
a wider view which he calls Humanism* But this term would seem properly to 
cover positivism and some types of idealism. Mr* Balfour’s point of view is some¬ 
what akin to pragmatis ; but he does not appear to accept the pragmatic con¬ 
ception of truth. Hence his attitude is one of ** philosophic doubt/* modified by the 
reco; nition of ^‘inevitable beliefs.” It,should be added that the prag" atis' of 
.Professor Dewey appears to be considerably different fro' that ol Willia :,', Ja es, 
S acintosh’s Prohkm of Knowledge^ pp. 430-1. 
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especially in objects that are of the nature of organic wholes 
—in order to concentrate our attention on special aspects. 

But this is a defect that thought is able to correct. Hegel 
sought to correct it by a Dialectic, in which the insufficiency 
of abstract ways of thinking is brought to light. It is true 
that this is a difficult process ; but it does not appear that 
there is any real justification for an opposition between 
intuition and intellectual activity. 

13. The New Realism ,—In recent times there has been a 
considerable group of writers ^ who have laid special stress 
on the objective aspects of knowledge, as distinguished from 
the attitude of the individual mind in apprehending its 
objects. As we have seen, there is apt to be a good deal 
of confusion with regard to this. Such terms as Sensation, 

Perception, Imagination, Conception, Thought, may be used 
either with reference to the attitude of the mind towards a 
object, or with reference to the object that is apprehended—^with 
reference, as Professor Lloyd Morgan puts it, to the appre- 
hendz/zg or the apprehended. .We may say that we get a 
smell hy sensation, or that a smell is a sensation ; that 
we apprehend a distant object by perception, or that the 
object thus apprehended is a perception ; that we follow 
a fairy-tale by imagination, or that a fairy-tale is an imagina-^ 
tion; that we are aware of a number by conception, or 
that a number is a conception ; that we interpret the mean¬ 
ing of a judgment hy thought, or that a judgment is a 
thought. Professor Meinong has helped very much to make 
such distinctions clear; and Mr. Russell, by insisting on 
the use of such a term as “ sense-datum,” instead of sensa¬ 
tion, as well as in other ways, has rendered valuable service. 

Others, such as Professors Alexander and Lloyd Morgan and 
Dr. G. E. Moore, have also done much in the same direction. 

The general result is to destroy the attitude of pure sub- I 

jectivism’; and this is certainly a result that is of great ’ 

importance, especially in our own country, where the influence 1 

* These writers do not all represent quite the same position, and it is conse- | 

quently not very easy to summarize their views. The most complete indication i 

of their general attitude is perhaps to be found in the American volume The New j 

Realism^ by Mr. E. R. Holt and othei*s. The general point of view is closely 
connected with that of Meinong, who may almost be regarded as its founder. J 
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of Berkeley and Hume has been very far-reaching, and often 
perverts speculative thought in most insidious ways. The 
New Realists, by insisting on the objectivity of what is appre¬ 
hended, have also done much to revive Realism in its older 
or Platonic sense—i.e. in the sense of the recognition of the 
reality of universals. But they have tended to oppose them¬ 
selves to other forms of “ idealism,” as well as to those that 
re of a subjective type. Even this is not without justifica¬ 
tion ; for the taint of subjectivity runs through a good many 
idealistic theories. Yet the insistence on the reality of 
universals brings the New Realism pretty close to such an 
idealism as that of Plato; and there are some modern 
‘ theories, commonly described as idealistic, that are not far 
removed from this.* These we must now very briefly refer to. 

14. Absolute Idealism or Cosmlsm .—^Absolute Idealism is 
best represented by Hegel ; but there is some mbiguity in 
his position, which makes it liable to different interpretations. 
Hence anything that is said about it here can only be taken 
as my individual way of regarding it. I interpret it as a 
restatement, in a more systematic form, and with reference 
to the developments of modem thought, of the position that 
was so brilliantly sketched and, in its main features, so pro¬ 
foundly anticipated by Plato. Thus conceived it is not, simply 
as a doctrine of knowledge, very far removed from the atti¬ 
tude of the New Realists, at least as expounded by some of 
its interpreters. It differs chiefly in its more decided 
emphasis on the reality of universals, in its attempt to arrange 
these in a systematic order, and in its conviction that, when 
they are so arranged, it becomes apparent that the ultimate 
interpretation of reality must be spiritual. This is shown by, 
bringing out the implications of the more material concep¬ 
tions, and attempting to show that they lead us inevitably 
to those that have a more spiritual character. The signifi¬ 
cance of this is perhaps, to some extent, concealed by the 
characterization of the fundamental concept s thought- 

* Royce has urged that the point of view of the Vedantists is, in one sense, the 
esitre e opposite of Realis, ♦ See The World and the Individual^ voL i, Lecture IV. 

nt even the Vedantists, if I understand them ri • htly, were Realists in the sense 
referred to above. They were not subjectivists, but upholders of the Absolute One# 
Even what they call the world of aya, though characterized as illusory, is re arde 
a sessentially objective# See Note at the end of Book 11 L 
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determinations (Denkbestirrtmungen). This suggests a sub¬ 
jective interpretation; but I understand Hegel to use the 
term Thought in an essentially objective sense. .What he 
calls the Subjective Notion is only one of the stages in the 
interpretation of the Universe, The significntuc. of the 
position that he takes up will, it is hoped, become more 
apparent as we proceed. 

The point of view of Mr. Bradley is to some extent akin 
to that of Hegel; but he makes a certain opposition between 
Appearance and Reality, which is rather nearer to the 
point of view of Kant; and, by regarding; tlie ultimate 
apprehension of reality as akin to feeling, rather than to 
thought, he brings himself into close relation to certain forms 
of what we have described as intuitional idealism. The chief 
value of his work, however, lies rather in tlie searcliing 
dialectic that he applies to particular cuu(-t'j)f ittus than in 
his constructive results. It should be added tliat hi-s op|»si- 
tion between Appearance and Reality is considerably softened 
by the recognition of Degrees of Rt^ality, and by tlie conten¬ 
tion that “Reality lives in its Appearances." Other writers, 
who are largely in .syngjtithy with the Hegeliiin have 

either interpreted it in ways that are essentially dilTerettt from 
that which is here indicated, or have modified it in certain 
imoortant respects. But these we cannot here consitler. 

15. General Summary.—In the account of different views 
that has now been given, I have made considerable use of 
the terms Realism and Ideali-sm. This I have done, as I 
have previously indicated, somewhat under protest. They are 
terms that are in common use, but do not very well express 
the differences that are really fundamental; and they .sui'c.cst 
a general andthesis that can hardly be said to exist. ' If 
the term Spiritualism were used, instead of Id(*;disin, it would 
be more apparent that Realism is not its projK-r antithesi.s. 
Realism is not nece.ssarily Materialism. More often those, 
who are called Realists are Dualists. Sometimes they arc 
essentially Agnostics. Sometimes they are hardly .listinguisli- 
^le from Idealists, except by their tendency towards Pluralism. 
Their most general characteristic is their oppo>.iii.in to 
subjectivism; but this they share with many who are called 
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Idealists. No doubt the leason why the term Idealism con¬ 
tinues to be used, rather than Spiritualism, is that the latter 
term has been appropriated to a very different meaning. On 
the whole, it seems to be hardly possibte to find terms that 
are in all respects suitable to express the most fundamental 
differences; but it certainly seems to me that the term 
“ Cosmism ” serves the purpose sufficiently well. ■“ A 
thoroughgoing Idealism,” as Caird maintains,' “ will not fear 
to admit the reality of that which is other than mind, and 
even, in a sense, diametrically opposed to it; for it rests on 
a perception that these opposites are yet necessarily related, 
and that both are different and correlated aspects of one 
whole.” It seems clear that the emphasis here is on the 
conception of the unity, of the Cosmos. Compare also the 
statement in Adamson’s Development of Modern Philosophy, 
vol. ii, pp. 17-18. Surely the treatment of the relation between 
mind and body in Dr. Bosanquet’s Principle of Individuality 
and Value, Lecture V, ought to make it clear that those 
who are commonly called idealists do not necessarily, disregard 
or minimize the material aspect of reality. 

'16. Trarisition to the Following Chapter.—It has, of 
course, not been my object, in this brief sketch, to deal 
definitely with the special views of individual writers,® but 
rather to indicate the general characteristics of different atti¬ 
tudes towards the fundamental problems of knowledge, in 
order to make more apparent the significance of the position 
that has been led up to in the foregoing chapters. iWhat 
is chiefly important is to emphasize the objectivity of know¬ 
ledge, on the one hand ; and, on the other hand, the fact 
that it is not simply the apprehension of individual objects, 
but of objects that fall into connected orders. .What we 
have now to do is to notice more definitely the chief orders, 
or modes of systematic unity, that it is necessary to recognize 
in the apprehension of our Universe, The most fundamental 
of these are generally referred to as Categories ; and it is 
to the consideration of these that we now pass, 

* The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers^ vol. ii, p» 27. 

** ■ r. L. J. Walker's book on Theories of Knowledge may be referred to with 
,advantage, especially on Praginatis and Realism. The recent book on The 
Proble ' of Know!edge t by Professor D. C. acintosh, la ''Ore comprebentlm 
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CATEGORIES 

1 . General Meaning of C (egories.—We have seen that know¬ 
ledge means correct belief, together with its grounds ; and 
that belief means the reference of a judgment to its place 
in some order. ,We have now to inquire more definitely 
what kinds of assertion are made in judgments. Obviously 
there are considerable differences in the assertions tlrat may 
be made. If we take the ca.se of dog, for instance, we 
may assert that it is an animal, that it is large or small, 
that it is black or some other colour, that it is beautiful or 
ugly, that it is whole, containing distinguishable parts, that 
it is an organic being subject to growth and decay, that 
it resembles some other beings and is very different from 
others, that it .exists at a certain time and place, that it 
moves or is at rest, that it is conscious, that it barks and 
bites, that it stands upright or is lying down, tliat it may be 
struck and injured, that it may be angry or i)I(-as(Hl, that it 
may pos.sess a bone and be po.sst-.ssed by a master, tliat it is 
descended from some other dogs and may be the ancestor 
of others, that it is a good watchdog, and so forth. Ari.st<gle', 
reflecting on such assertion.',, enumerated what he called the* 
categories—i.e. the various kinds of assertion that may be; 
made about any object. Other lists of categories have since; 
been made, but not always from the same point of view as 
that adopted by Aristotle. Categories are sometimes under¬ 
stood to mean distinct kinds or classes of things. It was in 
this sense that the term was used by J. S. Mill. Kant used 
it in a sense more nearly ui)])roximating to that of Aristotle, 
but excluding certain kinds of relation that may be asserted, 
such as those of space and time. I intend to use it in 
sense that is more nearly that of Aristotle than that of 
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Mill; but, before proceeding further, it may be well to notice 
some of the most important ways in which categories have 
been dealt with. Two distinguishable types of treatment seem 
to be specially important, that which concerns itself primarily 
with special aspects of our universe, and that which is con¬ 
cerned rather with the universe as a whole. 

The general considerations about knowhxlge and reality 
which have engaged our attention in the last Book have led us to 
the conception of the Universe that we know, or partly know, 
as an objective order, or at least a combination of objective 
orders that more or less definitely cohere in a single whole. 
vWe have thus to think of it as a many in one ; and, if we 
re to form any intelligible view of it, we must try to see, 
as clearly, as we may, what is to be understood both by its 
m anifoldness and by its unity. There are thus two main 
problems before us—the survey of the manifoldness of the 
known world and the attempt to discover in what sense it 
forms a Imity. Both these problems are very difficult, and, 
in order to deal with them at all, we must try to limit their 
scope. Obviously, we cannot deal with all the aspects of 
the world that we know; and it is perhaps equally obvious 
that we cannot hope to determine, with any ('omjiletctu^ss, 
how its unity is to be characterized. But reflection seems 
to show that the most fundamental distinctions and relations 
among the objects that we know can be singled out. Even 
to do this, however, is rather more than can be attempted 
here with any thoroughness. What we may hope to do is 
to indicate the chief ways in which attempts in this direction 
have been made, and then to try to deal with those aspects 
of the general problem that appear to be of most fundamental 
importance. This problem is that which has been commonly 
described as an inquiry into cat(‘gorics ; and evU-gorics may 
■be considered either as conceptions that can be applied to 
■particular objects or as conceptions by wliich the general 
•structure of the Universe as a whole may be diaracterizcd. 
Different writers have tended to devote their attention 
mainly to one or other of these ways of regarding categori(‘s. 
iWe can only very briefly indicate some of the cluef methods 
that have been adopted. 

.On the whole, it seems tnie to say that the earliest attempts 
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were directed mainly to the intcq)rctation of the Universe 
as a whole. This is not so unnatural as it may at first appear. 
Special aspects tend to be confusing, and have to wait for the 
laborious investigations of many in(|uirers devoting their atten¬ 
tion to particular details. The more prcs.sing need is for 
some general point of view from which the whole may be 
regarded. There is necessarily some crudity in the earliest 
attempts to secure this; though often the crudity is due 
more to the lack of an adequate language for technical ex¬ 
pression than to lack of penetration in the underlying ideas. 
It is much easier to underrate than to overrate the contribu¬ 
tions of the Pythagoreans, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and otliers 
to the solution of this problem. But it may suffice for our 
purpose to begin with a reference to Plato. 

2. Plaio's Ideas or Forms.—It is not obvious that Plato’s 
conception of Ideas or Forms, which appears to have been 
suggested by the Pythagorean doctrine of Numbers or 
mathematical (kaenninaiions, is always clear and consistent. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish different stages in 
the development of his coriec]>(iou, and also to distinguish 
those phases of the general theory that are purely Platonic 
from those that are rather to be referred to Socrates ; but 
with these problems, which are still highly controversial, we 
need not here concern ounsclvcs.* It is enough for our present! 
purpose to notice that the Forms on which he app<,'ars to I 
lay special emphasis are such as Being, Unity, I’lurality,! 
Likeness, Rest, Motion, Life, Mind, Beauty, Cloodness. These 
are evidently conceptions of a very general kind that may 
be predicated of objects, and con.se(ju('ntly categurit^s in the 
sense in which that term is here understood. But Plato 
docs not seem to have made any attempt to give a compkde, 
enumeration of them. His intere.st in them was mainly that 
of discoviTing their place in ultimate reality, and the sense 
in which they could be regarded as capable of being com¬ 
bined with one another and entering into the edniposition of 
particular things. It is noteworthy that he omits purely, 
sensible qualities, such as eolour.s, apparently regarding these 

* For tlie latest ?icwi about Plato, reference should be made to Professor Burnefi 
Gmk Pkiigsofhf friiiilei to Plato), Pari I, Book III, 
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relatively unreal. Mucli' of his work is dialectical, bring¬ 
ing out the difficulties that are involved in the application of 
particular conceptions, such as unity and plurality, to individual 
objects ; and showing how reflection on these difficulties leads 
us to modify our first view of the conceptions themselves. 
On the whole, it is clear that he does not quite provide 
what is wanted for our present purpo.se. But his dialectical 
method has been of great service in .subsequent speculations ; 
in some of his later dialogues the dialectical method of Hegel 
is pretty definitely anticipated ; and the special emphasis that 
he laid on the Form of Good, as furnishing the ultimate inter¬ 
pretation of the others, retains a high degree of interest, and 
will have to be referred to again at a later stage..' 

'3. 'ArisM/e’s Cafcgones.—Aristotle seems to have been 
the first who attempted to make a definite list of cati.-gories. 
In drawing up this list, he set aside his more purely meta¬ 
physical conceptions, such as Form and Matter, Potentiality 
and Actuality, and his four Causes.* These would apply to 
all objects, regarded in certain aspects, and arc consi!qucntIy 
not distinct assertions that can be made about particular 
j objects. iThe categories that he enumerated were Substance, 

I ^Quantity, [Quality, Relation, Time, Place, Position, Posses- 
I sion, Action, Passion. -When we are dealing with any 
particular object, we have first to inquire w/iai it is. This 
would be answered by naming the species to which it belongs ; 
and this Aristotle called its ov(T(a or Substance, which is thus 
to be taken as the first of the cat<'gr)ri(‘s.-'i This use of the 
term “ Substance ” is .somewhat peculiar. “ Kind ” would 
perhaps better express what is intended. The other catt^gories 
give the properties and accidents of the object in (juestion. 
They have been a good deal criticized on the ground of 
redundancy. “ Relation ” might be taken to include several 
of the others. On the other hand, if we admit that it is 
desirable to enumerate different kinds of relation, it might 

' Especially in Book III, Chapter IV. 

’ Sec Zeller’s Arista e, vol- i, chapter vi, and Mr. Jo*eph'« Introduction to Logie, 

chapter iii# 

3 Aristotle distinguished two senses of applying it t>olh to univewals and 
to individ I things; but it is not necessary for onr prcseiil purpose to late par* 
ticul account of this distinction. 
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be urged that we ought Iso to enumerate different kinds of 
quantity and quality. It is noteworthy that the list omits 
such characteristics as beauty and goodness, unless these may 
be held to be covered by “ quality.” A difficulty presents 
itself also in determining what may properly be regarded 
as an object—i.e. as a logical subject to which predicates 
may be attached. It would seem that the subject spoken 
about might be a quality or relation, and might have other 
qualities, quantities, or relations ascribed to it ; and so with 
some of the other categories. A colour, for instance, might 
be said to be pure, beautiful, intense, and so forth. One 
of Aristotle’s objections to Plato seems to depend on a failure 
to recognize this. He objects to the treatment of goodiu».s 
s a single fundamental conception, on the ground that it 
may be predicated in any of the categories.* A sub.stance, a 
quantity, a quality, or a relation may be good ; and so with 
the other categories. This objection would apply to many 
of the Platonic Forms, such as Being, Unity, Likeness, etc. 
But this seems only to mean that one conception may be 
predicated of another; and there docs not appear to be 
any reason against this. There may be more or less of a 
quality and of an action. On the whole, it may be doubted 
whether Aristotle’s list of caiegorit-s has much permanent value, 
though it was no doubt useful as a first attempt. 

'4. Kant's Categories.—Kant criticized the categories of 
Aristotle as being redundant and not arranged on any definite 
principle, and also on some other grounds that are less con-i 
vincing. He took, however, as the basis for his own list 
mother aspect of Aristotle’s philosophy—viz. his analysis of 
the logical judgnu'nt, as developed in more modem Formal" 
Logic. He was thus led to recognize (Quantity, Quality, i 
Relation, and Modality as his chief classes; and under each * 
of these he distinguislu-d three categories, making a list of 
twelve in all. He regarded these as the modes in which a 
finite or discursive under.standing introduces unity into the 
disconnected manifold of sense-material. Time and s|pace he 
excluded, as being the fundamental forms of scnsc-qx'rcejniou,. 
r ther than modes of thought. He coiu:cived, however, that 
• Nkomachean Ethics, Book I, chapter vl. 
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the c tegories have to be schematized-—i.e, interpreted in terms 
of space and time, especially the latter—before they can be 
I used in dealing with the material that is supplied by the 
senses. > This sehematization he considered to be the work 
; of the constructive imagination. The categories of quantity 
;i become schematized as Number—the kind of magnitude that 
is re ched by the successive counting of units ; and those of 
quality as Degree or intensive magnitude. Thus, in effect, ; 
both these sets of categories come to be regarded as cpiantita- 
tive; and Kant characterizes them both as mathematical 
categories. ;Quality, in the proper sense, is not njcognizcd 
as category at all, but treated as one of the characteristics 
of our sense-material. Causation (which is derived from the 
form of the hypothetical jvulgnu'nt--if A, then B) becomes 
schematized as a uniform mode of sc'.quenc'c. The others 
we need not here notice ; but these three are of some im¬ 
portance for our purpose, as we shall have occasion to 
refer to them in the following chapters.* 

It seems clear that Kant’s method of deriving the 

I categories is highly artificial. The antithesis between sense 
V nd thought, on which it is based, is open to serioius objection ; ? 

I nd the attempt to bridge the gulf between them by the 

iconstructive imagination only serves to betray the weakness 
I f the antithesis. He describes the imagination a.s a blind 
faculty working in the depths of the soul,® and medihiting * 
between sense and thought. Imagination is, in fact, the ' 

Cinderella of the Kantian plulosophy, doing all the real work ; 

in obscurity, "while her more dignified si.sters—Perception and 
; Conception—stand aloof in helplt!s.s idleness. He fails to 
recognize the objective order in our imivf'rse, whicli underlies 


" Kant’s treatment of reciprocal action as connected with the di.tjiiiictive iudg* 
ment has already been noticed in Book I, Chapter V, S 8. 

• Compare this with Hume’s "magical faculty," referred to ahwe in Bo<»k I, 
Chapter IX, § a; and on the place of hnagination in Kant's system, see Calrd's 
Philosophy of Kant, Book I, cliapter v. The recognition of imagination as antid- 
pating the work of conception points to Uie conclusion that categories may be 
regarded as being implied in the apprehension of objects by .'niimals, as well as by 
the thinking consciousness. But it remains true that It is only In conception that 
the categories as such are apprehended. On the sense In which categories are 
involved in the aninaal consciousness, reference may be msale to Stout's Mmml of 
Psycholo^, Book III, Part 11 , chapter i, and to Uoyd Morgan’s Animal Uh and 
InUUi^encc, chapter ix, 
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alike all our apprehensions by sense-perception, imagination, ; 
and thought ; and hence he is perpetually led into unreal 
antitheses, which he can only, solve by artificial modes of 
mediation. 

If these objections are sound, it is not surprising that 
his list of categories is very imperfect. The omission of 
quality, in the proper sense of the word, must surely be 
regarded as a grave defect. Number and Degree seem to 
have as good a right to be regarded as fundamental concep¬ 
tions as any of those that he describes as categories.* Such 
conceptions as Value and End, Beauty and Organic Unity, 
are dealt with by Kant in his Critiques of Practical Reason 
and Judgment, but are not regarded as categories. There 
are grounds for these distinctions in the Kantian system; 
but there do not appear to be any in the nature of things. 

•5. Hegel's Dialectic.—I’ic.goVs point of view is to a con¬ 
siderable extent similar to that of Plato, whose dialectic method 
he seeks to develop farther. Plato applied his dialectic in 
the main (except in some of his later dialogues) for the 
purpose of leading up to certain fundamental conceptions. 
Hegel, in his Logic, rather assumes that we know certain 
fundamental conceptions ; and seeks mainly to show how, by 
a dialectical method, we may pass from one conrcijtion to 
another, and so arrange them all in a definite order. Hisl 
interest in the categories is rather as modes of characterizing! 
the Absolute, or the universe as a whole, than as predicates' 
of particular objects. Several philoso|)hcr.s have tried to definej 
reality in general by some one conc-cpiiDH. Parmenides, for 
instance, took Being, tlie Pythagoreans Number (understood 
in a somewhat wide sense for mathematical determinations), 
Spinoza Sul)stance, and some others Mechanical Action, f 
Hegel’s main object seems to have been to sliow that no one ' 
of these concejjiions, taken by itself, can be rt*garded as an 
adequate characterization of the wliole. He shows this by 
urging that each of these conceptions implies another which 
is distinct from it and, to some extent, tjpposod to it. By 

» See, on this point, Calrd's Critical Philosophy of Kant, Book I, chapter v, and 
» par® what la said below in Chapter III, § 4. Professor Alexander (MjW, January 
* 9 * 3 » p. 20) defends Kant’s view but on grounds that seem to e insufficient. 
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beginning with the simplest of them—mere existence—we may 
thus be led, by observing their implications, to more and 
more complex conceptions, and at last to one—that of self- 
Irevealing Spirit—which is sufficiently comprehensive to define 
ithe whole. This is evidently a' very large undertaking ; and, 
whatever view we may take of the success with which it has 
been carried out, it can hardly be denied that it is one of 
the most remarkable achievements in the whole history of 
philosophy. To attempt to examine it in detail would be far 
beyond our present scope ; but we may notice briefly some 
general criticisms that have been made upon it. 

' One of the most interesting criticisms is that of Dr. B. 
Croce,* who objects to the emphasis that is laid by Hegel 
on antithesis as the instrument for unfolding the iiii{)lica(ii)ns 
of conceptions. He points out that, in many cases, it is the 
counterpart, rather than the opposite, that is implied in the 
meaning of a particular coucci)tion.» This appears to be 
true. Being may be said to imply Non-being ; Order may 
be said to imply Disorder ; in the sense that no definite 
meaning can be assigned to these conceptions without refer¬ 
ence to their opposites. On the other hand. Unity implies 
Plurality, which can hardly be described as its opjiosite. Still 
less can Priority be held to be the opixxsitc of Posteriority, 
which it implies. Dr. McTaggart, in his very acute and 
s)Tnpathetic exposition of Hegel’s dialectic, has noted that, 
as the process advances, the aspect of simple ojipositiou 
becomes less and less pronounced .3 It is probably true that 
Hegel laid undue stress on negativity as the chief factor in 
the development of implications. But, as Dr. McTaggart 
urges, this does not appear to invalidate his general method. 
The essential point is that our fundamental conct'iJtlons, when 
clearly defined, are seen to carry implications that lead us 
beyond themselves. It is important to remember that it was 
not his object to throw discredit on any fundamental concep- 

* What is Lmnf and what is Dead in the Phihsaphy 0 / ihgelt especiallf 
chapter v. 

* Similar objections have often been tirged from a lesi sympathetic ' point of 
view. See, for instance, Hohhouse’s Theer^f ef Knmkdgef pp. aoo-2. 

9 Studies in the Eegeiian Dialectic, <ri{)cciully chapter Iv# See also his Cam* 
; mtary on HegePs Logic, where the slutwmeutH in the earlier work are somewhi^ 
odiEed* 
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tions, but only to bring out their inadequacy as complete 
characterizations of the Universe.* •* He did not reject any of 
the fundamental conceptions, but only sought to confine them 
to their proper places within the system of reality. 

Again, Hegel’s system has often been criticized—e.g. by 
■William James and Dr. Ward—as being too purely intel¬ 
lectual. It is said to be a Panl'ogism. Even Mr. Bradley 
referred to the “ unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.” * 
Categories must of course, in a sense, be bloodless. They 
are pure universals ; and life comes into them onfy when 
they are embodied in individual objects. But the embodiment 
of the universals is described by Hegel in his Philosophies of 
Nature and Spirit. The former of these seems highly un¬ 
satisfactory ; but the Philosophy of Spirit at least has been 
found enlightening even by many who attach little importance 
to the Logic. 

I believe, however, that what is meant by some of those 
who complain of Hegel’s method as being too purely intel¬ 
lectual, is that he does not give a sufficiently definite place 
to Feeling and .Value. Mr. Bradley considers that the ultimate 
intcrpi'Ctation of the Universe can only be .'ii)prchcnd<'d by. 
a kind of Feeling. Dr. McTaggart agrees with this at least 
to the extent of r(!pr(-.s<>,nting Feeling, especially the feeling 
of Love, as the most ultimate conception that can be used in 
the characterization of the Absolute .3 Dr. Bosanquet also, 
in his exposition of the coiu'ciition of the Absolute ,4 has laid 
special enii)liasis on the idea of Value, which certainly is 
closely connected with Feeling. It is possible that Htgel 
did not sufficiently recognize this-at least if we consider 
only the purely logical part of his work. Certainly, if this 
conception were made more prominent, it would bring the 

* It should be borne in ind th.T.t conceptions, not In themselves ronlradictory, 
ay become contradictory when rcg.arded as characterkations of the whole. This 

appears to be Hegel's point. He is regarding them primarily as definitions of 
the Absolute. 

■ PHndpla c/ Logic, p. 533. The whole pass-age in which this pbr , occurs Is 
hi hly signifiomt. 

* See Studies in the Hegelian dialectic, chapter vi, Studies in Hegelian Cos ology, 
chapter ix, and A Com rcntary on Hegel's Logic, p. 310. 

•* See his two volumes on The Principle of Individuality and Value and The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual. 
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Hegelian system more fully into harmony with that of Plato, 
in which the conception of Good holds the highest place. 

In any case, it is pretty clear that it would be a xnistake 
to regard Hegel’s treatment of the categories as a closed 
system, into which no modifications can be introduced. The 
categories are not to be thought of as unfolding themselves 
in purely mechanical fasliion.* Their evolution is rather, 
in M. Bergson’s phrase, a " creative evolution.” They are 
unfolded by the discovery of fresh implications ; and the 
discovery of these depends on the fact that the whole is a 
connected order, in which each element implies many others 
—perhaps, in the end, all others. Hegel himself did not 
rigidly adhere to one unchangeable arrangement in his exix).si- 
tion of the categories ; but it is perhaps true that his general 
method gives the impression of a more mechanical movement 
than he really intended. It is probably the case, as Green 
said, that ‘‘ it will all have to be done over again.” It 
would indeed be surprising if one man, however great his 
genius, had succeeded all at once in achieving finality in .so 
vast n undertaking. 


'6. 'More 'Recent Treatments of the Categories .the 
time of Hegel no one has attempted any exposition of the 
categories that is comparable with his in systematic thorough¬ 
ness and completeness. Mill’s account of categories as kinds, 
which has already been referred to, does not appear to be 
of sufficient importance to require any further notice. A 
few words ought, however, to be given to Mr. Bradley’s 
method of treatment, which is probably the most remarka^dl^ 
, since that of Hegel. 

His method, like that of Hegel, is dialectical ; but lie 
has not attempted to deal .sy.steHiatleally with all the . afvg.nrif i. 
and his results are, in general, more purely negative than 
those of^ Hegel. His dialectic may, in this respect, be com¬ 
pared with that of Zeno in ancient times. His object, as I 
. understand it, is to show the itnperfections that attach to all 
fundamental conceptions, except that of the Absolute, and 
\the unsatisfactoriness of all attempts at a purely intellectual 


»r I by W- Wallace in Ltetura and Msmn an 

Natural Theology and_^Ethics, p. 549. / ' 
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construction. Ultimate consistency is to be found only in 
the Absolute, which could be .supjxjscd to be apprehended 
only by Feeling or Intuition. This rather negative conclu¬ 
sion is somewhat modified by the view that “ Reality lives 
in its Appearances,” and that, though Appearance cannot be 
made self-consistent, a certain degree of reality may yet 

be ascribed to it. Hence, instead of saying, with Hegel, 

that " what is actual is rational,” he prefers to state his 

conviction that what is most spiritual is most real. His 

arguments in support of this position, if not wholly ccaivincing, 
are certainly urged with a great deal of force. This much, 
I think, may be conceded, that the attempt to apply ultimate 
conceptions in the intcrj>retation of experience becomes in¬ 
creasingly difficult as we advance from the .simpler coiicei)- 
tions to those that are more complex. Being is a very 
simple conceptiott ; and, as it is applicable to everything to 
which any kind of existence or reality can be ascribed, it 
docs not pre.sent much difficulty. But, just for this reason, 
it throws no real light on any particular object. Number 
is a more complcrx concciiiion, and it is more difficult to see 
in what ways it can be rightly applicxl. On the other h.and, 
when it is rightly applied, it may enable; us to discover a 
good deal about the objects to which it is a|)plied.* Spiritual 
Unity is a conception that is still more cuniplex and difficult 
to ajjply properly ; but, if w'c could apply it rightly, it would 
perhaps give us the key to the general .structure of the 
universe. I think it is true to say that conceptions of thb 
kind are so difficult, that we liavc to acknowledge that we 
never have any full api)ieliension of their significance. And 

* The extent to which it can do this no doubt grossly exaggerated by the 
Fythagorcaiw; and pertiaps it tends also to be a good deal exaggerated In the 
statements of «ome of onr modern fnathematical phynlcists-^Biml^ as that which 
is quoted from Lord Kelvin by M. L, |-*t>incare { 77 i.e Nm Phyms^ p« 19) j “ I often 
say that if yon can measure tlmt of which you are speaking and express it by a 
number yon know something of your subject; but if you camug measure it nor 
express it by a number, your knowledge is of a sorry kind. . . . You are hardly 
advanced towards science, whatever the subject may bed* Another of^ l^)rd Kelvin’s 
sayings that has been quoted i» that mathematics k the only true inetaphyiicsd* 
Great Is the daring of iimthematicians I Ft)r further ofoservatiorifi on the extent 
to which purely mathematical determinations may be 'Used in the Interpretation 
of reality, see below, Chapter III, | 3, Chapter V, | tl, Book III, Chapter III, 
I S 6 , and Chapter IV, § 3. See also. Madntoih's Pmbk q/ Bmwkdgi, 
p . 464- 
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it may be true that the kind of knowledge that would enable 
us to apprehend the full meaning of such conceptions would 
be best characterized as Intuition, or perhaps even as Feeling. 
I am not sure that even Hegel would have denied this. It 
does not appear, however, that the recognition of this need 
interfere with the definite application of other conceptions 
to objects that are appropriate to them, or need be taken 
to imply that such objects are properly to be called unreal. 
But this is a point on which something further will have to 
be stated in a later chapter. 

As we have already noticed, the conception of Value is 
closely connected with that of Feeling. Values are primarily 
felt ; or, at least, feeling may be said to anticipate the 
judgment of value ;' and it is doubtful whether what has 
ultimate value can be fully apprehended at all. This also 
will have to be considered later. The emphasis laid on 
Value by Dr. Bosanquet has already been noticed. Lotze 
also attached very special importance to it ; ^ and it has a 
prominent place in the discussion of fundamental conceiitiuns 
by Meinong and his school, as well as by several other 
writers. 

What Meinong calls Gegerisiandsiheorie has a ronsider- 
ble bearing on the discovery of ultimate coik eptions. It 
may be regarded, to some extent, as an attempt to discover 
categories in the sense understood by Mill—i.e. the different 
kinds of objects ; but it is a much more elaborate and 
satisfactory attempt ; and when such an attempt is tlioroughly 
carried out, it is not far removed from other ways of r( i;arding 
the categories. Dricsch’s Ordnangstchre is an attempt of 
somewhat similar kind, and has tlte merit of giving sirccial 
prominence to the imimrtant conception of Order. 

7. Sammary about Caiegoms.—\t appi-ars from this 
general survey that there are different ways in which funda¬ 
mental categories may be conceived, or at least different ways 
in which the study of them may be approached. The simplest 
' See below, Chapter VIII, §§ t-3. 

■ For some criticism of his use of it, reference may be made to Jones'# Philomt'hy 
of Lohe, especially chapter ii. See also the article on by Dr. |. T. Mer* in 
the Encyclopoodia Britannka. Among recent writers who have attached special 
i portance to the conception of value. Professors Eucken and HSffding may be 
entioned. 
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way would seem to be that from which Aristotle set out,' 
according to which they are regarded primarily as predicates 
that can be attached to distinguishable objects. The ; 
categories that present themselves as most definitely applicable, ; 
from this point of view, are those of Kind, Quality, and I 
Quantity ; for, though the consideration of these involves 
comparison of one object with others, yet the comparison is 
primarily with the view of distinction rather than of connec¬ 
tion. From these categories we may then pioceed to tliose 
that involve more direct and positive inodes of relation. The 
chief of these would seem to be spatial, temporal, and causal 
relations. These are somewhat secondary in the Aristotelian < 
mode of treatment, but become fundamental in the Kantian 
system. Causation is, however, the one that stands out as 
specially calling for consideration ; .since time and space may, 
be treated rather as modes of unity that are applied to the 
universe as a whole (’xcc'pi in so far as they are merely 
regarded as particular forms of iii;i';iiitudo. Next to these * 
we have to notice caicgorics which may be characterized rather I 
as modes of unity than as modes of relation-- i.e. ways in 
which comple-x objects may be cliaracterizcd. Organic unity, 
for instance, and the kind of unity tliat belongs to conscious 
life arc obvious instances of this. These might nf» doubt 
be described as Kinds ; but this would only be a first attempt 
to characterize them.' They have a certain roiuplcxiiy which' 
has to be .specially considered. Aristotle s(‘parated the con¬ 
sideration of tins from the treatment of the categories, re- 
gardinst it rather as belonging to the problem of fundamental 
forms ; just as he. dealt with the };<*uer.il subject of causation 
also as not pmjicrly In-Imigin;', to the study of ('atcgoiirs. 
This is largely a cjueslitm of methodology ; and it must 
suffice for our present {lurjio.se to urge tliat all the con¬ 
ceptions here referred to appear to be of fuiuhimental im¬ 
portance. VVhctlicr they arc rightly to be called c.iifcpirics 
or not, would depend on the e,xact inti-rpn-t.-iiiou that is to 
be given to that term ; and it is hardiy possible to deckle 
that question satisftictorily until we have given some attention 
to the significance of these fundamental cont'vptiijus. Finally, 
the consideration of modes of unity leads us to the problem 
with regard to the kind of unity that can be ascribed to the i 
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universe as a whole. It seems true to say that it was primarily, 
with this question that Plato and Hegel were concerned. 
The consideration of the universe as a whole may lead to 
some modification of the way in which the characterization 
of particular parts of it is to be interpreted. Plegel, in 
particular, in urging the insufficiency of special c-atcgories, 
as applied to the whole, is at the same time criticizing their 
application to special aspects of the whole. He does not 
deny, however, that those that cannot properly be applied 
to the whole (the conception of a “ whole,” indeed, being 
itself one of these) may yet be applied to .special aspects of 
the universe. 

Now, if it were the object of the present work to con¬ 
struct a complete system of metaphysics, it would evidently 
be necessary to discuss fully all the fundamental con(’(‘j)(ions 
that can be applied either to particular objects as such, to 
the relations between objects, to their modes of unity, and 
to the whole within which they are included. But that is 
not our design. The attempt to discuss and arrange the 
categories has to be regarded by us here as one of those 
special sciences that we have to take account of, in the light 
of what has been brought out by those who have made it 
their special study ; not as a subject that we can hope to 
deal with thoroughly in this work. I conceive that philosophy, 
•like other forms of human knowledge, is built up by a co¬ 
operative process. What is being attcniiJtcd here is a general 
survey of results, rather than the thorough discussion of any 
single question. Reference must be made to other works 
for the complete examination and ordering of the c';i(t”.-orirs, 
just as it must with regard to particular points in ])sychoIo;-,y, 
and other special sciences. Some further oliscj vations, however, 
may here be in place with regard to the method in which 
it seems most suitable for us to consider it here. 

Z. Plan of the Succeeding Chapters.-From all that has 
now been stated, it is evident that the discussion of rafogoruts 
is a very difficult subject, which could only be satisfactorily 
dealt with in a treatise devoted, entirely to itself. For our 
present purpose, it does not appear to be necessary toaitcmpt 
nything quite so elaborate. It must at least, for the present,, 
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suffice to call attention to some fundamental conceptions that 
are recognized, in some form or other, in almost all lists of 
categories, and that are generally acknowledged to be among 
the most important. Certain fundamental coma’ptions have 
already been considered, such as Order, Truth, Reality, Possi¬ 
bility, and the like. These are conceptions of a very general 
kind. What we have now to notice arc certain detenninations 
of a more specific kind. As it was determinations of this 
kind that Aristotle described as categories, we may ajir,roach 
the subject in a manner somewhat similar to that which 
he appears to have adopted. Some eumparalively simple 
considerations n#iy enable us to single out the < oticeptions 
that are most important from thi.s point of view ; and we 
may then try to deal with them in a more detailed way. 

We may begin with the; predication of Universals. *' This 
is a dog ” is a judgment referring a particular object to 
a general class. It is what Aristotle would call a predica¬ 
tion of substance. “ This is a colour,” “ This is a pain,” 
” This is a judgnient,” *' This is a nation,” arc judgiiH-nts 
of the same type ; and such judgments may be; taken a.s 
the beginning of definite predication. In Mr. Tbadh^y's 
languajp', they refer a ” what ” to a “ that.” PoIIowiag 
Aristotle, we may proceed next to jndgnient'^ of quantity : 
'“This dog is large,” ‘‘This colour is bright," “This pain 
is intense,” ‘‘ This judgment is particular," ” This nation is 
small.” Quantity, however, is of different types. We may 
distinguish number, degree, and extensive and profcosKc 
magnitude. Quality also may be taken to cover severa 
different things. In a wide st;n.sc, even quantitative deter¬ 
minations arc often called qualities. In a .somewhat narrower 
sense, it may be taken to include di.stinct kinds and also the 
smaller shades of difference that exi.st witlun kinds. It is 
probably best to confine it to the latter. Illustrations of 
qualitative judgments would be such as the following : “ This 
dog is ugly," ” This colour is pink,” ” This pain is dis- 
agrecaldc,” ” This judgment is hypothetical," “ This nation 
is courageous." Next we come to relation, which covers art 
even greater variety of modes of predication. The following 
may be taken as instances: ” Tltis dog is (■lue.iri;;- a cat,” 
” This colour is reflected from a |)rcci<nii>: stone,” ” 'Hiis pain 
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is caused by a bruise,” “This judgment is based upon a 
series of experiments,” “ This nation is struggling for inde¬ 
pendence.” The characteristic of these is that they express 
some mode of determining or being determined—i.e. they 
contain some conception of ground or cause. The relation, 
Ixowever, might also be that of inclusion within some group 
or unity—e.g. “ This dog belongs to a pack of hounds,” 
” This colour is oirly found in stones of a particular kind,” 
” This pain is one of the symptoms of a clangtu'ous 
disease,” “ This judgment is one of a series connected with 
the properties of gases,” ‘‘ This nation is one of the Allies.” 

Reflecting on such instances, I am led to believe that 
; predication may be said to consist either in (a) simply referring 
an object to a kind or universal, or (6) ascribing to it more 
. or less of some characteristic, or (c) noting some charac- 
; teristic which distinguishes it from other objects of the same 
, kind, or {d) connecting it with other objects by some relation 
of a more or less definitely causal kind, or (e) grouping it 
! with some other objects in a way that is not c?xpli('itly causal. 
5 Hence I take as the most fundamental categories for our 
I present purpose, Kind, (Quality, pumUity, Causation, Syste- 
{ matic Unity. 

It may be objected to this at once that it omits one of 
the large classes given by Kant—viz. that of Modality. But 
Modality seems to belong either to the copula of a judgincat, 
or to some condition or hypothesis on Which it depends, 
rather than to its predicate.* It may be illustrated by the 
following instances : “ This dog is probably fierce,” ” Thi.s 
colour might be called purple," ” This pain may be lasting,” 
“This judgment must be false,” “This nation is certainly 
enterprising.” Now, the meaning of jiossihiliiy, probability, 
necessity, certainty, and the like, has already been sufficiently 
indicated.^ They do not appear to be projx'rly regarded as 
categories, in the sense in which we are here interpreting 
that term. 

But it may be objected further that our categories do 
not include some of those that were previously referred to, 
such as rest and motion, standing and lying, |x)ssessing and 

* See Book I, Chapter V, | 8. 

“ BsiieciuIIy in Book I, Chapter VIH, | 7. 
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being possessed, goodness, beauty, value, and possibly some 
others, such as change and growth, and even being itself. 
To this I should answer that goodness, beauty, and the more 
general conception of value may, in a wide sense, be regarded 
as qualities ; that rest and motion, .standing and lying, express 
complex spatial relations, and arc sufficiently covered by the 
general conception of space (which appears to Ik; a mode 
of extensive magnitude), together with that of grouping ; that 
change and growth involve cairsalion, together with quality ; 
that possessing and being possessed may be regarded as 
modes of grouping ; that being, as has been already noted, 
means reference to some specilic order, and has been already 
dealt with. 

Now, kinds may, in a wide sense, be included under 
quality ; and, in so far as they .serve as a basis of cla.ssifica- 
tion, they may be included under the general conception of 
grouping. Hence I take as the fendamental categories Quali¬ 
tative Conceptions, Quantitative Coiiceptinns, Causation, and 
Systematic Unity. All of these, however, include concep¬ 
tions of very diverse kinds. Thc.so we must now endetivour 
to deal with in order. The justification for this particular 
selection, if it can be justified, will, it is hoped, become more 
apparent in the. course of their treatment than it could well 
be made by any further discu.ssion of a general kind at this 
stage. But I have thought it well tt) indictite beforeliand 
the more general aspects of the .subject, and to acknow¬ 
ledge that its more thorongh treatment is being evaded. The 
fundamental conccqjtions involved in the .structure of our 
universe have to be gradiuilly spelt out, just as scholars have 
discovered the alidiabet in the Hieroglyphics and other oljscure 
writings ; and it is probably well to recognize that we are 
not yet in possession of the conviilcte alphabet.* 

* The article hy Adjitiiioii mt CateiforieH in the Efujilojirdui Brikmmm iiiiy 
he cotwuUed with advaiihitgt* on this nubject. 
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QUALITATIVE CONCEPTIONS 

^i. 'Quality and Kind .—^The objects that we apprehend are 
very different in kind. Colours, sounds, smells, etc., have 
indeed in common the general mode in which they are appre¬ 
hended, the physical conditions on which they depend, and 
certain characteristics of intensity, duration, and feeling tone. 
Otherwise they are quite different ; and it does not seem 
possible to give any account of the ways in which they differ. 
They do not form members in a continuous order, with refer¬ 
ence to their place in which they could be arranged and 
described. The differences between complex objects—material 
things, plants, animals, human beings, social' unities, and the 
like—are not of quite so sharp a kind. They can be analysed ; 
and some of the parts into which they can be resolved are 
identical in nature. Yet it does not seem possible to give 
an account of the life and growth of tirgauisms by means of 
any principles that are found in purely material objects ; nor 
can consciousness be described in any terms that relate to 
the unconscious. The transition from the merely animal to 
the human may be more continuous ; but even in this case 
there is a gulf which it is not easy to bridge. Hence we 
have to recognize that there are differences in the world 
that we know that are of such a nature that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to express them in any common terms. 
•We have to say that some objects have characteristics which 
other objects lack ; and that no account of the objects that 
lack these characteristics would yield any definite anticipation 
of the characteristics that are missing. 

Other qualities, however, are not so sharply marked off. 
tWhite is very different from black ; but, by taking the series 
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of greys, we may pass from white to black without any appre¬ 
ciable break. Similarly, red is very different from blue; 
but we can pass from one to the other, through the various 
shades of yellow and green, without coming upon any gulf. 
Even in this case, however, the progress is not quite straight¬ 
forward. There seems to be a change of direction when 
we come to yellow. If we did not already know what green 
and blue are, we should not be able to anticijiatc them from 
our knowledge of red and yellow. But, so long as we are 
proceeding in a single direction, it seems possible to antici¬ 
pate the different shades. Even Hume, who maintained that 
all perceptions are distinct, admitted that it might be possible 
to anticipate different shades of colour.' In this case there 
is a definite and almost continuous order. 

Reflection on such cases .seems to show that we may make 
a distinction between diflermces of kind and diffc'rences that 
are purely qualitative. It might, no doubt, be urged that 
the latter partake of tlie nature of (luantity. .Wc may say 
that a colour is more or less red or more or les-s blue ; and 
thus it might be said tliat tlie difference k rather one of 
degree than of quality. It may even be contended that a 
shade of colour that lies between red and yellow should b(i 
regarded.as a conipomul, containing certain degrees of red 
and certain degrees of yellow. But it Is not altogetljer easy 
to justify such a contention. All shades of colour seem to 
present themselves to us a,s simple. If we knew no odier 
colours than pink, green, purple, and grey, it would hardly 
occur to us that they are not simple colours. If they are 
not simple, white, black, red, and blue, wliicli are the most 
obviously simple, may not really be unanalysable. At any 
rate, the possibility of continuous transition seems to differen¬ 
tiate such distinctions from that between distinct kinds of 
sense material. We cannot make any .sitnilar transition from 
scarlet to the sound of a trumiKjt or the .smell of a rose. 
It must be admitted, however, that, even in some causes in 
which the difference appears to be one of quality rather 
than of kind, a continuou.s transition is not easy. In ptus.sing 
from a sweet taste to a sour one, or from a hot tem|jerature 
to a cold one, we do not .seem to pass through a continuous 
" See below, § s. and Chapter III, f 4, 
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series of positive experiences, but rather to descend to a 
zero-point, in which there is no specific experience of taste 
or temperature, and then to advance from zero in a new 
direction. Hence it might be urged that we class these 
experiences together as tastes and temperatures respectively, 
not because they are members of continuous scales, but only 
because they are appreliendcd in similar ways, and have 
similar physical conditions. Thus there is some ground for 
doubting whether all distinctions between sensible qualities 
may not be essentially differences of kind. This doubt might, 
however, be equally well turned in the opposite direction. It 
might be urged that, with fuller knowledge, the differences 
between the sensible qualities that we apprehend might no 
longer appear to be abrupt. It is obvious that there is no 
reason for supposing that the sensible qualities tliat we appre¬ 
hend are the only ones that might be apprehended by means 
of more fully devetoped organs ; and, if we had a more 
complete apprehension of sensible qualities, tliey might very 
well present themselves to us as a nrorc continuous order. 
In the meantime, it seems best to recognize that some of 
the sensible qualities that we apprehend form continuou.s orders, 
while others are abruptly marked off from one another.* 
.When we pass from sensible qualities to objects of a 
more complex kind, we encounter somewhat similar probIem.s. 
The distinction between a Shakespeare and a Caliban seems 
to be essentially qualitative, in the sense in which the term 
is here employed. Great as the difference is, there appears 
to be nothing that the former knows and feels which might 
not be known and felt by the latter; and there are many 
grades of human life between the two, differing from one 
another in ways that almost impiu'ceptiblc. When, on 
the other hand, we pass from human life to that of the lower 
animals, the difference strikes us as l>eing rather one of 
kind. A parrot can be taught to utter words, but not to 
use them as instruments of thought. A monkey can imitate 
Imost any human action, but it does not api>ear that it 
can carry on any process of reasoning. A plant, so far as 
we know, does not even feel. A rock does not even grow, 

’ Mill’s treatment of differences of kind is still worth referring to. See his 
Sysim ofLo^ic, Book I, cluapter vii, §4. and Book Ill, chapter *iv. 
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Grains of sand do not even cohere together. Yet the doctrine 
of evolution has gone some way to break down distinctions 
that were once thought to be abrupt; and further knowledge 
might very well enable us to see that the transitions from one 
type to another are more continuous than is even now 
commonly supposed. 

This is a problem of very fundamental importance, and 
we shall have to refer to it again later. The abrupt separa¬ 
tion of kinds is the principal obstacle in the way of regarding 
the world that we know as a complete order. But with that 
problem we are not at present concerned. 

2. 'Quality and Substance.--QxisiTxtxQS (using the term in 
its widest sense) are commonly referred to sub.stances. 
Colours are referred to things in space, growth to organic 
beings, psycliical conditions to conscious centres, and .so on. 
According to Descartes, there arc two fundamental types of 
substance to which qualities may be referred, the material 
(i.e. the spatial) and the conscious. Berkeley, on tlie other 
hand, contended that all qualities might sinii>ly I>e referred 
to conscious centres. Hume denied the legitintacy of the 
reference to substance at all. Much turns on wluit is to be 
understood by a substance. Some furtlter reference will have 
to be made to this at a later stage ;» but a few observations 
seem to be called for at this jioint. 

It is very obvious that there is .some sense in which quali¬ 
ties may be referred to things.* A fire i.s a source of colour 
and warmth ; and we appredumd the fire as existing at a 
certain place and time, and .standing in various relations to 
.surrounding objects. This may be <-xi»n'Hscd by saying, in 
the phraseology previously adopted, that the spatial and 
temporal orders intersect; and that at one of their points 
of intersection, the qualitative orders of colour and tempera¬ 
ture also meet. If we simply understand by a sub.stance 
such a focusing of the content of various orders, it is then 

* See Chapter V, § 5. 

• AiKucagoras seeitm to have been the first who definitely laid emphasis on 
qualities, as distinguished from substances. See Burnet’s Early Greek Phihsophy, 
pp. 304-8. If it is right to interpret him in this way, it is probable that this aspect 
of his philosophy marked as great an .advjmcc as his introduction of the concepliuu 
of order or his somewhat vague reference to 
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to be regarded as a special mode of unity ; and it is in that 
connection that it will have to be considered. If it is taken 
to mean more than this, it is certainly not easy to see what 
more it can be supposed to mean. The notion of substsince 
in any other sense was sufficiently exploded by Locke. Kant 
indeed reintroduced it in ffie sense of persistence in the midst 
of change ; and in that sense also we shall have to consider 
it later. As regards the view of Berkeley, it is no doubt 
true that qualities arc apprehended at conscious centres ; and 
that distinguishable modes of appn'hcnsifjn have to be recog¬ 
nized at those centres ; and also that tliere is a certain per¬ 
sistence tliroughout change at these centres. This will have 
to be dealt with at a later stage in the discussion of 
consciousness and personality. Substantiality of a res 
cogiians, in the sense understood by Descartes and 
Berkeley, seems illegitimate, and was sufficiently refuted 
by Hume and Kant. .What we have to rec'oguize is that 
there is an order of appn'lu'n.sion which intersects the more 
objective orders. For the present, at least, this appears to 
be a sufficient account of the way in which qualities are 
referred to things and to minds. 

'3. Primary and Secondary 'Qualities .have fre¬ 
quently been made to distinguish between the [)rimary and 
secondary qualities that may be referred to particular objects. 
The primary qualities are generally understood to be mainly 
spatial, modes of extension and movement; and con.s<,Hiucntly 
they do not at present concern us.‘ The secondary qualities 
are sucit as colour, sound, smell> taste, temperature, and the 
like. These are conceived as being subjective, in a sense 
in which the primary are not. How far this view is justi¬ 
fied, we shall have occasion to consider at a later stage. 
In the meantime, we may notice that the distinction turns 

‘ See Book III, Chiipter I, § 9. Hamilton recognized also secundo-primary 
qualities,^ using this term as an equivalent for what I..«x:ke ealled Bowers. See 
Note D in his edition of Reid's Workn. These are the properties by whicli one 
body affects another, as when wa* is melted by a flame. The consideration of 
these seems to belong properly to causation. The use of tlie terra yimlities as 
including primary, secundo-primary, secondary, and tertiary characteristics nf objctls 
Is misleading. It would be better to call tlmin Attributes or Properties. Hut this 
use of the term Qualities is perh.aps too well established to be readily ahaiulom d. 
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largely on the relative permanence of the one kind of quality, 
and the relative variability of the other. The spatial extent 
of the objects that we apprehend, changes much less readily 
than their colour or temperature. Tastes, smells, and sounds 
are, on the whole, still less permanent characteristics of com¬ 
plex objects. Colours vary to a considerable extent with 
different persons, different conditions of light, different points 

of view from which the objects are regarded, and other 

circumstances. Hence they have been supposed to be purely 
subjective. This view has been recently met fay the supposi¬ 
tion that all the colburs that can under any circumstances 
be apprehended in connection with any object may Ixi actually 
contained in it—and that it is only due to subjective limitations 
that they are not always apprehended. In what sense any 
qualities can be properly said to be contained in tm object, 

we shall have to consider in a later cJiapter.' In the mean¬ 

time, it may suffice to note that the method of interpreta¬ 
tion here suggested, makes any such supposition unnecessary. 
If the presence of characteristic.s in an object means only 
that certain orders intersect at a particular point, it is obvious 
that there may be great variations in the relative pcriuan'-iuc. 
of any particular association of (jualitics. 

'4. Tertiary "OuaUtics.—W. has recently been suggested that 
there arc other qualities connected with particular objects 
which present themselves as even more subjective than those 
that are called secondary, and which might consetiufiiilv be 
fittingly described as tertiary. These arc the qualities that 
are, more or less definitely, connected with the fact of valua¬ 
tion, pleasantness, beauty, goodness, and the like. A fire, 
for instance, may have a definite position in space, which it 
maintains for a considerable time. The characteristics involved 
directly in that spatial position would [)e its primary quali¬ 
ties. Its temperature and the brightness of it.s flames would 
be regarded as secondary. The pleasantness of it.s warmth, 
the beauty of its form, its exhilarating power, and its value 
for various human purposes, would constitute its tertiary 
qualities. It is certainly more difficult to regard such 
daaracteristics as inhering in the fire than it is in the case 

• Ctiapter V. 
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of either the primary or the secondary qualities ; but it is not 
more difficult to interpret them in the way that has already 
been suggested. But the discussion of this subject belongs 
properly to the part in which we have to consider the 
significance of various modes of unity,* 

5. Qualitative Contmuity.—NTsxi&X it is chiefly important 
to emphasize at this point with regard to quality is its con¬ 
tinuity. It is in the case of colour that this characteristic is 
specially apparent; and it may be well to refer here to 
Hume’s treatment of this subject. Hume’s rerognitioiT of 
the continuity of colours is specially remarkable, inasmuch 
as the fact forced itself upon his attention in direct opposi¬ 
tion to his general theory. His general view, as we have 
already noticed, was that all our perceptions are .sci)aratc 
and distinct; and that we cannot form any idea except on 
the basis of some direct impre.ssion, in which it is presented 
to us in a more lively form. Yet he admits that tliis is not 
the case with respect to colour ; and it is worth while to 
notice the exact terms of his admission. 

“ There is, however,” he say.s,s ” one contradictory 
phenomenon, which may prove, that ’tis not absolutely im¬ 
possible for ideas to go before their corrc^ipondi'iit impres¬ 
sions. I believe it will readily be allowed that the several 
distinct ideas of colours, which enter by the eyes, or those 
of sounds, which are conveyed by the hearing, are really 
different from each other, tho’ at the same time r{-B(‘tnl)ling. 
Now if this be true of different colours, it must be no less 
so of the different .sliades of the same colour, that each of 
them produces a distinct idea, indriH-ndent of the rest. For 
if this should be denied, ’tis possible, by the continual grada¬ 
tion of shades, to run a colour insensibly into what is most 
remote from it; and if you will not allow any of the means 
to be different, you cannot without absurdity deny the extremes 
to be the same. Suppose therefore a person to have enjoyed 
his sight for thirty years, and to have become perfectly well 
acquainted with colours of all kinds, excepting one particular 
shade of blue, for instance, which it never has been h; 

* Chapter V* On tertiary qualities, see also Chapter VOI, S I0« 

* Treaim of Human Nature, Book I, Part I, chapter L 
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fortune to meet with. Let all the different sh des of that 
colour, except that single one, be placed before him, descend¬ 
ing gradually from the deepest to the lightest ; 'tis plain, 
that he will perceive a blank, where that shade is wanting, 
and will be sensible that there is a greater distance in that 
place between the contiguous colours, than in any other. Now 
I ask, whether ’tis possible for him, from his own imagina¬ 
tion, to supply this deficiency, and raise up to himself the 
idea of that particular shade, tho’ it had never been con¬ 
veyed to him by his senses? I believe there are few but 
will be of opinion that he can ; and this may serve as a 
proof, that the simple ideas are not always derived from 
the correspondent impressions, tho’ the instance is so par¬ 
ticular and singular, that ’tis scarce worth our ol^scrving, 
and does not merit that for it alone we should alter our 
general maxim.” 

If Hume had not been an inveterate sceptic, bflie\-ing 
that no theory could be made wliolly satisfactory, it is evident 
that he could not have treated this contradiction so lightly. 
For further reflection would surely have convinced him that 
the instance is not altogether ” particular and Hin;;ular ” ; 
and that, even if it were, it would still be necessary to 
reconcile it with the general theory. But, though the fact 
to which Hume refers is no doubt most appnrcnt in the case 
of colours, it seems clear that similar remarks might be made 
about sounds, tastes, degrees of heat or pain, and probably 
about all our sense experiences. It might peihnps be urged 
that it relates, in reality, rather to degrees than to c{ualities ; 
and this is a point that will have to be further considered. 
But at least, on the face of it, it seems to concern quality. 
If it does not, thi.s would mean that the di.stinction between 
qualities and kinds disappears. In any ca.se, the continuity of 
degrees would seem to be as difficult to account for, on 
Hume’s principle.s, as the continuity of tiU.-ilitics. 

In connection with this subject, there, are some further 
observations that it is important to make at thi.s point. It 
can hardly be doubted that the treatment of sensible quali¬ 
ties in general has suffered considerably from the fact that 
they m y be regarded from very different points of view; 
nd this is perhaps more emphatically true of colours than 
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of any others. From the point of view of physics, they are 
naturally considered with reference to the motions with which 
they are connected, and on which their apprehension is 
ormally dependent. It was thus that they were regarded 
by Newton and by the supporters of the more modern doctrine 
of undulations. Physiologists, on the other hand, such as 
Hering, naturally took at them rather from the point of view 
of the structure of the eye and the nervous system, with which 
their apprehension is still more universally connected. Painters, 
gain, have some tendency to think of them in connection 
with particular pigments and otlier i)hy;-iical objects with which 
they are associated. It is only the psychologist, it would 
seem, who is directly concerned with colour as sucli, in the 
form in which we actually apjrn'heud it. But psycliologist-s 
have too often been content to deal with the view.s that are 
put forward by the reirrcsonlalives of other sciences ; or 
at least not to make much effort to di,stingui.sh clearly between 
the different ways in which they may be regarded. If we 
consider colours (including white, black, and grey) simply 
as they are directly presented, it .seems clear that they form 
connected system, capable of being fully n‘i)rcs<>nt('d as 
cone—or perhaps rather as a slightly irregular pyramid. 
The theory of colours that was put forward by Goethe, and 
in the main adopted by Hegel,' was at least partly an attempt 
to bring out the relations of colours simply as such ; but their 
polemic against other methods of treatment seems to have 
been due to an imperfect rerognitioa of the different ways 
in which colours may be con.sidered ; and their own treat¬ 
ment appears to suffer from the introduction of .some irrelevant 
material. Their main contention, however, that white and 
black are simple colours, and that all others may be placed 
in definite relations between them, appears to be sound. As, 
however, the question of degree has to be dealt with in con¬ 
nection with this, it will be well to re.serve the further 
consideration of it for the next chapter. 

Remarks of a somewhat similar kind might be made 
about other sensible qualities ; but we are not here con¬ 
cerned with the detailed treatment of them. Colour has only 

on Farbmkhn. Hegefs treatment is to be 
tounu in nis A uiut'^phtlosophtc^ Afoifcliiiilt# 
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been selected as an illustration of what is meant by qualita¬ 
tive continuity, and by a qualitative system. It may suffice 
to add here that the tendency to exxlude secondary and 
tertiary qualities from the objective system, and to treat them 
as merely subjective, is one of the circumstances that have 
tended to make a good deal of science and ])hilo.sophy send 
a chill to men’s hearts, and that have led people to say 
that “all charms fly at the mere touch of cold philosophy.” 
It seems to ask us to think of a universe that is essentially 
without warmth or colour or beauty. As Dr. Bosanquet 
says,* “ If the world apart from knowledge has no secondary 
qualities, it has hardly anything of what we care for. It 
is not recognizable as our world at all.” But there is no 
real reason for supposing that secondary and tertiary (lualifies 
have a less real place in the structure of the. universe than 
those that arc calU;d pritnary, though it may be somewhat less 
true to refer them to individual obj<‘Cts, and though their 
existence may imply more directly that of sentient beings. 
It is not a question of more or Icxss re.ality, but rather of 
the exact place of particular asitects within the whole.* 
“ Natur hat weder Kern noch Srluile ” : all its aspects are 
real, when seen in their prcqxtr place.t 

• Loak, vol. ii, p. 308. Compare also what is miid by I’rofessor Pringic-Pattisou 
in The Idm of Ootl, pp. 1126-7. 

“ See Chapter V, g 5, Chapter VIII, | 10, and liook III, Chapter I, § t). 

» It will be seen that my main object thronsliout has been to cinphasizc qualities 
as such, as distinguished from their physical conditions on the one hand and the 
conditions of their apprehension by an individual consciousness on the otlier. In 
the case of such ciiinlities as colours it is not easy to make this distinction. We are 
.so much accustomed to Hie study of tlicir pliysicil and pliysiological conditions and 
of the way in wldcli individual minds apprehend tlieni, that we do not readily 
attend to the qualities as sueli. I consider it to f)e one of tlie cliicf services that 
have been rendered by tlie New Realists, that they have helped to make these 
distinctions clear. The recent discussifui.s on sensilile qualities in the Aristoteliat» 
Society (Proceedings^ vol. xvii), tliougli sorocwiiat inconciu.sivc, may be wortli 
referring to In this eouuection. 
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QUANTITATIVE CONCEPTIONS 


I. Qetmal Conception of Quantity.—i:\\& general conception 
of quantity appears to be most simply expressed by the terms 
More and Less. It thus implies cornpari.son, and suggests 
the limits that are expressed by Most and Least. In some 
cases, however, the Most is indeterminate, and may even 
be regarded as positively infinite. The Least may always be 
characterized as Zero. Even the “least of the apostles’* 
is a greater apostle than one who is not an apostle at all; 
and so even the least magnitude of any kind is greater 
than zero ; so that zero may always be regarded as the 
absolutely least. Taking zero as our starting-point, how¬ 
ever, there appear to be several different ways in which 
objects may be more than one another. When we are con¬ 
cerned with objects of the same kind, and that do not present 
any obvious points of difference, quantity becomes simply a 
matter of numbering. One is more than zero, and we may 
advance indefinitely from one by successive additions of unity. 
In the case of objects that are qualitatively different, another 
variety of more and less may be introduced. One colour 
may be more red than another, and colours may be arranged 
m a definite order on this basis* The zero point would be 
found m a colour that had no perceptible trace of redness, 
and from this there would be a gradual advance to pure 
red. In this case the quantitative scale would appear to 
have two ends : it proceeds from zero to a definite type, 
dhis kind of more and less may be called qualitative magni¬ 
tude. Again, a red may be more or less bright; and 
sound of a specific quality may be more or less loud. Here 
the difference is one of degree ; and this kind of more and 
less may be called intensive magnitude. In this case there 
oes not appear to be any definitely assignable limit to th 
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advance that may be made. Besides these, there appear to 
be other two kinds of magnitude, which are called extensive 
and protensive ; but there is somewhat more doubt in these 
cases as to whether they are pi'opcrly to be regarded as 
distinct kinds of magnitude. Some general remarks seem 
to be called for here on all these varieties, or ap])arent 
varieties, of quantity. 

2. Numerical Magriitude.—VlnmhQX, as has been alrcrady 
indicated, seems to connect primarily with the fact that a 
Universal is applicable to a multitude of particulars. It is, 
indeed, not necessarily the case that such a multitude of 
particulars should be discoverable. Such ronfr[)ti()iis as God, 
the Universe, a perfect Cosmos, Space, Time, may only be 
applicable to single individual objects. Some also, 

such as that of a perfect being, or that of the snakes in 
Ireland or the nightingale.s in Wales, may not be applicable 
to any particular tiling. Zero and unity are, however, 
numbers ; and the belief that there is any definite limitation 
in the number of objects to which a conci-piion is applicable 
has to be. supported by grounds. We may at least say that 
it is seldom or never the case that any general conception 
implies directly a limitation to a single object. Considennl 
purely in itself, it nearly always suggests at least tlie po.ssi- 
bility of a class ; and, so far as that chiss is regarded as 
being determined purely by the Universal in (iuestion, it is 
a class of homogeneous objects. It may be urged, as it has 
been by Leibniz and others, that individual object.s are never 
absolutely homogeneous. The leaves in a fore.st, the sheep 
in a flock, even the most minute con.stituents of material 
things, may all have their individual differences. But, at 
any rate, such differences may, for many purpo.scs, lie regarded 
as negligible. Even human beings may, in certain circum¬ 
stances, be taken simply as capite eensi. They are then 
merely counted. This appears to be the simplest way in 
which quantity can enter in. Its lowest limit is zero. A 
possible class may have no members. If “ there is none 
rightc^ius,” the conception of a class of righteous men i.s 
still possible. If there is no such thing as a ptirfect CoKmos 
or a perfect Chaos, we may still think of such a comeption. 
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If there is no God, we may still understand what we mean 
by God. Or, again, there may be only one God, one Cosmos, 
one Chaos, one righteous man. When a conception is quali¬ 
tative it maiy, from the nature of the conception, be limited 
to one, as “the brightest of the stars," “the last of the 
Romans,” “ the middle course,” “ the supreme power," “ the 
centre of the Solar System ” ; but these imply a number 
of parts or members in the classes that are referred to. In 
general, all our conceptions suggest the possibility of an 
indefinite number of objects. Numerical magnitude omse- 
quently presents itself as applicable to every kind of object. 
Hence it is tempting to take number, as the Pythagorean 
did, as the most fundamental of all determinations. Even 
in modem times knowledge is commonly regardocl as being 
exact only when it can be expressed numerically. The 
attempt to apply numerical determinations indiscriminately 
may, however, lead to serious error or to speculations of a 
highly problematical character. It is apt to lead, for instance, 
to the attempt to reduce other kinds of (juatitity to purely 
numerical magnitude. This we shall have to notice more 
definitely in the succeeding sections. It is apt also to lead 
to the supposition that all tlie characteristics of number can 
be applied to the objects that are numbered. When, for 
instance, we are considering any number, without special refer¬ 
ence to the nature of the object with which we are dealing, 
it is always possible to add one or to subtract one. It is 
convenient, for some purposes, to regard such subtraction 
as being possible even when the number is zero ; and thus 
zero comes to be regarded as not necessarily the smallest 
number. This way of thinking has significance owing to 
the fact that some conceptions can be reg:irded as the ojrposites 
of others. The lowest temperature, for instance, is not the 
absence of warmth but the presence of cold. This may be 
expressed by a negative quantity. Similarly, one direction 
rnay be regarded as negative with reference to the opposite 
direction. This is a convenient device in mathematics, by 
which distinctions that are not in themselves numerical may 
be treated numerically. The fact that it is possible to Increase 
numbers indefinitely leads also to the conception of an infinit 
number ; and this can be applied conveniently to object 
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that cannot be numbered at all. If, for instance, it i.>; not 
possible to make any transition from a plant to an animal, 
we may say that the one is infinitely removed from the 
other. Or, again, if in the motion from one point to another, 
it is not possible to state the number of possible intermediate 
positions, it is convenient to say that there is an infinite 
number of them. Such mathematical conventions may become 
seriously misleading when they are interpreted as being directly 
applicable to particular objects. A more obvious case is that 
of division. Any number may be regarded as divisible into 
parts, and the process of subdivision may be carried on in¬ 
definitely. Sometimes this process is applicable to particular 
objects, but in other eases it is not. A flock of 20 sheep 
can be divided into two parts, each consisting of 10. Each 
of these parts may be divided into other two, each con¬ 
sisting of 5. If wc try to carry the proce.ss farther, die 
parts would cease to be composed entirely of sheep, and 
eventually would cease to be so compos<Hl at all. Hence 
it is necessary to exercise some caution in aijplying numerical 
determinations to concrete objects. We are not entitled to 
assume that all the characteristics that are applicable to pure 
number are applicalilt^, without qualification, to all the objects 
that can be numbered. The bearing of this may become 
more apparent as we proceed.* 

3. Numerical Expressions.—U it is right to regard 
numbers as refc'rring primarily to the individuals in a class 
or group, it would seem that what are called the cardinal 

• The definition of number that is given by Frege :ukI Mr. Russel! —'' the class 
pf all classes that are similar to a given class '* (" simil.u- ’’ licitig taken to mean » 
one-one relation tetween the members of a ctosj—is perhaps open to .some of the 
rather too sweeping objections tl»at have been urged by Messrs, Richardson and 
Landis (Numbers, Variables, and Mr. Russell's Vhilosophy, pp, 5-14); hut it has 
at least the merit of calling attention at once to tlte objectivity of minihers, and to 
the fact that they cannot be ascribed to objects as such, but only to objects viewed 
from certain staiidpoinls. It thus enables us to remove finally the dillicuitie.s that 
•were raised by Plato's preliminary dialectic. I doubt, however, whctlicr, properly 
speaking, number can be defined, except by indicating its relations to other funda¬ 
mental concepts. Whether this is to be done by such a methrsi as Ilegcl's dialectic, 
or in some other -way, I prefer to leave undetermined. For a general statemmtl of 
Mr. Russell's view of number, see his book on Our Knowledge of the R.tte.mal IVorld. 
For so e criticis of his views, reference may be ade to the book mentioned 
above, and also to Driesch's Ordtmngskkre, p. 97. 
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numbers are the only numbers, in the most definite sense of 
the term. It has been customary, however, to apply the 
term, not merely to the system that serves for the enumera¬ 
tion of the members of a class, but also to that which serves 
for their arrangement, as first, second, third, etc. Thus we 
get what are called the ordinal numbers, in which zero is 
omitted. Fractions are also frequently referred to as numbers ; 
and this is a very natural e.^tension of the meaning of the 
term, as some groups contain fragments. It might be less 
misleading, however, to call them numerical l■xi)r(•ssi<>ns, 
rather than numbers ; and the same term would seem to 
be applicable to particular arrangements of nuinluirs, as in 
various forms of series, and to expresidous that represent 
special ways of treating numbers, such as powers, roots, etc. 
Still more does it seem de.sirable to describe what are called 
“ transfinite numbers” as numerical expressidns, rather than 
as numbers in the stricter sense. It is obvious that, for certain 
mathematical purposes, it is often dc,sirablc, and even nece.s- 
sary, to deal with numbers in ways that have no definite 
reference to numerable things. A simple illustrtition is found 
in the computation of average's. If, for instance, there are 
seven members on a Connnittec, and the attendance.^ at six 
successive meetings are 6, 4, 3, 3, 2 respectively, it is con¬ 
venient to say that the average number pre.sctit was 3| ; 
though of course there never could I)e a time at which 3| 
members were present. Such cxfirc.sKitiMs have a real signifi¬ 
cance, though they are not directly apidir.ilih* to any group 
of existing things. The same appears to he true of many 
of the expressions that are used by inatheniaticians ; and 
serious errors may be coniniitted in the attcmi>t to Jipply 
such expn^ssions to e.xi.stent olijects. Some further refer¬ 
ence will have to be matle to this ' in t oosidc! ing the way 
in which the conception of infinity has been usetl by some 
recent mathematicians. It i.s of course for mathematidan.s 
to consider what methods of tresating number.^ are most suit¬ 
able for their purposes ; but the question always remains, 
how such methods of treatment apply to particular ulrjc'Ctfi; 
and here those who are not .speciali;.is in mathematics have 
some right to form a judgment. The protests of Tlcrktdey 
'• 1)1 Book HI, Chapter III, 
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and Hume against hasty attempts to give metaphysical 
significance to mathematical processes may not have been 
wholly wise ; but at least such attempts require to be some¬ 
what carefully watched. It is at least noteworthy that so 
eminent a mathematician as M. Poincard regarded some of 
the recent ventures of mathematicians in this direction with 
considerable suspicion.' 

It is important to bear in mind, however, that nothing 
that is here stated affects the general truth, that the system 
of numbers has objective reality ; and that the relations that 
can be discovered within it, are valid with reference to all 
objects to which they can properly be applied. There have, 
indeed, been very few philosophers who have seriously ques¬ 
tioned this. According to Ucrkelcy’s view of number,* it 
is perhaps true that it would only be applic:ablc to “ ideas,” 
not to ” spirits ” or “ relations." Hume’s theory also makes 
it difficult to establish tlu^ objective validity of number .3 
Mill, again, did certainly maintain that there might be some 
world in which it would not lie true that 2 -|- 2 = 4. Of 
course there is a sense in which this may be maintained. 
Even in our own world, two things combined with other 
two may yield a result that is very different from two pairs 
in separation e.g. when two ptiirs of men co-operate in action, 
or whetii there is a case of cltcmical combination, or even of 
marriage ; and it is {lerhaps abstractly conceivable that there 
might be a world in which every synthesis of numerable 
objects eveu when it was only a mental synthesis—gave rise 
to .such, or to still more remarkable, complications. In such 
a world, the co\m(iu;t of objects might be wholly useless. 
But it would still remain true thiit, with reference simply, 
to nimtber as such, tlie ndation in que.siiou holds good; 
only it woukl be imfKrs.siblc to ap[)ly it in any direct way 
to objec't.s, .so as to yieki atiy useful information—at least 
until somc! definite law governijig the comijlications could be 
discovered. In ip-neral. it seems to he true, as has been 
said ,4 that “ matlMauatical symbols de{)end for their meaning 

* See, for iiistanctt, hk hook ojt Sdemf Mmi H, iii* 

* Sec Prttmffks c/ lliifutitt | u. Fri%mr called attcritioH to this 

dlffkiilly In a note to lii» Sdidimts fmni Berki‘k)\ 5^1^ editiott, p. 4^* 

i See Clreeri’s Inkmlmfitmt if is6'»S. 

^ Tki Md^plipk'S by l*rof€Ssor Carveth Head, p, 305 , 
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upon what is being reasoned about." They “ economize ” 
thought; but they have to be interpreted by thinking. 

Mr. Russell—whose references to Kant are seldom very 
happy—has contended that the Kantian theory of number 
makes it purely subjective. “ It might happen,” he says,* 
“ if Kant is right, that to-morrow our nature would so 
change as to make two and two become five. This possi¬ 
bility seems never to have occurred to him." But surely 
such an interpretation of the Kantian doctrine is a very gross 
misrepresentation. According to Kant, number is the schema 
of the category of quantity, and is valid in all cases in which 
categories are applied to a sensuous material. It is not 
dependent on our nature, but on tlie nature of .synllK-sis. The 
distinction that Kant draws in this case between the schema 
and the category is open to question ; but that does not 
affect the present point, and we need not discuss it. What 
seems clear is that, according to Kant, numerical relations 
are valid wherever they can be applied. He doe.s, indeed, 
think that there may be modes of intelligence that do not 
and cannot apply them. And this is probably tnic. A 
bird seems to recognize some difference between one egg 
and a larger number, and certainly between one egg and 
none ; but there is very little reason for .sui)po.sing that it 
discovers the difference by counting. Similarly, Kant con¬ 
ceived that an intuitive intelligence might <-ii)prcItcii(l all reality, 
without ever requiring to count it, or to apply any other 
category or schema ; and indeed he seems to have thought 
that ultimate reality must be of such a kind that no ('ategories 
could properly be applied to it. But thi.s does not make them 
any the less valid where tliey are applicable ; nor does it 
allow of any variability in the relations that tlicy contain, 
such as would permit 2 -f- 2 ever to become -» 5. Mr. 
Russell seems to have failed to distinguish between the special 
nature of an individual and the general nature of a synthetic 
intelligence. I admit, however, that the Kantian doctrine is 
open to criticisms of a different kind.* 


* The Problems of Philosophy, p, 135. 

It seems to be true, for instance, that nmnher as such can he coniiclercd apart 
rom the act of counting. On this, I think, Mr. Russell h right. See Our tow- 
ledge of the ILxtcrual World, pp. 187^9, 
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'4. 'Qualitative 'Magnitude .—^The conception of definite 

quality, such as redness, sweetness, beauty, wisdom, and the 
like, is not only applicable to a number of objects, which 
may be more or less, but also admits of more or less in 
approximation to the type. Pure redness seems to be a 
quite definite quality, but we seldom see a red that is not 
somewhat yellowish or whitish, or that in some other way falls 
short of the pure type. Similarly, sweetness is seldom quite 
pure ; absolute beauty is an ideal after which artists strive 
in vain ; and perfect wisdom hardly seems to be attainable 
by man. But there appears to be a quite definite meaning 
in the perfection at which we aim in all these cases ; it is 
not indefinitely remote, like the end that may be said to 
be implied in the successive addition of numbers. Perfection 
may even be said to be implied, as Descartes urged (and, 
indeed, as Plato urged before him), in any kind of imperfec¬ 
tion that we definitely recognize. Now, it may be urged 
that the kind of more and less that is involved in this case 
is capable of a certain numerical determination. Between a 
pure red and the complete absence of redness, it is possible to 
insert a number of cases in which redness is more or less 
present: the same may be true in the case of pure wisdom 
and absolute folly, and in other cases of qualitative distinc¬ 
tions. But it does not appear to be possible to regard the 
gradation.s in this advance from zero to a certain type as 
additions of units. If it were simply this, it would be possible 
to go on adding units after perfection had been achieved. 
It would be more plausible to urge that, when a definite 
quality is present at all, it is present completely ; and that 
imperfection means only the admixture of something different. 
Every red, it might be urged, is pure in itself ; but some¬ 
times it is mixed with yellow or otfier colours. So also sweet¬ 
ness is sometimes mixed with bittcrnes.s or sourness or 
saltness or with qualities of smell or tesnperature or pressure ; 
and wisdom may be mixed with folly, and beauty with ugli¬ 
ness. It would be difficult, however, to maintain this in all 
cases of approximation to a type. If a straight line be 
taken as such a type, a crooked line might be said to be 
straight in all its distinguishable parts ; but the parts are 
not all in the same direction. Hence it is partly straight and 
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partly not. But a curve may approximate more or less to 
straightness, without being straight in any of its parts. Simi¬ 
larly, yellow appears to be closer to red than blue is ; and 
yet it hardly seems to be the case that a pure yellow contains 
any degree of redness. Perhaps we ought to distinguish in 
this case between a red that is not pure red and a colour 
that is not red at all and yet approximates to red. So also 
a man may be more or less rational, while an animal which 
cannot be said to be rational at all may yet approximate more 
closely to rationality than another. It is not altogether easy 
to determine how such facts are to be interpreted. In the 
case of colours, for instance, it might be contended that the 
approximation of red to yellow means that they both belong to 
the lighter end of the colour scale, while blue belongs to 
the darker end. It might be urged that red and yellow 
contain an element of whiteness, and that blue contains an 
element of blackness. According to the theory of colour 
which is specially associated with the name of Goethe, all 
colours are to be regarded as intermediate between white 
and black. As we have already indicated, there seems to 
be a sense in which this is true ; but it is obvious that they 
cannot be regarded simply as combinations of white and 
black. There are qualitative differences, as welt as differ¬ 
ences in degree. It would seem at least that a red and 
blue (or perhaps green) element has to be recognized. 
Perhaps the fundamental colours might be arranged in some 
such order as this 

Red 


Green 

White—Grcy Black. 

However the scale may be simplified, it would seem that at 
least four distinct qualities have to be recognized ; and that 
other shades of colour involve certain approximations to those. 
Hence I am inclined to think that there really is such a thing 
s a qualitative more or less in this case. And something of 
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the same sort seems to hold in other cases. But I admit that 
it is open to some doubt. 

■ The term “ Degree ” is often used with reference to quali¬ 
tative magnitude, though it seems to be rather more apjiroprijitc 
to that which is properly intensive. Degree's of truth or 
correctness appear to mean approximations to truth or 
correctness ; and degrees of reality or actuality, in the only 
sense in which such an cxpre.ssion is intelligible, seem to 
mean approximations to reality or actuality ; though perhaps 
the expression is sometimes used to refer rather to distinguish¬ 
able senses, in which reality or actuality may be spoken of, 
or to more or less completeness in its apprehension. 

•5. Intensive Magnitude .—is more properly used 
with reference to more or less of intensive magnitude. This 
kind of magnitude is less open to dispute than qualitative 
magnitude. It differs from the lather in having no definite 
limit at the ujjpcr end of the scale. 'Flicre arc of course 
limits to the degrees of heat and cold, briglilness of colours, 
loudness of sound, intensity of pleasure and pain, etc., that 
we are capable of (^xI)erierl(■il4;' ; Init there does not apjrcar 
to be any point in the increase of .such intensities at wliicli 
it could be said that more is inconceivable. In the case of 
pleasure, indeed, this may be doubtful. There is perhaiis such 
a thing as complete satisfaction. Perliap.s, indeed, differ¬ 
ences of pleasantness and unpleasantness should he regarded 
as rather qualitative than intensive. This is a question that 
we may have a later opportunity of considering. 

It has sometimes been contended that differences of degree 
can be regarded as reducible to numerical magnitude. Even 
Kant, after emjjha.sizing the distinction, seems to have admitted 
that such a reduction is possible. In a certain sense, no 
doubt, it is. The number of (liHting.uislioblo degrees between 
one intensity and another can be counted ; but it dots not 
appear to be the case that tlieso differences can i)roi)orly 
be treated as units. A bright light does not consist of a 
certain number of dim ones, though the sources of such light 
;(so many candles, etc.) may be trounlt^d. This is a <[nf.siion of 
some importance with regard to the calculability of plea.sures ; 
but this is a special probhan whidi it may be well to jx>3t" 
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pone for the present.* The interpretation of Weber’s law 
give by Meinong,^ which appears to be the most satisfac¬ 
tory interpretation that has been given of it, calls attention 
to the essential difference between intensive and extensive 
magnitude. Sometimes, it is true, a magnitude may be 
regarded in either way. A crowd of people may be regarded 
either as a certain number or as a unity having a certain 
intensity. .When it is regarded as a number the addition of 
lo to a group of i,ooo is the same increment as the addition 
of lo to a group of too. When it is regarded as a single 
whole the increment in the former case is only one-tenth of 
what it is in the latter. A crowd viewed as a sum of units 
is essentially a different object from a crowd viewed as an 
intensive whole. 


'6. Extensive Magnitude .—The illustration that has just 
been given enables us to see that extensive magnitude (i.e. 
side-by-side-ness) may be regarded numerically or intensively. 
But in itself it appears to be distinguish:il)l(' from cither. 
A number of peas in a row may be counted ; but the fact 
that they are in a row is not revealed by the a)unting of 
them. They might be sucxa'ssivi;, in.ste;id of side by side. 
A line, again, may be regarded as intc!n.sive ; but the stretch¬ 
ing of the line in a particular direction is distinct from its 
intensive magnitude. A bar of iron might be cold at one 
end and hot at the other ; and have a continuous succession 

' It ay be well to note here, however, that this question is very much affected 
by the distinction previou.sly drawn between ple.i.sant sensation and liking. Pleasant 
sensation seems to have intensive magnitude, like other sensations. Liking, on the 
other hand, is a mode of valuation ; and values can be calculated. When Dr. 

ashdall urges that feeling is, in this re.spect, different from temperature, it seems 
cle.ir that it is the fact of liking lo which he is referring. See his Theory of Good 
and Evil, vol. ii, especially p. 37, We may like one plcasafit experience twice as 
well as another; but it does not follow that, simply as pleasant c-sperictice, it can 
be said to be twice as great as the other. Our likings are not necessarUy dependent 
on degree of pleasantness. I think similar remarks apply to Dr. McTa gart's 
treatment of this subject in his Studies in Hegelian CiKvwlotly. Mr. Russell, in his 
Principles of Maihematics (p. 177), has, 1 think, indicated the only sense in which 
feeling-tone can be measured; but, as ho says, it has “no practical Importance,” 
See also below, Chapter VIII, § 3. 

* Ueber die Bedeutung des Weberschen Gesetses —one of the fine.it of his writings 
(republished in his Gesantmelie Abhandlungen, vol. il). His main Ideas have been 
adopted by Professor Stout in his Manml of Psychology, Book II, cliaptor vil. 
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of temperatures, increasing gradually from the first end to 
the second. The magnitudes of the temperatures would be 
intensive, but their arrangement along the bar would be exten¬ 
sive. Degrees of merit, in like manner, are intensive ; but 
a list of people arranged in order of merit is extensive. 
If they were arranged alphabetically, the order might be 
different, while the number would be the same. Yet in both 
cases the order has a quantitative aspect, since there is more 
or less of distance between the members that are contained 
in it, 

Side-by-side-ness is generally thought of in connection 
with what is called space, which is commonly thought of as 
three-dimensional form within which all physical objects 
may be placed. But it should be noted that we are not at 
present concerned with this particular fonn. Bohemia has, 
for the geographer, a particular place within this form. Shake¬ 
speare’s Bohemia in the Winter's Tale, with its sea-coast, 
is evidently not the Bohemia known to the geographer ; but 
it also has extensive magnitude ; and so has the world that 
Alice discovered “ through the looking-glass.” It may be 
also that objects have a certaitt arrangement in a fourth 
dimension of space. This we shall have occasion to notice 
later.* All that we are at present concerned with is distance 
in a side-by-side arrangi'ment. There may be more or less 
of this, and so it seems to be special kind of magnitude. 

7. Proiensive Magnitude.Svmxl&x remarks may be made 
about the relation of before and after, which also involves 
a kind of distance. Here, again, we are not to think of the 
continuous order of time, in which events are dated. The 
letters of the alphabet are arranged in an order of before 
and after. So are the pix)pc)sitious in a chain of reasoning. 
So are the persons in an arrangement of ceremonial prece¬ 
dence. But such objects have no definite dates. Nor has 
fairy-tale of events that happened “once upon a' time.” 
But the events have a protensive order, which is different 
from the order of side-by-side-ness, but resembles the latter 
in involving the element of distance, which is its quantitative 
spect. 


« Book in, Chapter I, 6. 
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Protensive magnitude has sometimes been specially con¬ 
nected with number. In the act of counting we take objects 
one after the other ; and, even apart from the act of count¬ 
ing, the numbers, like the letters of the alphabet, are naturally 
regarded as a successive series. But the magnitude of 

numbers does not appear to be successive. All magnitudes 
may be regarded as successive, if zero be taken as the starting- 
point ; and, if we count the succe.ssive steps, we are using 
numbers as ordinal. But the magnitude of numbers has 
no reference to the order in wliich they arc counted. 
Counting is a subjective process, in which there is the 
relation of before and after ; but the things that are 
enumerated may be homogc'neous units (or units capable 
of being regarded as homogeneous) forming a sum, or stages 
of approximation to a definite quality, or degrees of intensity, 
or objects that are side by side or before and after. These 
modes of more and less are themselves five in number, and 
we have taken them in a succe.s.sive order ; but they do not 
ppear to be necessarily arrangcxl in this order. 

8 . Comparative View of Modes of Magnitude.—It would 
seem, then, that there are five distinct modes of more and 
less ; and there do not appear to be any other.s. Now, on 
comparing these different modes of Magnitude, we find certain 
points of resemblance and contra.st. Extensive and proten¬ 
sive magnitude have a certain similarity, while numerical 
and qualitative magnitude are somewliat sharply contrasted. 
Intensive magnitude may in some respects be regarded as 
a link between numc'rical and qualitative magnitude. It may 
be well here to begin by bringing out the {xjints of contrast 
between numerical and qualitative magnitude. 

The most obvious difference consists in the homogeneity 
of the increments in the case of number and the heterogeneity 
in the case of quality. Another difference is the indefinite 
extensibility of the numerical series on its upper side, in 
contrast with the definite limitation of the qualit.-itive seal 
at both ends. On the other hand, between any two points in 
the numerical scale, the intervening numbers are definite and 
limited ; whereas between any two points in a qualitative scale 
there seems to be no definite limitation to the qualities th t 
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may intervene. Both these statements might, no doubt, be 
questioned. By introducing fractions the numerical series can 
be indefinitely extended ; but, when this is done, we are 
no longer dealing with units. Again, it may be urged that 
the series of actually distinguishable qualities between any 
two points is limited. But this seems to depend on the 
fineness of discrimination in sense-apprehension, and might 
possibly be altered by an improvement in this rcsjx'rt. 

Intensive magnitude has in common with cjualitative 
magnitude the heterogeneity of its increments and the lack 
of definite limitation in the possible distinctions between any 
two points ; but it resembles numerical magnitude in the 
absence of any definite limitation at its upper end. 

Extensive and protensive magnitude seem to resemble 
numerical magnitude in the homogi'iieity of their increments, 
which can consequently be treated as units ; and in their 
lack of limitation at the upper end. In the other charac¬ 
teristic to which reference lias been made, they resemble 
qualitative and intensive magnitudes. Whether distinguish¬ 
able parts of an extensive or protensive magnitude should really, 
be regarded as homogeneous may, no doubt, be ((uesiiont'cl. 
It has been questioned, more particularly with regard to pro¬ 
tensive magnitude, by Professor Bergson and others. But 
the doubt here raised has reference to what has been called 
“ real duration ” ; with that we are not at present concerned. 
When we are simply concerned with the relation of before 
and after—as in the letters of the alphabet—there seems to 
be nothing to distinguish the distance between any two suc¬ 
cessive numbers from that between any other two. This 
may not be the case when we are dealing with special cases 
of succession, such as states of consciousness ; but there, we 
are concerned with variations in quality or degree. Similar 
differences might be introduced in the case of extension. 

■9. Finite and Infinite Magnitudes.—Ont of the distinc¬ 
tions to which attention has been called in the previous section 
is specially important—viz. that between series that are 
definitely limited and those that stretch out indefinitely. We 
h ve noticed two distinct ways in which such indefiniteness 
ppe rs. A scale may either be endless, or it may contain 
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an indefinite series of approximations to a definite end. It 
is on these characteristics of series that the general concep¬ 
tion of infinity is based, .Whenever there is a continuous 
series of relations of a definite kind, one or other type of 
infinity presents itself. The addition of unit to unit can be 
carried on indefinitely. Increments of intensity liavc also 
no definite limitation ; and the relations of side-hy-sidc-ness 
and before and after can also be repeated without any assign- 
ble limit. Similarly, where a definite quality is conceived, 
we may suppose an indefinite series of ajqiroxiinalions to it. 
The conception of infinity that is thus reached is of great 
value in mathematics. It enables thing.s which are in them¬ 
selves indefinite to be definitely treated. Things that are 
qualitatively different may in this way be hi-oiight into relation 
to one another. A regular polygon, for instance, by increase 
in the number and diminution in the length of its sides may 
approximate more and more nearly to a circle without actually 
becoming one. .When the sides became v<,!ry numerous and 
very small, it would hardly be possible to (Iistiii;;ui.sli it from 
a circle. This may be expre-ssed by saying that, if they 
became infinitely numt;rouH, it would become a circle. As 
matter of fact, it is probably true that any circle that can 
actually be drawn is a many-sided figure. Other applica¬ 
tions of tlris mode of statement could easily be found. When, 
however, such mathematical conceptions are a{)plied to concrete 
objects, they are apt to become misleading. Many puzzles 
have been based upon apiilications of this conreptiuu of 
infinity. The paradoxes of Zeno, for instance, are largely 
based upon it. The famous puzzle about Achille.s and the 
Tortoise turns largely on the suppo.sition tl>at the movements 
of beings that walk or run can be regarded as strictly con¬ 
tinuous, and so as consisting of an infinite number of distinct 
movements. This is clearly not the case. Movements in 
walking or running are made up of a limited numlxfr of steps 
or leaps. In the case of a flying arrow or cannon-ball, it 
might seem that the movement is more strictly continuous. 
But probably this is not the case. Whenever we are dealing 
with an immense number of things, they may be conveniently 
treated as infinite. The number of stars may be n-gar«.lcd as 
infinite ,• but, apart from any metaphysical theories, there 
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appear to be physical grounds for regarding the materia 
universe as a limited system. From an abstract point of 
view, it seems that there might be an indefinite number of 
dimensions in space ; but three suffice to deal with almost 
all the relations between spatial objects that can be definitely 
ascertained. There might conceivably be an indefinite number 
of qualitative differences in colours ; but it is possible to 
ascertain the number that can actually be discriminated. 
Instances of this kind serve to show that the conception of 
infinity has to be applied with caution. The same remark 
applies to approximations to a type. Perfect redness, perfect 
purity, perfect truth, perfect wisdom, perfect goodtu^ss, perfect 
power, all represent ideals which it is difficult- perhaps in 
some cases impossible—to realize completely. Hence we are 
apt to think of them as infinitely removed, and as admitting 
of an infinite number of approximations. But it may be 
doubted whether we are entitled to make such an assumption. 
Such problems, however, will have to be further considered 
at a later stage.* 

* ook in, Chapter III, especially §§ 10 and 15. It may he well to note hero 
that the expression “ aide-by-side-ness which is used in this chapter, as well as 
elsewhere, is not wholly satisfactory. It is the best et|uivalcni I can fuKi for tlie 
German iichendnander. t use it for spatiality, in its most general aspect, m dis¬ 
tinguished from what is sometimes called physical space/* The imfwrtance of 
this distinction may become more apparent in the sequel. See especially Book III, 
Chapter I, § 5. Aristotle’s xoil, as I understand it, refers definitely to pcmitiori in 
physical space, not to the simple relation of parks €.vtm pari.<% which is all limt if 
here in view. On the other hand, the undifferentiated continuum which recent 
psychologists call “extensity” would seem to he character}/ted only by degree, 
■though it contains the potentiality of a distinction of parts existing side by side* 
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CHAPTER IV 


CAUSATION 

1. General Conception of Causation.—Wc Have noticed already 
that we do not believe anything without some ground that 
seems to us sufficient. In general, the ground for the accept¬ 
ance of any judgment as true is found in some other judgment 
or set of judgments on which it depends in accordance with 
some recognized order. The hypothetical judgment, in the 
form If A then B, expresses this relation of dependence. 
Now, any of the orders to which we have already referred, 
may serve as a basis for such an inference. If man, then 
rational, depends on the recognition of the kind of being 
to which the term man is applicable. If green, then between 
yellow and blue, depends on the recognition of relations 
between colours in a qualitative scale. If 4, then 24-2, 
depends on the recognition of numerical relations. If 
equilateral, then equiangular, depends on the recognition of 
certain spatial relations. If good, then clesirable, expresses 
certain conscious relations. Sometimes, howtwt'r, one thing 
depends upon another in virtue of relations that cannot be 
definitely referred to any of these orders. It is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, in such cases, that we make use of 
the conception of causation. Consequently, it has its applica¬ 
tion chiefly with reference to objects that are different in 
kind. It may be well to bring this out by means of a few 
illustrations. 

A simple illustration would be that of the flight of an 
arrow. Tf an arrow Is flying in a particular direction, it will 
eventually come to rest at a definite point. Its arrival at 
that point may be said to be an effect which is c used by 
the various antecedent positions in its movement. Now, these 
positions form a continuous spatial and temporal order. Such 

flO 
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continuous movement would not usually be described as causal^, 
iny more than we should usually say that one point in the 
notion of a swinging pendulum "is the cause of the next. 
Dn the other hand, when we trace back the motion of the' 
lying arrow to its origin, we find th t it starts from a certain 
position in relation to a bow ; and we are led to ascribe 
its flight to the tension of a string, and the movements of 
some person’s hands. These facts are quite different from 
the flight of the arrow; and it is the relation between such, 
different facts that we most commonly describe as causal. 

A more complex case would be found in such an event 
3,s the French Revolution or the present great .War. When 
we ask for the causes of such events, we should find them 
for the most part in circumstances that are not homogeneous 
with the effects. The facts are seen in such circumstances 
as those that are vividly related by Carlyle or reported in 
the daily papers—meetings of parliament or councils of war, 
movements of troops, processions of enraged people, destruc¬ 
tion of buildings, killing of men by shot, bomb, guillotine, 
and so forth. Such events have a certain continuity: one 
leads on swiftly or slowly to another : but they are not the 
circumstances in which we should commonly seek for causes. 
We should look for these rather in such facts as the economic 
conditions of the people, their views of life as expressed by 
some of their prominent teachers, such as the encyclopedists 
or the German philosophers, theories of government, such as 
those of Rousseau or Treitschke, the characters of monarchs, 
the ambitions of public men, the fears and jealousies of various 
individuals, their understandings and misunderstandings of one 
another ; all things very different from the events that we 
describe as their effects. 

Reflection on such instances leads us to surmise that causa¬ 
tion may properly be regarded as a mode of order that connects 
things that are different in kind. If so, it may supply ani 
important link in the general view of the world that we know, 
as being an orderly system. It may help to bridge over the 
gulf between kinds, which appears to be one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of such a view. This, however, is not 
an pect of the subject with which we are at present con¬ 
cerned; since we are trying to deal with special features of 
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our universe, rather than with the universe as a whole. Still!, 
it must be confessed that we here reach a point at which it 
is not altogether easy to adhere strictly to this limitation. 
The consideration tends to lead us to the thought of the 
whole. But we must try to set aside these larger considera¬ 
tions ; and in order to see more precisely what is to be 
understood by the causal order, it may be well to notice 
some of the chief theories that have been held with 
regard to it. 

2. A ristotle 's Four Causes.—Aristotle was the ’first who 
made a definite attempt to iet forth the different ways in 
which causation may be conceived. He distinguishccl, as is 
jwell known, between ma,teriaf, formal, efficient, and final 
jeauses. That in some sense these can be tiislingnishcd is 
clear enough • but, if causation is to have a quite definite 
meaning, it would seem to be necessary cithcT to reduce 
them to one or to find some general principk; under which 
they may be included. .We have already seen how a first 
step may be taken in this direction by breaking down the 
distinction between matter and form. A typical illustration 
may now help us to proceed farther. 

If we take the case of a house, it is evident that ws may 
give a sort of explanation of it by calling attention to the 
stones, bricks, wood, iron, and so forth, out of which it is 
composed. To do this is to give its material cause ; and, 
if it were the ruins of a house, instead of a house in being, 
it might be all the exidanation that was wanted. In dealing 
with a heap of rubbish, we might be content to know what 
kinds of rubbish arc there. Early accounts of the world 
as consisting of fire, air, water, and earth were somewhat 
of this character. In cxi)I;uniMg a house, however, it is 
evident that we are carried much farther by giving an account 
of its^ form--i.e. of the order in which the various things 
of which it is com|x)scd are arranged. This gives the how, 
instead of the whereof. But even the how is not much 
of an explanation without the why. This we get, in the 
case of the house, by an account of the purposes that are 
served by doors, windows, chimneys, etc., and of the advantages 
of using particular materials in their construction, of placing 
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them in particular positions, etc. This supplies us with 
reasons, but hardly yet with causes. .We still want to know 
whereby. ' To answer this at all fully, we have to make use 
of the other three modes of explanation. It would be 
natural to begin with the final cause. We might begin by 
stating that some individual recognized the value of having 
a house at a particular place, and ascertained that he had 
the means of employing an architect and a builder. The 
architect, having understood what was wanted, thought out 
and prepared his plans. The builder, having understood the 
plans (i.e. having become aware of the form), instructed a 
number of people to secure the necessary materials, to bring 
them to the place where they were wanted, and to put them 
together. The owner, the architect, the builder, and the 
various workers who arc eniployc'd, are tlie efficient causes ; 
but they become efficient by apprcliending and making use 
of the final cause, the formal cause, and tlie material ctiuse. 
If, however, the house, after being built, were to l)c wrecked 
by an earthquake, it would be difficult to point to any fimil 
cause for this result ; tlicre would only be certain materials 
in certain forms, and certain forces working in accordance 
with certain laws. 

Now, when we consider these four causes, it seems clear 
that the material cause is not what we understand by cause, 
in any ordinary acceptation of the term. We have already 
given some ground for believing that matter cannot be, in anyi^ 
ultimate sense, distinguished from form. The stones thati 
enter into the constitution of a house have already a form of 
their own. This form may be, in some degree, modified by 
the workmen, before the stones are placed together to form 
part of the house. The house itself might come to form 
part of a city ; and its structure miglit have to be in some 
degree modified for this purixi.se. What is formed may be 
re-formed, and may become part of a larger whole that has 
a different form. Throughout such transformations, it is 
always forms with which we are concerned ; and it does not 
appear to be really possible to di.stingulsh matter as anything 
essentially different. Hence we may set aside the material 
cause. 

The final cause may also be set aside for the pre-sent, 
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.though it may be necessary to return to it afterwards. In 
iour ordinary use of the term, it does not constitute a cause. 
The mere fact that something would serve a purpose or have 
a value does not, in our ordinary expcricuce,, bring it into 
being. The purpose becomes a cause only by becoming 
efficient. ' Some one has to apprehend its value or importance 
and then seek for the means whereby it can be brought into 
being. The good seems, on the face of it, to be powerless 
until some one recognizes it as good and uses the means to 
secure it. We shall have to consider later whether this state¬ 
ment requires any qualification. In the iiKMutime, final causes 
simply as such may be set aside, 
j The formal cause might also seem to be hardly what we 
i understand by a cause. The plan of a house does not bring 
I a house into being until some one adopt,s the plan and sets 
\ about building the house in accordance with it. But in some 
other cases this fe not so obvious. A plant seems to form 
itself without any builder. Even a work of art seems some¬ 
times to grow almost unconsciously. And some scientific 
explanations appear to be almo.st purely formal. When it 
is said that a stone falls to tine ground by the force of 
gravitation, it is difficult to interpret tlie force of gravitation 
jin any but a formal way. Hence it is by no means certain 
that the formal interpretation can be set aside. On the 
■ contrary, it is probably the truest interpretation ; and we 
I shall have to return to it shortly. But for the present we 
have to note that it does not, on a first view, appear to be 
satisfactory. It is not so in the case of the house ; and in 
the case of the plant or of gravitation it is natural to try to 
find some explanation that is not simply fonnal. People 
try to expkin the growth of plants by mechanical concep- 
tions ; and in the case of gravitation they often think that the 
motion can be_ accounted for by some attractive or rcpulsivij 
force ; and this force is thought to be somehow an efficient 
agent. ''lienee it will probably be best to set out with the 
conception of efficiency. 

But what are we to understand by efficiency? The most 
obvious way of thinking of it is that which has just been 
I indicated-attractive or repulsive force. The plan attracts 
the architect or the owner, and leads him to take steps to 
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embody it. The materials are pulled or pushed into their 
places ; and either of these processes seems to depend on 
repulsion. ,We may begin, then, by considering causation 
as meaning attraction or repulsion. 

■3. 'Attractive and Repulsive Force.—The. most obvious 
meaning of these expressions is that in which they are applied 
to human choice. .What is pleasant or beautiful or good 
appears in general to attract us ; while we are n.*pell(-tl by 
what is unpleasant or ugly or evil. It is in this way, tliat 
final causes become efficient ; and this we shall have to 
consider at a later stage. In the meantime, it does not 
appear that this is what is meant by attraction or repulsion 
when these terms are uscil with reference to the fall of a 
stone or the pushing of it into its place in a building ; and 
it is certainly not easy to explain what tlicy are to be taken 
to mean in such a conruH'tion. Attrtugion, in parti{;ular, 
appears to have no definite meaning. What is to l)e under* 
stood by saying that when two bodies are i)Iaced close 
together, they attract one another? It seems dear that we 
do not mean that they like one another or desire one another’s 
company; but it is hard to sec what else we do mean, 
except that they tend to move toward.s one another ; and 
that they tend to do so docs not appear to mean anythirtg 
more than that, in certain circuinst.inccs, they do so. But 
this would be a purely formal explanatkm. Repulsion appears 
to be somewhat more intelligible. That one thing, when it; 
moves towards another, pushes the second away, seems to; 
be explained by saying that two different things cannot be? 
in the same part of space at the same time. Hence attempts- 
have been made to explain all mechanical action as dependent 
on repulsion. The Leibnizians recognized only rcpulsi^'e 
force. It is obvious that what is commonly called a pull, 
as distinguished from a push, really involves a faish. A 
stone can be pulled by a rope only if tlie rope passes round 
it, so as to push it from behind. Hence some seek to 
explain gravitation as really due to pressure from outside ; 
but it seems to be very difficult to find any (‘xplanatiim of 
this kind. Even in the case of pulling the stone, the cohtsion 
of the parts of the rope cannot easily be explained as a 
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push. Kant argued with some force that the material system 
cannot be understood without both attractive and repulsive 
force. Without entering into this, it may be asked whether 
repulsive force is really more intelligible than an attractive 
one. It is easy to say that two bodies cannot be in the 
same place at the same time; but is it any more obvious than 
that two persons cannot have the same thought at the same 
time, which appears to be false? It would seem that a 
colour and a shape can be at the same place at the same 
time. It is not obvious (though it may be true) that purple 
does not contain a red and a blue aspect at the same point. 
Can any real reason be given for believing that two things 
cannot be at the same place at the same time, except that 
we find that things of a particular kind, which we call 
material bodies, decline to share the same place? If this is 
all, efficiency in this case means only that there is a certain 
formal rule by which the movements of bodies are governed. 
Why, then, may we not equally well suppose a similar rule 
in the cases that we describe by the term attraction? If 
so, both cases would be cases of formal causation, rather 
than of anything in which efficiency appears to have any 
definite meaning. If it is to have any definite meaning, it 
would seem to be necessary to find some other way of inter¬ 
preting it. This appears so obvious that it is not worth 
while to dwell upon it further. 

; '4. Descartes’ Theory pf Ca«. 9 afmn.-—Descartes sought to 

! give more definiteness to the conception of efficient causa- 
= tion. He urged that a cause can only be .supi)f)scd to be 
; capable of producing an effect when the effect i.s already 
jcontained, “formally or eminently," in the cause. This 
appears to mean that the cause must either contain some¬ 
thing identical with the effect or .something intrinsically 
‘greater. His general principfi; may be briefly cxijrcssed by 
! saying that nothing can come of nothing, and that what is 
j greater cannot come from what is less. These statements 
no doubt commend themselves to common sense ; but do 
they throw any light on what is to be unclc^nstood by 
efficiency? First it will be well to inquire what is to be 
understood by greater and less. If we take it in the sense 
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of numerical magnitude, it is evident that the greater con¬ 
tains the less : 2, for instance, is i -}- i. In this case, 
therefore, it would seem that when the cause is greater than 
the effect, it contains something identical with the effect. 
Here “ eminently ” is not really distinguished from “ formally.” 
The same would seem to apply to extensive and protensive 
magnitude. In the case of intensive magnitude, however, 
it does not appear to be true. A bright light does not 
contain a number of dim ones. Yet some of the conditions 
on which brightness and dimness depend are numerical. A 
bright light may be dependent on the presence of a number 
of candles ; and it may be reduced to a dim one by r(‘nK)vinjj 
some of the candles. Apart from this, is there any real 
reason for supposing that a dim light could be more readily 
produced from a bright one than a bright from a dim one? 
It is not obvious that there is. Nor is it obvious that the 
imperfect can more readily be got from the ^xirfect than 
vice versa. No doubt it is in general more difficult to 
produce what is perfect than what is imperfect. Any one 
can produce an ugly picture ; but only a skilled artist can 
produce a beautiful one. But the reason for this .seems to be 
mainly that there are an indefinite numlxtr of ways in winch 
ugliness -can be produced and only a limited number of ways 
in which beauty can be achieved. If a definite kind of 
grotesqueness were aimed at, it might be tis difficult to secure 
this as to secure beauty. Hence it is by no means apparent 
that it is more difficult to produce the perfect than the im¬ 
perfect. But it is on this suppo.sition that tlie contention of 
Descartes rests, when he speak.s of the effect being con¬ 
tained “eminently” in the cause. If we drop “eminently,” 
we are then left with the theory that the cause must be in; 
some way identical with the effect. This would seem to 
mean that motion may be produced by motion, colour by 
colour, life by life, consciousncs.s by anise ioasucss. and so 
forth ; but that nothing can ever give rise to anything different 
from itself. Yet so little confidence had Descartes in this 
doctrine that he actually held it as being axiomatic that the 
existence of a living being at one moment could not be the 
cause of the existence of the same being at the next moment. 
It would seem, therefore, that his view really amounts to 
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i saying, that the cause must be absolutely identical' with the 
I effect. But this surely means that there is no such thing 
as efficient causation. This conclusion appears to have been 
^ drawn by Spinoza, who holds that every existing thing or 
(mode must be regarded as being deducible from-—i.e. eternally 
: contained in—the structure of the whole. This seems to be 
the logical outcome of the doctrine of Descartes ; and it 
makes causation purely formal. 

■5. Berkeley's Theory of Causafion.—We may now notice 
another method of seeking to give an intcriu'ctation to 
efficiency, of which Berkeley may be taken as the most con¬ 
spicuous representative. According to Berkcdc'y, tlie only case 
! in which we find any direct evidence of ellicitatcy, and the 
only case in which we are really entitled to assume it, is in 
the activity of will. There is an obvious plausibility in this. 
In other cases, when we try to discover efficiency, we are 
led back from point to point. But in an act of choice, we 
seem to reach an ultimate source of action. In the building 
of a house, the placing of the materials is (Explained by the 
movements of workmen. They are directed by their over¬ 
seers, and these by the master builder. He is under the 
direction of the architect, and the architect is set to work 
by the owner. But when we come to the choice of the 
owner, we seem to have reached something ultimate. Here, 
if anywhere, we may expect to find efficiency. Obviously 
we are here brought back to the consideration of the final 
cause. .When something is chosen, it is selected as being 
in some way good; so that the question now is, In what way 
can the apprehension of something as good be seen to be 
efficient? Obviously there are some limitations to its power. 
The dioice of something—e.g. a house—as a desirable end 
leads to a series of movements directed towards its realiza- 
. tion. It is clear that these are not all under the direct control 
I of the will. Hence Berkeley, like the Cartesians before him, 
j supposes them to be guided by another will—the will of God. 
jWith that we need not at present concern ourselves. 'Ihe 
|question at present is, .What part of the action can be said 
Ho be controlled by, the will of the agent, and in what sense 
I is it so controlled? This is a problem that we shall hav 
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to consider more fully at a later stage. In the meantime, -. 
what appears to be urged by those who support this doctrine 
is that choice—i.e. the apprehension of something as good- 
gives a certain dominance in consciousness to the object that 
is chosen, and that this dominance leads to a series of move¬ 
ments. It would seem, however, that choice is seldom, if ever, 
the selection of something as absolutely good. It is rather 
its selection as better or more valuable than possible 
alternatives. Hence what is meant appc^ars to be that the 
occurrence of an object in a relatively high position in a 
scale of values gives it a relatively high place in the scale 
of intensive apprehension. It would seem, however, that wliat 
is apprehended as evil gets a similar dominance, but leads to 
actions of a different kind. It would appear that the kind 
of causation here involved is largely formal. Position in 
a scale of values leads to special kinds of nioviuiu'nt, just as 
relative positions in space lead to other kinds of movement. 
Is efficiency any more ajiparenf or more intelligible in the 
one case than in the other? Do we not simply .-ipiin'Iu-nd 
in both cases certain regular ways in which cliaugts follow 
upon positions in particular forms or scales? It is at least 
not obvious that we can discover anything more. Hut, as 
already noted, we shall' have to return to this luoblein. 

'6. Hume's Theory of Reflection on tlie iin- 

satisfactoriness of these theories led Hume to deny that the - 
element .of efficiency could ever be discovered in any case 
of apparent causation. Hence he urged that all that we are 
entitled to state is that we discover certain regular ways in; 
which things in themselves different are connected e-specially 
certain regularity in the sequence of siniilars—ancl that wej 
are thus led to expect that such n-gularliy will be continued.; 
Experience justifies this (!Xi}e<-t,'ition ; but wc know of no 
real ground for believing that it will alway.s justify it. We 
are in the same position in which we may sup|x>.si; the lower 
animals, A fowl that has frequently been fed by a particular 
person at a particular time of day seems to get into the 
habit of expecting to be fed by that person at tliat time. 
iThis expectation may continue to be justified for many days ; 
but day may come at last when that iierson, instead of 
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feeding it, will wring its neck. So it may be with us. The 
orderly system of our ordinary experience may at any time 
lapse into chaos. .We do not apprehend any efficiency in 
the causal order, but only a certain regularity of sequence, 
which contains no absolute guarantee of permanence.' Hume’s 
treatment of this aspect of the subject is so clear and con¬ 
vincing that he may be said to have achieved in it one of 
the very few decisive victories in philosophy. 

^ 7. Kani’s Theory of Causation .—criticized Hume’s 

view in a highly elaborate way, the exact point of which is 
largely dependent on special peculiarities of his philosophy, 
which we cannot at present discuss. But his main contention 
may be briefly stated. He urges that the doubts raised by 
Hume with regard to the pensistenco of the causal order may 
be equally well raised with regard to other objective orders ® 
—especially those of space and time. He argued that we 
could not assign objects to definite positions in space and 
time without assuming that they are connected with one 
another by regular causal relations. 1 may think of the 
French Revolution as occurring at any time and place, and 
may take the events in that Revolution in any order I please. 
But I assign them to a particular time and place and believe 
that they happened in a particular order in virtue of my 
general conviction that the facts of gi'ognqihy and history 
re related to one another in certain regular ways. But for 
this we should have an endless variety of times and spaces 
instead of the one time and the one space that we recognize 
as objectively real. Thus Kant contends that the persistent 

* Hume has been so often charged with inconsistency (e.g. by Reid and by 
Mr. Balfour) in combining a practical recognition of the causal order with doubt 
as to the necessary connection that Is supposed to be involved in it, that it may be 
worth while to state here, that he does not appear to be chargeable with any such 
inconsistency. He found, as the lower animals do, that there is a certain regularity 
in experience; and, like them, he adopted the modes of behaviour that were found 
to work. He never conceived himself to be more ignorant than the brutes; but 
only that, in this parbcular respect, he was not more knowing. 

• Hu e’s Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, in which his vie about 
usation is most fully and clearly stated, contains hardly anything else ; and, as 

this seems to have been the only part of Hume's definitely etaphysical work with 
hich ant was directly acquainted, he assumed that it contained the whole 
substance of Hu e’s philosophy-an unfortunate mistake. Hume had dealt with 
other orders—though hardly with equal clearness—In his TreaUse. 
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reality of the causal order is as necessary an assumption for, 
our knowledge of the objective world as that of time and; 
space. Kant, however, did not believe that time and space 
have any absolute reality ; and hence it cannot be said that 
he wholly disagrees with Hume. Some of the questions that 
are here involved will have to be dealt with later. In thei 
meantime, it seems clear (though perhaps it was not quite 
clear to Kant himself) that he does not, any more than Hume, 
provide us with any conception of efficiency. He only urges 
that we have to recognize an objective order of connection ; 
and that this order extends as far as objective time and 
space do.* 

8 . Causation as Fot^mal .—^Reflection on these discussions 
about causation leads us to see that the conception of the 

formal cause is more fundamental than the others.that, in 

fact, it is hardly possible to give any definite meaning to the 
other conceptions of causation without interpreting them in 
a formal way. Aristotle himself seems to have recognized 
that ultimately the efficient and final cause cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the formal. Form and Matter are his only 
ultimate antitheses ; and we have urged that this antithesis 
does not hold as ultimate, though it has some value in dealing 
with particular cases. According to the view to which we 
are thus led, such a conception as that of gra vital ion may 
be taken as a type of the meaning of causation. Here there 
is no temporal antecedent; or at least the conception of 
antecedence and sequence has no real significance. There 
is no need to ask whether the sun was before or after the 
earth ; or whether these bodies existed before the tendency, 
to move towards one another in a certain definite way began 
to operate. The general mode of operation is the funda¬ 
mental point; and of this general mode the movements 'of 
sun and earth are particular instances. It is an orderly 
way in which things otherwise different are connected 
together. No doubt this orderly connection does sometimes 
show itself in the form of sequence. Even in the case of 
the sun and the earth it results in a sequence of positions 

* On the relation of causality to ti e, Bosanquet's Lo 0 c ( ook I, chapter vi) 

ay be consulted with Advantage* 
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and movements. In the case of volition the element of 
sequence is more marked. The house comes after the 
volitions of the original owner, the architect, the builder, 
and the workers. But here also the essential point is that 
the conception of something as good tends to lead in an 
orderly way to the existence of the object that is so 
regarded. 

; It is evident, of course, that the singling out of the formal 
aspect of causation as the most fuiidamental nee.d not prevent 
us from recognizing the other aspects that were referred to 
by Aristotle as being of considerable importance in the treat- 
( ment of particular cases. In human actions, such as the 
building of a house, the final cause is rightly In-ouglit into 
prominence ; because human choice i,s an order of such a 
kind as to involve some reference to ends. But, unless we 
are entitled to apply teleology in tlie general interpretation 
of nature—a question with which we are not at jjresent con¬ 
cerned—we are not justified in regarding this aspect of causa- 
,tion as one that can be universally used. In human actions 
I also, and in other cases in which one object may be regarded 
jas relatively active and another as relatively passive, we may 
j properly speak of efficiency; provided we renu'mljer that 
we do not seem to be entitled to mean by this anything more 
than that, in such cases, the causal order involves a certain 
sequence of the states of one distitiguishable object upon 
those of another. But it is hardly possible to apply this to 
such instances as that of the mutual attraction of physical 
bodies ; though here also the extent to which the concep¬ 
tion might be used may be affected by the view of the 
universe as a whole to which we are ultimately led. Similarly, 
it remains true that we have to take .some account of the 
material cause, in the sense that, when there is a formal 
principle of connection, the mode of its operation depends 
on the structure of the particular objects that are affected 
by it—e.g. in the case of building a house, by the nroperties 
of the materials that are employed.* But it is the org.'inizing 

’ As an illustration of the general way in which form may be in 0 uenced by 
it.* X makes the following au .estJon: “Agood instance is 

* particular aterial, e.g. painting of a wooden statue, which 
I ht be inappropriate for a arble one. (The Greek paintin of marble was, 
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principle that seems to be most properly regarded as the 
essential element in all causation.' 


■g. Chief 'Modes of Causal 'ReiaUon.--'Ih.e discovery of 
particular modes of causal action belongs rather to the special 
sciences than to philosophy ; but, for the sake of illlistra- 
tion, it may be well to refer here to what seem to be the 
most important modes that have so far been ascertained. 
iWe may notice two that apply mainly to the material system 
and two that apply mainly to living beings. The first two 
are the conceptions of attraction and repulsion and the con¬ 
servation and dissipation of energy ; the second two are the 
conceptions of growth and decay and of desire and aversion. 
It is noteworthy that in all the four cases there is a positive 
and a negative aspect. 

With regard to attraction and repulsion, there is not 
much to add to what has been already noted. It does not 
appear that any real explanation can be given of the facts 
indicated by these expressions ; except in so far as they 
may be held to be explained by Kant’s contention ^ that 
without them a material system would be inconceivable. If 
this can be shown, it means that the general coiua'ijlion of a 
material system implies the kind of relation that is implied 
in these expressions. It would then be the existence of a 
material system that call's for explanation. 

■ Perhaps the same might be said about the general doctrine 
of energy; but this doctrine seems to be still in some 

I believe, a survival of wooden painted statues.) Another is the treatment of 
mosaics. When it approximates to fresco, owing to the fmeness of the mosaics, it 
seemslnappropriate." In art, however, it is sometimes difficult to determine what 
is form and what is matter. In poetry, for instance, the metrical structure would 
.enerally be called the form, and the ideas or sentiments that are expreised the 
atter; but it might be better to regard the latter as the formative principle, 
seeking expression in an appropriate material. In music the distinction between 
form and matter almost disappears. Yet even there the particular instrument 
counts for something. The emotions that may be uttered on the banjo or the 
Jew’s-harp can hardly be the same as those that find expression through the violin 
or the organ. See also A. C. Bradley's Oxford Loefttres on Par/rv, p. 34. 

* This point seems to me to be very well brought out by Dr. McTaggart In hfs 
article on Causality in Mind (July 1915) ; though his method of approaching the 
subject is very ■ different from that which is here adopted. 

• In his Mdaphyskal Rudiments of Physics, See Cidrd's CrUku! Philosophy 
of Yoh ii pp. 464-6, 
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respects lacking in clearness.* At first it was interpreted as 
meaning the pennanence of the amount of movement in the 
material system. Now it seems to mean little more than 
that when the amount of movement, estimated in a certain 
way, is increased or diminished, the balance can, under certain 
circumstances, be restored. Hence it is said that whatever 
is lost may be regarded as still existing potentially. This 
may be a convenient way of speaking ; but essentially it 
seems only to mean that there is an orderly way in which 
changes in the total amount of movement in any system 
take place. According to the doctrine of dissipation of 
energy, it would seem that eventually the amount of motion 
in any finite system would be reduced to zero. So far as 
this goes, it seems to mean that the material system cannot 
be regarded as permanent. This we may have to notice 
further at a later stage. In the mcantiuic, it seems clear 
that the conception of causation involved in this doctrine is 
essentially formal. It is simply a general statement with 
regard to the quantitative aspect of motion in the material 
system. Perhaps such a conception, like those of attraction 
nd repulsion, may be implied in the existence of a material 
system; but it does not appear that this has, as yet, been 
shown. 

The general fact of growth seems, in like manner, to be 
involved in the existence of what we call living beings ; and 
it would seem that everything that grows is also liable to 
decay. The conception of growth has been greatly extended 
by its application, not only to individual organisms, but to 
species nd communities. It has sometimes been thought 
that growth might be regarded as the simple unfolding or 
I evolution of what is already there. This connects with the 
i Cartesian view that the effect contains nothing but what is 
I already present in the cause. Professor Bergson has don 
j valuable service by contending against this view, and re- 
I introducing the conception of (qiigcnt'sis or “ ere tive evolu- 
1 tion.’* But it seems clear that the vital of which h 

» For iO': e discussions bearing upon It, reference ay be made to Ward's 
MaUimtk' and AgnosHm ■, voL I, lecture vi, and to Dri«»cb'i Sekfm and 
of th$ Organism^ voL ii, pp* i6a-aoo. S'-;,; 'also tbe State.,.enls In tbe 
folio, In chapter, especially §9* 
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speaks is a purely formal conception. It means simply that 
there are certain directions in which growth takes place. To 
this we may have to refer again later. 

Choice, in its positive and negative aspects ’(appetition 
and aversion), has already been noticed ; and we have urged 
that no explanation of its causal efficacy can be found in 
any definite conception of efficiency. It simply means that 
in oinscious beings the apprehension of value—i.e. of 
degrees of good and evil—is connected in certain regular ways 
with the initiation or change of movements of special kinds. 

Thus all the important modes of causal action appear 
to be essentially formal. 

10. Distinction between Cause and Effect.—Th.t causal 
relation, as we have already noted, is conveniently e.vpn'ssed 
in the form of the hypothetical judgment. If A, then B. 
This is generally taken to mean that, if a particular cause 
exists, it is followed (not necessarily in the icrni^oral sense)' 
by a particular effect. Now, it is evident that we are not 
entitled to convert a hypothetical judgment simply. ,We are 
not entitled to say, If B, then A. It is on this fact that 
the doctrine of “ plurality of causes ” rests. This doctrine 
has- a certain plausibility. Death may be brought about 
by various diseases, by various jicddents, by various acts 
of violence ; and sometimes (e.g. in cases of poisoning) it 
may not be easy to determine to which class a particular 
instance should be referred. Similarly, a picture may have 
been produced by photography or by the work of a skilled 
artist. It has been urged,' however, that if the effect is 
examined with sufficient care, it would always be possible 
to ascertain in what way it has been produced. This is 
probably true, though in some cases it would be extremely, 
difficult to verify it. A nest, for instance, might be con¬ 
structed by a human being in such a way as to be indis¬ 
tinguishable from what is normally the work of a particular, 
species of bird. .What is more obvious is that plurality of 
effects can be as readily detected as plurality of causes. 
'A disease may produce death or it may result in the strengthen¬ 
ing of the system. A well-laid scheme may succeed or fail, 
* especially Dr. Venn's Empirical L^gic^ chapter icvii* 

IS 
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In fact, it is in general very evident that it is at least 
easy to reconstruct the past as to foretell the future, to irxf 
causes as to infer effects. On seeing a watch, we 
readily infer that it has been made by some human beirx^ , 
whereas we cannot infer from the sight of a human beirx^ 
that he will ever make a watch. In the case of a 
and its nest, on the other hand, we may pass with alnaost 
•equal confidence in either direction. Hence it would 
?that the hypothetical judgment that cxj)n'ss(’;s causal rehtiotx_ 
ship, if valid at all, may equally well be inverted. But, 

I so, what becomes of the distinction between cause and effect ? 
Unless we can give some meaning to efficiency, it woi 4 .i^ 3 [ 
seem that the so-called cause is just as dejKnident on tlie 
so-called effect as the effect is dependent on the cause. T'lh.xs 
leads to somewhat paradoxical conclusions. Are we to 
for instance, that the Iniilding of a house is no more dependent 
on human volition than human volition is on the building of 
house? 

The view of causation that has now been indicated enable 
us to answer this question. The real cause, from this point 
sof view, is not a particular event but a general prinidpie;. 
.When any particular result occurs, it can be connected vvitlx 
other occurrences before and after and simultaneou.s ; t>ut 
the real cause, in the most significant sense of the word, i 
not to be found in any of these, but in the methotl of their 
connection. Death is not the result of disease or accident: 
or violence in themselves, but of these as cunuccted in certai 
definite ways with vital structure. The building of a hou e 
is not the direct result of an act of will (which might ea ily 
fail to carry itself out), but of the general way in whicfi 
choice leads on to a series of movements. Now, it seem 
clear that without choice there would be no such thing sl 
a house. But it cannot be said that without houses there 
would be no such thing as choice. Men might choose to 
live in caves or tents or in ships or balloons. Hence it 
seems truer to speak of plurality of effects than of {)lurality. 
f causes. The principle of gnivitafion serves as the explan. — 
tion of an indefinite number of very different occurrences- 
So does the principle of conservation, so does the principle 
of growth, and so does the principle of choice. 
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It must be remembered, of course, that we are here 
referring to the way in which objects of a particular kind 
are connected with objects of a different kind. If we inquire 
how it comes that a definite individual thing exists in the 
precise way in which it does, or how a definite event occurs 
exactly as it happens, we have to take account of an indefinite 
number of circumstances—perhaps even of the structure of 
the universe as a whole. The hyssop, as it has been said, 
grows in the wall, because the whole universe cannot prevent 
it from growing ; or, as it has otherwise been put, because 
the whole universe helps it to grow. From this point of 
view, it may be held that the cause of anything is everything 
else. But this raises the general problem of the order of 
the universe, with which we are not yet prepared to deal. 
It seems clear at least that, within that general order, we 
can distinguish special orders of connection ; and it is only 
with these that we are at present concerned. 

It may be well to add that, though we are sometimes 
more readily able to infer from the effect to the cause than 
from the cause to the effect, yet a certain priority attaches 
to the latter mode of inference. From the sight of a watch 
we can infer the action of a man, but only because we already 
know that human beings are in the way of trying to measure 
the lapse of time and of devising mechanical means of doing 
it ; and we do not know of any other beings who do this. 
We cannot Infer that a particular man will produce a watch ; 
because there are many ways in which the lapse of time 
may be measured, and many ways in which men may employ 
their time; and any one man may depend on others for 
the production of suitable means for this particular end. 
Nevertheless, it is primarily the structure of the human intel¬ 
ligence that leads us to recognize the watch as one of its 
manifestations. If there were a number of men on a remote 
island, we could confidently predict that they would devise 
some means of measuring time in a more or less accurate 
fashion; whereas, however many watches there might bo 
on such an island, we could not predict that human beings 
would be there—hardly even affirm that human beings had 
been there ; for the watches might have been carried by 
birds. In general, it seems to be true that it is the organizing 
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principle that gives us confidence in determining what follows 
from it. No doubt the organizing principle itself may be 
only a hypothesis suggested by the study of particular occur¬ 
rences ; but until we have formed the conception of such 
a principle we have no ground for any confident inference. 

:ii. The Conception of the Self-caused.—S'gHnoi^, who was 
one of the first to give definite expression to the formal 
conception of causation, introduced, in connection with it, 
the conception which he indicated by the phrase causa sui. 
It may be well to consider at this point, how this phrase 
is to be interpreted. If the interpretation that has now 
been put upon causation is correct, it seems clear that we 
do not really get any explanation of it. Attraction and 
repulsion, conservation, growth, choice, are i)rinfiph;s that may 
be used to connect a great number of diverse things, but they 
are not themselves explained. It may be asked whether it 
is conceivable that we should be able to find anything that 
would explain them more fully. It does seem to be at least 
conceivable. For instance, if Kant is right in thinking that 
material system cannot be made intelligible without definite 
laws of attraction and repulsion, this would seem to furnish 
a further explanation of the existence of these law.s. But 
the existence of a material system would still call for 
explanation. Hence we are led to ask wlietlu;r any system 
can be conceived which should be, in the full sense of the 
word, self-explanatory. Such a .system would be, in Si>in()za’s 
language, causa sui. Now, it seems possible at least to 
point to certain approximations. They are to be found 
especially in the region that was specially familiar and 
attractive to Spinoza, and to the Cartcsian.s in general—viz. 
mathematics. The system of numbers may almost be said 
to be self-explanatory. Once we know what the conception 
of number means, all the relations between numbers can be 
deduced, without appealing to anything that lies outside of 
that particular order. All that it seems to prt^suppose is a 
manifold of distinguishable elements ; and, as we cannot think 
even of a complete chaos without supposing such a manifold, 
the conception hardly seems to call for any explanation. The 
relation of before and after is almost equally simple and 
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that of side-by-side-ness hardly less so. It is when we pass 
to differences of degree and quality that the need for further 
explanation begins to become apparent; and, when we, come 
to differences of kind, the gulf between them seems so im¬ 
passable that it is hardly possible even to conceive of any, 
means by which the existence of those particular distinctions 
could be made intelligible. Causation enables us to connect 
things different in kind—e.g. colour and heat as both 
involving certain quantities of energy, and giving place to 
one another in accordance with definite laws—but it does not 
in the slightest degree help us to e-xpl'ain the differences 
themselves. Huxley urged that the appearance of a colour, 
following on a particular mode of motion, is as mysterious 
as the appearance of the Djin on the rubbing of Aladdin’s 
lamp. But the growth of a plant or (as Lord Kelvin sug¬ 
gested) the behaviour of a spring, or of a magnet, is, in 
reality, hardly less mysterious. Is it conceivable that there 
should be any explanation of such occurrences? Even Kant, 
it should be remembered, did not profess to explain 
particular cases of causation, but only contended that some 
definite order is necessarily implied in a system of nature. 
Plato thought—though not without some hesitation—that the 
conception of Good might furnish us with the explanation 
that is wanted. Certainly, if it could be shown that dis- * 
tinctions of certain kinds are required to constitute a perfect ? 
Cosmos—say, in a way more or less analogous to that in whicli ? 
Kant sought to show that attraction and repulsion are neces-! 
sary for the existence of a material system—it does not appear ; 
that we should want any further explanation. The possi¬ 
bility of this will have to be considered later. In the meantime, 
it seemed right to notice the problem at this point, as being 
raised by the attempt to carry out fully, the concu-ptiou of 
causal explanation. 

12. Causation as 'Mode of Unity in Difference.^K^^xt' 
from the possibility of such complete explanation as that 
ow referred to, it would seem that wliat the principle of f 
causation does for us is to enable us to bring togetlier things; 
that are in themselves different, as being connected by, I 
relations that have a certain regularity. Bodies that arej 
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otherwise different may attract or repel one another in a 
uniform way. Modes of motion that are very different— 
those, for instance, that serve as the conditions for the appear¬ 
ance of sound, light, and heat—may be connected together by 
the general principle of conservation of energy. Qualities 
that are different may be connected by quantitative relations 
in the conditions of their origin. Changes in an organism 
may be connected by generai laws of growth, and species 
of plants and animals by general conditions of evolution. 
The very varied actions of conscious beings may all be con¬ 
nected by the general conception of valuation as a source 
of movement. These modes of explanation do not annul the 
differences ; nor do they exhibit them as go-f)wing out of 
one another by such a uniform series of relations as we find 
in number and those other systems that may pr()i)c‘.rly be 
described as orders. Yet they do furnish us witli modes by 
which differences can be brought within a certain unity. 
Hence it seems desirable at this point to consider more 
definitely what is to be understood by such a unity.* 

* So far as I can judge, the view of causation that I have tried to net forth in this 
chapter is not fundamentaUy different from that wliich is adopted by Mr. Russeli; 
though he has been able to give it a good deal more dermiteness, by the use of 
athematical conceptions. See especially his paper in the Pnwefditti^ n/ 
Afisiotelian Society^ vol. xiii. The treatment of caiiHation by Mr* C* I). Broad in 
Pcrceptiofij Physics^ and Reality^ chapter ii, may also be referred to with advantage. 
See also Ostwald's Natural Philosophy^ pp* It should he noted that Mr. 

Russell seems to be of opinion that the acceptatice <»f a formal conception of 
causation involves the renunciation of any real distinctitm between cause and et'fcct. 
I think it involves a change in the way in which tins distinction is commonly con¬ 
ceived. But in a typical case, such as that of volition, tlie distinction between the 
principle on which changes depend and the particular clianges that follow from it 
retains its value. See below, Chapter Vl^ § 14, and Cliaptcr IX, f lii 
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MODES OF UNITY 

I. Generdl Meaning of Unity.—The term, as Kant noted, is 
somewhat ambiguous. It is used in a numerical sense and 
in the sense of a whole or system. A planet, for instance, 
is a unit among planets ; and it is a unity with reference to 
the parts of which it is composed, each one of which may be 
treated as a unit. Hence Kant distingui.shed between the 
category of unity and what he called the objective unity of 
apperception, which involves a synthesis of distinguishable 
elements. It would seem to be necessary, however, to dis¬ 
tinguish the latter not only from the category of unity, but 
also from what Kant called the category of totality. In 
reality, it does not appear that any absolute difference is to 
be found between these conceptions. Anything that can be 
regarded as self-contained or complete in itself may bo called 
a unity. A mathematical point may be taken as a unity when 
it is thought of by itself. A number of points arranged in 
definite order may also be taken as a unity ; but it is 
then also a totality. A living being, in like manner, may 
be regarded as a unity and as a totality ; but, unlike the 
arrangement of mathematical points, it is not a totality of 
units standing side by side, but a combination of parts related 
to one another in a variety of ways, .spatial, temporal, motor, 
causal, and in the specific manner that is called organic. 
If we think of the material universe as a whole, that is a 
totality of a still more complex kind ; and it also may be 
regarded as a unit in relation to any other type of univer.se 
of which we may be able to think—e.g. the universe described 
in Dante’s Divine Comedy. If it is possible to think of a 
comprehensive universe in which everything that has any kind 
of reality, is included, that would be a totality of a very 

331 
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complex kind, and it would not be a unit in relation to 
anything outside of itself. To describe such a unity as a 
totality would, however, be somewhat misleading ; since a 
totality is generally understood to mean a unity of parts 
which are themselves units ; and it is at least not certain 
that either an organism or a universe can be properly so 
regarded. Kant’s term “ synthetic unity ” is open to a similar 
objection; since synthesis is naturally taken to mean that 
the objects put together have a being tlmt can be regarded 
s independent of their combination. This is not necessarily 
implied in the conception of a unity or system. A unity, 
when it is not a mere unit, such as a masthematical point, 
is thought of as containing distinguishable, but not neces¬ 
sarily separable, parts or numbers or aspects. There arc 
objects in some sense “ in " it, which can be to some extent 
distinguished from the more conrprehcn.sivc object in which 
they are included. Some reference to the meaning of the 
word “ in ” may help to make this clearer. 

2. The 'Me ning of "The use of this term has 
given rise to a good deal of confusion in philosophical dis¬ 
cussions. Its primary meaning appears to be spatial, as when 
we speak of something being in a room or in a bottle ; but 
its meaning is extended very widely to include relations of 
the most varied kind. A few illustrations may help to bring 
this out. Consider the following : in a field, in a triangle:, 
in a row, in succession, in relation, in combination, in the 
Cabinet, in logical order, in the mind, in a book, in fact, in 
theory, in consequence, in a certain sense, in respect of, in the 
negative, in imagination, in the highest degree, in [)rof)ortif)n, 
in possession, in itself, in being, in iw'r|H‘tuity, in exchange, in 
anger. .What seems to bo involved in all these is that some¬ 
thing is referred to something else which is in some re,spect 
more comprehensive.* Even in the phrase “in itself" this 
may be said to hold. .When we say that an action “ is not 
in itself wrong," we are dlsiinguishing between different points 
of view from which the action may be regarded. It may. 

* When a person is said to he **in a rage ** or iorrow,*^ I suppose the rtge or 
sorrow h regarded m a more comprehensive a(moi;phc.re in which the person 1 $ 
involved# 
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be looked at in isolation or in relation to special circum¬ 
stances ; but the use of the term “ wrong ” indicates that, 
even in its isolation, we are considering it in relation to 
some moral standard. When we say “ in itself,” we only 
mean that we are excluding a certain mode of connection 
which might, and perhaps ought to, be taken into account. 
The phrase may be regarded as essentially negative. “In 
itself ” means “ out of relation to other things ’’-—i.c. not 
in certain relations. Thus it would seem that to consider 
the various modes of unity with reference to which particular 
objects may be regarded, is to consider the various ways 
in which the term “ in ” may be used. It is difficult to 
make such considerations exhaustive ; but it may be hoped 
that the following are at least the most important ways for 
our present purpose. 

■3. The Unity of Members in a Class.—The unity of the 
homogeneous appears to be the simplest mode. A flock of 
sheep is bound together by the common characteristic of 
sheepishness, quite apart from the herd instinct wliicli also 
serves to unite it. Now, there is no doubt some difficulty 
in understanding the relation of the common characteristic 
to the particular objects tliat are grouped together by means 
of it. Plato, who appears to have been the first to tliink 
seriously about this problem, evidently felt great difficulty 
with regard to it. He hesitated whether to express the 
relation by saying that the universal is contained in the par¬ 
ticular, that the particular is contained in the universal, or 
that there is a copy of the universal in the particular. The 
difficulty, however, seems to be largely due to our inveterate 
tendency to interpret '* in ” in a spatial sense. As soon as 
we overcome this tendency, we see that there is no real con¬ 
tradiction in saying both that the universal is in the 
particular and that the particular is in the universal. The 
universal is in one way more comprehensive than the particu¬ 
lars, since it covers them all. In another way the particulars 
are more comprehensive than the universal, since tliey are 
many, while it is one ; and also since they have a number 
of characteristics, in addition to the one in virtue of whiclt 
they are grouped together. To seek for spatial analogies, as 
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Socrates is represented as doing in Plato’s Parmenides, is 
evidently futile. If there is a mystery in tlie presence of 
the one in the many, it is at any rate a mystery that is co¬ 
extensive with the universe. .We can only make it appear 
less mysterious by appealing to innumerable instances of it. 
To say that it is the most fundamental characteristic of all 
reality is hardly to say too much. Some have tried to remove 
the difficulty by saying that the common characteristic which 
enables one thing to be grouiJcd with others is not the same 
in the several instances, but only alike. This is the Platonic 
conception of copying. But, as Plato perceived, likeness is 
itself a universal. That many things should be alike is not 
less mysterious than that they should ha\-e any other charac¬ 
teristic in common. Nor are we helped by saying that the 
particulars are called by the same name ; for .sameness in 
name is no less mysterious than sameness in colour or in 
any other respect. The kind of unity, then, which is found 
in the grou])ing of particular instances under a universal con¬ 
ception, appears to be one that we simply have to accept 
and recognize. 

4. T/ie Unity of Relations in an Order.-lt is evident 
that the objects that are gr<)izix:d together under universals 
are not absolutely homogi-ru-ous, except in so far as they 
are simply apprehended as a many~i.e. as numerical units. 
Even mathematical points differ in position. In general, 
objects that are the same in kind are distinguished by those 
qualitative and <|uantitativ(‘ differences tliat have been referred 
to in previous chapters, and they arc connected with one 
another by causal relations. In a wide sense of the word, 
all these characteristics may be called the «{ualitit!s of the 
objects. These, as we have seen, fall into orders of a more 
or less definite kind. They are connected with one another 
by relations that have a certain continuity. Universals arc 
not entirely discontinuous. They have, in Plato’s language, 
a certain community, which may, Itowever, be more or less 
definitely marked. Things that differ in kind appear, as 
Anaxagoras would say, to be cut off from one another, as if 
with a hatcliet. But they arc at least connected by continuous 
causal relations. Sounds and colours, which seem to differ 
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in kind, may be compared in respect of their intensities, as 
well as by the conditions on which their appearance is 
dependent. Thus the fact that objects are different 
does not prevent them from entering into certain kinds 
of unity. 

5. Tfw Unity of Qualities in an Individual Object .—^What 
we commonly call things may be regarded, as we have seen, 
as meeting points of universals. Sometimes such meeting 
points are evanescent. A flash of lightning has form and 
colour and some other characteristics ; but the combination 
has hardly any persistence. Other objects, such as rocks, 
are combinations of qualities that persist, though not without 
slight changes, throughout a considerable extent of time ; 
and they maintain also a more or less definite spatial relation 
to other objects of a similar kind. The persistent spatial 
relations of such objects are, as we have already noted, 
commonly referred to as their primary qualities. Other 
characteristics, such as colour, are more variable, and are 
commonly referred to as secondary. It has often been said 
that the latter exist “ in the mind ” of the being by whom 
they are apprehended, and that their relation to the 
particular object is only causal. Berkeley extended this way 
of speaking to the primary qualities as well. If we rightly 
understand what is meant by ‘‘ in,” this way of speaking 
may be justified. When a combination of cjualitics is appre¬ 
hended as belonging to the unity of an object, the apprehen¬ 
sion belongs to a particular conscious centre ; and the qualities 
caruiot properly be said to exist except in the sense that 
they occur in certain connections. Hence they are rightly 
referred to the particular mind as well as to the particular 
object. This will have to be considered further in connec¬ 
tion with the unity of consciousness. In the meantime, it is 
enough to note that it is highly misleading to say that colours 
and other sensible qualities are either in a mind or in an 
object. An object need not be suppo.scd to carry all the 
qualities that are rightly referred to it always about with 
it, any more than a man has all his possessions in his pocket. 
The answer of Horatio, when he is asked whether he is there 

a piece of him ’’—-may very well be applicable to all per- 
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sistent objects. Many of their characteristics may be latent 
till occasion calls for them. 

This at least is the view of qualities to which we have 
been led by the previous discussions. It may be distinguished 
from that which is held by some (though, I believe, not by, 
all), the representatives of the New Realism, and which seems 
to me to be the only alternative to the view here maintained. 
It is the view that has been most definitely urged by Professor 
Percy Nunn.* According to this, qualities are to be referred 
to things ,- and all the qualities that are, at any time, appre¬ 
hended in connection with a particular object, are to be 
referred to that object. A particular thing is to be .supposed, 
for instance, to have in it all the colours tliat, in any particular 
light, or by any particularly constituted form of eye, are 
apprehended as contained in it; and likewise all the shapes 
that, from any point of view, it presents. This may be 
said to be the converse of the Berkeleyan doctrine. Percipi 
is esse. In a sense, the doctrine here set forth does not 
disagree with this. Colours and forms are rightly referred 
to objects, but only to objects in relation to subjects. The 
view of Professor Nunn may be criticized from the point of 
view of Occam’s razor. It certainly involves a “ pluralitas " ,* 
it “ multiplies entities ” to an enormous extent. It is some¬ 
what like holding that all the commodities that can be 
purdiased by a pound note are wrapped up in that note; 
or that all the knowledge of which any one has posse.ssion 
is packed up in the cells of his brain ; or that, because a 
dog barks at strangers and fawns upon its friends, barking 
and fawning are to be suppo.sed always to exist in it. It 
is surely more reasonable to believe that all these charac¬ 
teristics exist only in the circuin.stancc.s in. which they are 
evoked; though, when they are evoked, they are rightly 
referred to particular objects, occupying particular positions 
in space and time, and not merely to the subjects by whom 
they are apprehended.* This seems to apply to what have 

' Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. x. Some of the new reali«ta appear 
definitely to repudiate any view of this kind. See, for instance, the article on 
“ Illusory Experience ” by Mr. E. B. Holt in the American volume on The Nm 
Realism, especialjy p. 358. See also Macintosh’s Proble of Knmledie, pp. 340-58. 

• Mr. road, in his Perception, Physics, and Reality, has some good remarks on 
this subject. See especially p. 71. 
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been, called tertiary qualities, such as pleasantness or beauty, 
as well as to primary and secondary qualities.' All this is 
well brought out by Dr. Bosanquet in his Adamson Lecture ; 
though I think he rather overstates the dependence of quali¬ 
ties on the mind by which they are apprehended. I may 
add that I am not sure that Professor Nunn really seeks 
to maintain anything essentially different from the view that 
I have been trying to set forth. 

’6. Mechanical f/n/fy.—Things, as we have noted, are in 
causal relation with one another; and the simplest form 
of such relation would appear to be that wliich is de.scribed 
as mechanical. The parts of a mechanical unity retain their 
characteristics as separate and persistent objects, while 
changing their relative positions. .When, however, such move¬ 
ments affect the relations of minute parts of an object— 
as when a solid is transformed into a liquid or a gas—its 
general aspect may be so much transformed as to make it 
hardly recognizable as the same object. Such transforma¬ 
tions make the transition seem easy to others of a more com¬ 
plicated kind—so easy that the early Greek j)hilus(.)pli('rs were 
tempted to regard all transformations as being of this 
relatively simple character. 

'7. Chemical Unity .—^The kind of unity that is called 
chemical appears to involve changes of a more comijle.'c 
character. Here two or more objects, differing in kind, 
become in combination a new object differing in kind from 
any one of them. The parts do not, at least in appearanc(% 
persist as separate objects, and can only be with difficulty 
recovered in their original form. It does not appear to 
be altogether easy to say, when changes that take place in 
the properties of objects are rightly to be described as 
chemical. In changing from the solid to the liquid or 
gaseous state, bodies often undergo considerable alterations 
in some of their properties. Hence the early Greek 
philosophers were tempted to treat all- changes as essentially 
mechanical. What are calfed the allotropic forms of some : 

lements j(such as oxygen and ozone) seem to present similar 
* ■' at we what in said beloWi Chapter VIII| § lo, and Book HI, Chapter I, § 9* 
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dilBculties. But the consideration of such problems is rather 
beyond our scope. 

'8. '‘Organic Unity.—Axi organic unity, such as that of a 
plant, is still more complex. Some of the changes that take 
place in it appear to be capable of mechanical and others 
of chemical explanation. But the facts expressed by the 
terms growth and reproduction seem to be of a different 
order. At the same time, it is pretty clear that they do 
constitute orders. Growth is so continuous that the process 
of change is, in general, quite imperceptible ; and in re¬ 
production one type of organism gives rise to others of 
approximately the same type in continuous succession,* The 
doctrine of evolution has, however, led to the recognition 
that the succeeding members of this series are not of exactly 
the same type ; and attempts have been made (esp('cially 
by Mendel) to ascertain the laws by which these transforma¬ 
tions are governed. With this we need not here concern 
ourselves. The essential point to be noticed in an organic 
unity is that we have here a system which cannot be ('xplained 
in a purely mechanical or chemical fashion. Kant appears to 
have been the first who made a clear distinction between 
such a unity and a unity of a merely mechanical typo. He 
brought this out in his Critique of Judgment, where he urged 
that even so simple a thing as a blade of grass could not 
be adequately dealt with on purely mechanical principles.* 
,We can only interpret organic beings by r(«'o<piizing a certain 
vital unity by which the parts are bound together, and sub¬ 
ordinated to the perpetuation of the individual and the species..t 
What has been stated in, the preceding chapter with regard 
to the consen'ation of energy may help to show that the 
recognition of this does not really imply any violation of that 

* The uniqueness of life in these respects h.is been well empbasiad, among 
others, by Count Keyserllng. Sec his Prolegomena mtr NatarphUos^pMe, V. 

• Kant’s doctrine on this subject is elaborate and perhaps not altogether clear. 
For a full discussion of it, reference may be made to Mr. R. A. C, MacMillan’s book 
on The Crowning Phase of the Critical Philosophy. See especially p. 256. 

» We shall have to notice later (in Chapter VII) the way in which the con¬ 
ception of <»"ganic unity may be applied to human societies. Another interesting 
use of the conception in recent times is its application to vjilues by Dr. G, E. Moore, 
In his Principia Ethica, especially chapter!, §| 18-30, See below, Chapter VIII, ito. 
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principle. Even Professor Ostwald, who is generally regarded 
as one of the most tmcompromising upholders of that doctrine, 
states 1 that “ there are undoubtedly a great number of special 
uniformities, with reference to which the principle of enerp' 
has no demand to make, except that they shall not contradict 
it.” Such an admission seems to be all that is really neces¬ 
sary for the recognition of special modes of unity, the peculiar 
nature of which is not explained by mechanical principfe, 
but in which these principles are not violated. It is all that 
is demanded, for instance, by such a statement as that ot 
Professor Driesch : ® " The actual organism, as it offers itselt 
to observation, is certainly a combination of singularities 
each of which may be described in terms of physics and 
chemistry, like a machine, and also all changes I 
singularities lead to results which may be so described, but 
the reason of the origin of the combination and of ail ite 
changes is not a law or any combination of laws taught 
us by physics and chemistry.” It would seem that, just as 
pure mathematics cannot explain physical changes, and just 
as pure physics cannot explain chemical combinations, so pme 
chemistry cannot explain the behaviour of plants and animals ; 
nor can pure biology explain human thought and choice. 
But there does not appear to be any ground for saying Aat 
what takes place in the modes of unity involved m the higher 
existences contradicts any of the principles that are untamed 
in the lower.3 All that can rightly be mamtamed is that 
the higher is not explained by the lower; that it 
neither be resolved into the lower nor ^^icipated fmm t^ 
study of the lower; and that, if we are to “ 

evolution from the lower to the higher, we mmt atot that 
it is, in M'. Bergson’s sense, “ creative ” ; or, as Dr. 
is fond of putting it, that the stream rises higher than 

source, 

^ rrr 4 . ^ An what is Said bv ProfcssOT H5Min 

* Die Philosophte der Weiie, V* . energy” distin tiished from its 

on the “concentration and organization of energy, 

so Taylor's ents afMetafh)iskSiVP*^9^'^^- 
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■9. The Unity of the Material Mechanical, 

chemical, and organic unities may all be called material, at 
least if we confine the tenn “ organic unity ” to plants. The 
presence of consciousness in men and animals, though closely 
connected with the material system, introduces an element 
so different from the others, and of such fundamental im¬ 
portance, that it has to be regarded as raising us to a different 
plane. Now, what has to be observed of the material system 
in general is that, though it may be regarded as consisting 
of a vast number of distinguishable objects, it yet presents 
itself to us as a single whote, in which each distinguishable 
object has a definite temporal and spatial position relatively, 
to others. Thus we are led to think, as Kant so strongly 
insisted, of a single all-embracing time and space, in which 
changes take place. It seems clear that protensive and ex¬ 
tensive magnitude are not necessarily thought of in this way. 
A spiritual object, such as a poem, has a before and after 
in its parts, and may refer to objects having extensive magni¬ 
tude, such as figures of gods and heroes ; but the before 
and after and the side-by-side-ness here involved arc not 
necessarily placed in any definite position relatively to the 
objects in the material system. Tlie causal relations, how¬ 
ever, that subsist between material things, lead us to place 
them all in definite temporal and sjjatial relations. On this 
point Kant appears to be right. It would seem further that 
most, if not all, of the changes that take place in the material 
system can be connected with movements in a uniform three- 
dimensional space. Hence, although there does not appear 
to be any definitely assignable reason for regarding c.xten- 
sive xruignitude as being limited to three dimensions, yet it 
is only in three dimensions that we place material tilings, 
and we appear to be hardly capable of thinking definitely of 
any further dimensions. It should be added, however, that 
our apprehension even of a third dimension presents con¬ 
siderable difficulty, and tends to be somewhat vague. To 
this we may have occasion to refer further at a later stage.' 

10. The Unity of Consciousness .modes of unity 
that have so far been noticed require, for theii: fuller treat- 
f See Book 01, Chapter I, | 6f 
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ment, the study of the special sciences, especially mathe¬ 
matics, physics, chemistry, and biology. .When we pass to 
the facts of conscious life, we come more definitely to the 
province that falls within the scope of philosophy. Psychology 
and sociology are, indeed, also special sciences ; but they 
are sciences in which the problems can hardly be discussed 
without reference to the general conception of the universe. 
Hence a more detailed consideration of these modes of 
unity is called for here, quite apart from the fact that 
their greater comple.xity necessitates a more extended survey. 
For the present, therefore, a few general observations 
must suffice. 

An animal, like a plant, is an organic structure ; but it 
is a structure that has a more or less definitely developed 
centre of reference, at which the unity of its life is 
focused and in some degree controlled. Now, it is from 
such a centre that we necessarily set out, not only in the 
study of philosophy, but in all other studies as well. It 
is objects as apprehended at such a centre that supply us 
with all the material's of our knowledge ; and it is by pro¬ 
cesses at such a centre that these materials become organized 
into systems of science and philosophy. Hence the question 
presents itself here, how far the facts already considered,; 
and any other facts that we apprehend, are to be regarded 
as dependent upon or affected by the general character of 
the focus at which they arc apprehended. It is chiefly for 
this reason that the larger problems of philosophy, are 
inevitably introduced at this point. 

u. Social Unity .—It has further to be noted here that 
the unity of the individual consciousness leads very directly 
to a social unity. Even in plant life, as we have noted,; 
the individual organi.sin is not separate from a larger whole. 
There are many organisms fonuiug a more or less continuous 
order of beings similar in structure but gradually changing. 
Conscious beings become gradually aware of their relations 
to this larger system. Most animals are aware of one another.. 
They are in some degree conscious of their relations to the 
special group with which they are most intimately connected, 
and their behaviour is to a large extent guided by tlris con- 

16 
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sciousness. In human beings the consciousness of the group, 
and the control of the individual by it, become still more 
conspicuous. This will have to be considered with some 
detail, though the fuller study of it belongs to the special 
science of sociology. 

12. Spiritual Unity .—In human beings, however, the group 
consciousness leads to more intimate forms of unity. The 
consciousness of their relation to a larger whole enables them 
to realize more fully their own individual nature, and to 
apprehend themselves as persons among other persons, having 
a certain community of interests, and moving towards the 
accomplishment of common ends. In connection with this 
the important conception of value becomes prominent. They 
become aware of final causes. The ideals of truth, beauty, and 
goodness begin to dominate their consciousness. They seek 
to understand the universe within which they find themselves, 
to discover meaning and purpose in it, and to interpret it 
as a whole. They are thus led to the conception of a 
unity to which they belong, larger than that of the group 
with which they are most closely connected. They pass from 
the family and tribe to the State, from that to humanity, and 
from that to the universe in general. 

13. Cosmic Unity.—We are thus led to the final form 
of unity—that of the universe regarded as a system. Here 
the problem presents itself, how far the universe that we 
apprehend can be regarded as a Cosmos or perfect order. 
In connection with this many difficulties present thcm.sclvi',s, 
which, however, we need not here anticipate. We have first 
to consider the unity of con.sciousncs.s, passing on from that 
to social unity, and from that to spiritual tuiity, in connection 
with which the general concc'ptions of value and freedom 
will have to be discussed. It is only after these have been 
dealt with that we shall' be in a position to consider the 
conception of a Cosmos. Before proceeding to the con¬ 
sideration of these, however, it seems desirable to add som 
rem rks on the general relations between diflferent rode 
of unity. 
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'14, 'Retaiions between Modes of Unity.—It would evidently 
be a mistake to think of the various modes of unity to which 
reference has now been made as being quite separate and 
independent of one another. The objects, for instance, that 
are comprised in a mechanical system are themselves unities 
of distinguishable qualities. In a chemical unity also some 
of the characteristics of the separable elements—especially their 
quantitative aspects—retain their full force in the combina¬ 
tion. Similarly, in an organic unity, though the parts arc 
bound together by their vital relations to the whole, the 
operation of mechanical and chemical Ihws is not entirely 
superseded. Conscious life, in like manner, while it brings 
the purely organic functions under a new system of control, 
does not interfere with the operation of these functions. Nor 
does the social unity of conscious beings annul the mental 
operations of the individuals who are compri.s'ed in it. And, 
if it is possible to think of the universe as an interconnected 
whole, we may expect to find that, within that whole, the 
various subordinate modes of unity retain their full signifi¬ 
cance. Hence we shall naturally be somewhat .susi>i(-i()us 
of any doctrine of the cosmic unity whicli represents it as 
a supersensuous Absolute that, like Saturn, devour.s its off¬ 
spring. The consideration of sj)iritual unity, however, and 
of the unity of the cosmos must be deferred to later chapters. 
In the meantime, a few further remarks about f>rgaui<; unity 
may be serviceable. 

While it seems to be true that an organic unity is rightly 
contrasted with the lower forms of mechanical and chemical 
unity that are absorbed in its constiiution, it is easy to 
exaggerate the extent to which these modes of unity may 
be held to disappear or to be transformed in its constitu¬ 
tion. The following statement by Green, for instance, seems 
to contain such an cxagg<n-ation. “The constituent elements 
in an organism,” he urges,i “ can only be truly and adetjuatcly 
conceived as rendered what they arc by the end realized 
through the organism. The mechanical structure organit: to 
life is not adequately conceived as a machine, though, for 
the purpose of more accurate examination of the structure in 
detail, it may be convenient to treat it as such. And, for 
• Prolegomena to Sthies, Beok I, chapter Hi, g 79. 
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a like reason, the state of the case in regard to a man is 
not fairly represented by, saying tliat, though not merely an 
animal or natural, he is so in respect of the processes of 
physical change through which an intelligent consciousness 
is realized in him. In strict truth the man who knows, so 
far from being an animal altogether, is not an animal at 
all, or even in part. The functions which would be those 
of a natural or animal life 'if they were not organic to the 
end consisting in .knowledge, just because they are so organic, 
are not in their full reality natural functions, though the 
purposes of detailed investigation of them—perhaps the purpose 
of improving man’s estate—may be best served by so treating 
them. For one who could comprehend the whole state of 
the case, even the digestion that served to nourish a brain, 
which was in turn organic to knowledge, would be e.ssentially 
different from digestion in an animal incapable of know¬ 
ledge, even if it were not the case that the digestive process 
is itself affected by the end to which it is mediately 
relative.” That the digestive process, as well as otiicr animal 
functions, can be to some extent influenced and controlled, 
both directly and indirectly, by consciousness, seems clear 
enough ; but surely, in itself, it is essentially the same process 
in the man as in the animal, in the sage as in the savage. 
The conscious or spiritual does not appear to transform 
entirely the material or natural, but only to control and 
guide it. 

The recognition of this bccome.s perhaps especially 
important when the conception of organic unity is applied 
to the relations between human beings in a society. It would 
seem, as we shall have to notice shortly, that such an applica¬ 
tion is legitimate ; but it is important to bear in mind that, 
when it is applied in this way, it does not mean that nothing 
that is simply mechanical is to be recognized within the 
social unity. The very word “mechanical” has referer'ce 
primarily to structures that exist only within human societ,«s. 
In its original sense it applies to objects that are used as 
means or instruments for the attainment of some specific end ; 
and it has been subsequently applied to the movements of any 
objects that appear to be externally controlled by other objects, 
or to find their explanation in some purely external relation. 
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Machines are, in general, mechanical in their operations both in 
the original and in the derived sense ; tliougli, as distinguished 
from tools, they are capable of carrying on certain kinds of 
movement without the continuous exercise of external control. 
They are means for the realization of ptirticular human 
purposes, on the one hand ; and, on the other hand, they 
operate in accordance with mechanical—and sometimes 
chemical—principles, and illustrate the working of su<’h 
principles in very definite ways, tliough they are constructetl 
and controlled by thinking beings, and adapted to serve tfie 
ends of individual and social life. Similarly, in the opc*ra- 
tions of war, and other activities of the State, it is only 
the subordination to social ends that prevents us from re¬ 
garding what takes place as simply mechanical. But we 
are anticipating in referring to this subject at the present 
point.' It is now time for u.s to pas.s to the more definite 
consideration of the unity of consciousness. 

* See Chapter VII, §9* 



CHAPTER VI 

THE UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

;i. General 'Nature of Conseiousness.—Conscmu^ncs?,, or the 
awareness of objects, can hardly be defined or described in 
terms of anything with which we are more fully acquainted 
than itself ; yet something may profitably be said about it 
in relation to other modes in which objects are combined. 
.Wlien objects, such as colours, are consciously apprehended 
by a particular individual, their distinctive features are pre¬ 
served, but they are combined with one another in ways 
that are not simply spatial or temporal or causal or vital, 
but in relation to an individual focus. The following 
characteristics appear to be specially noteworthy in this mode 
of unity : (i) Consciousness admits of degree : we may 
be more or less aware. This degree has to be di.stiiigui.shed 
from the intensity of the particular object that is ai)in-chendcd, 
such as the brightness of a colour or the loudness of a sound. 
,(2) Consciousness has a place in the time order, and is also 
connected with a special position in space. (3) In its relation 
to time it has real duration. The “ specious present ” is 
not a. mere point; and what belongs to a past mode of 
consciousness is not, in general, altogether lost. This aspect 
of consciousness also admits of degree. The range of the 
present may be_ more or less wide. (4) The element of 
valuation enters in. We like certain objects and dislike others ; 
and this also admits of more and less. (5) The final cause 
becomes efficient. The valuation of objects leads to changes 
in our relations to them. 

The significance of these characteristics will, it is hoped, 
become more apparent as we proceed. 

2. Sense in which Things are in Consciousness 
have already called attention to the ambiguity in the word 
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“ in.” That in a certain sense the objects that we appre¬ 
hend are in consciousness is clear—viz. tlie sense in which 
to be “ in ’’ means to be a]5prehcndc;tl. In this sense every 
object and relation and mode of unity of which we have 
any direct knowledge may be said to be in consciousness. 
The objects that we apprehend can, however, be distinguished 
from the fact that we apprehend them. But if we go on 
to ask whether sucli objects can be regarded as wholly 
separable from the fact that they are apprehended, it is 
not so easy to find a satisfactory answer. If tlie universe 
as a whole is a connected order, it would seem that no object 
can be regarded as wholly separable from the whole to which 
it belongs ; and the more comprehensive the unity with which 
we are dealing, the less can what enters into it be sepaialed 
from it. An eye is a j)art of an organism ; and it can 
hardly be said to Ire an eye when it is removed from the 
organism, though some of its characteristics may still remain. 
All the things that we know are known by being in some 
way consciously apprehended ; and it is hard to say what 
would be left of them if they were not thus apprehended. 
What is specially characteristic of conscious apinelirnsion as 
such—valuation and all that connect.s with that could hardly 
be supposed to remain unaffected if the object were st'par.itcd 
from every form of conscious apprehension. On the other 
hand, space, time, and number can hardly be sui)i)OHcd to 
belong specially to any particular consciou.snc.ss. Sensible 
qualities, such as colours and sounds, fall between these 
groups. Hence there is some real ground for distinguishing 
between primary, secondary, and tertiary ciualitu'-s in this 
respect. This is, however, a subject to which we may have 
to return later. In the meantime, it may at least Ixj stated 
that the sense in which space or sound is contained in a 
particular consciousness is very different from the sense in 
whidi intensity or pleasure is contained in it; 

'3. ContempMion and /frt/oj'/a/v//.—Reflection on the dis¬ 
tinction between wliat is rightly referred to the conscious 
centre and what is rightly referred to particular objects that 
are apjireliiMidcd, has sometimes led (as, most notably, with 
Descartes) to a definite philosophical dualism. The latest 
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form in which the distinction has been emphasized is that 
adopted by Professor Alexander,' who describes the appre¬ 
hension of distinct objects as the contemplation of them, while 
that which is properly referred to the conscious centre is 
said to be enjoyed. It is difficult, however, to regard such 
distinction as absolute. .What seems specially to belong 
to the conscious centre is simply the fact of apprehension, 
with its various degrees. Other things are more or less 
definitely contemplated and referred to objects. Even 
pleasantness and unpleasantness seem to involve the contem¬ 
plation of particular objects and the valuation of them—a 
valuation which, on reflection, becomes more and more objec¬ 
tive. Organic pain, in like manner, is referred to certain 
parts of the organism, and may be said to be contemplated 
as belonging to these parts. So with temperature, strain, 
taste, smell, sound, colour, and similar experiences. They 
are all enjoyed, in the sense that they are apprehended as 
belonging at a particular moment to the conscious centre. 
But they are also contemplated, in the sense of being given 
an objective reference. Pure universals and orders would 
seem to be the only things that are not, in any way, appre¬ 
hended as belonging to particular conscious centres ; and 
the pure characteristics of awareness as such seem to be the 
only things that belong simply to a conscious centre as such. 
All other objects ' of apprehension seem to be properly 
referred both to a conscious centre and to an object 
distinguishable from it. 

■4. Consciousness of Self.—Tha question, in what sense 
we can properly be said to be conscious of the centre of 
consciousness itself, is one that presents some difficulty. In 
general, what we appnfluaul is particular objects ; but it is 
certainly true that, as reflection develops, we become aware 
of these objects as belonging to a unity which is distinguish¬ 
able from them, and which has a certain continuity and per¬ 
sistence. How the subject thus apprehended is jjroperly to 
be thought of, we shall have to consider in a following chapter, 

'5. Immediate and Mediate ’Apprehension.—Out 
sion of an object may be more or less direct. When we 

* See his article in Mind^ January 1913* 
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actually experience pain, the pain is so definitely there that 
it cannot be doubted. Similarly, a sound, a colour, a smell, 
etc., may be directly and indubitably apprehended. On the 
other hand, the reference of a particular object to a universal 
or order is more indirect. Even to rccos^oiize that this 
particular experience is a pain, is to group it with others 
that are not directly present. Similarly, to regard a colour 
as having a definite place in the colour scale, as Indonging 
to a particular coloured body, as caused by special modes 
of vibration affecting the eye, the optic nerve, etc., all these 
processes carry us somewhat away from what is directly 
present. Most of our knowledge; is of this indirect kind. 
Here also we have to recognize degrees. Though something 
is not directly present, it may be something with which we 
are acquainted; or it may l)c something that is implied 
in what we directly appreliend or are ru'quainted with ; or, 
oh the other hand, we may only know it by description. 
Thus, we directly apprclu'iul .sensible <in:ditics ; we, are 
acquainted with persons ; causal redations are impli(;d ; tlie 
existence of people whom we hav(' never mtit, esjtcrially those; 
in remote times and places, is only known to us by dcseriptiun. 

6 . 'Quantitative Aspects in Consciousness.- It {mm 

what has now been noted, that there ttre severtil ways iit 
which there may be more and less in the facts of our con.scious 
experience. The ((uantitativa; aspects of the object.s of which 
we are conscious have already been referred to. The process 
of consciousness itself seems to have extensive, profciu.ivi*, 
and intensive magnitude, and {jcrhaps also degrees of 
approximation to a perfect type. The intensive magnitude 
of consciousness is the most obvious. It is what we express 
by saying that we are wide awake or half-asleep. It is prob¬ 
able that the consciousness of an oy.ster, in comparison with 
ours, is alway.s in this sense less : it lacks vividness of appre¬ 
hension, Tliere does not appear to be any definite limit to 
this kind of magnitude. Ilowever wide awake we may be, 
it seems possible that we might be still more vividly awake. 
It would seem to be this kind of magnitude that Descartes 
meant by “ cleame.ss.’’ It is quite different from the intetjsity 
of the object. W.e may be vividly aware of a dim light, a 
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faint sound, or a slight pain ; and we may have only a 
feeble consciousness of a bright light, a loud sound, or an 
intense pain. The more purely subjective our experience is, 
however, the more does this distinction disappear. The 
intensity of a pleasure seems to mean simply the vividness 
with which it is apprehended—except when it is a remem¬ 
bered or anticipated pleasure, in which case we have to 
distinguish between the pleasure that we remember or antici¬ 
pate and our present enjoyment of it. What Descartes calls 
“ distinctness ” seems to be different from this. We may 
be vividly aware of ten purple points arranged in a certain 
order, and yet not be definitely aware either that they are 
ten or that they are purple or that they are in that particular 
order. This is a qualitative difference. It is chiefly in this 
respect that the human consciousness is in general superior 
to that of the lower animals. But there may be more or 
less of this qualitative difference. It rej)rescnt,s relative 
superiority in the power of discrimination. Besides these 
two modes of more and less, it seems clear that conscious¬ 
ness has protensive magnitude. A conscious process goes 
on throughout a certain time. The extensive magnitude is 
hardly less apparent ; but it has to be borne in mind that 
it does not mean spatial magnitude. What is called the 
“ span ” of consciousness is largely temiJoral—i.e. the objects 
apprehended in it are before or after one another. But they 
are apprehended together in what has been called ‘ the 
" specious present.” The range of this may be greater or 
less. A man who is blind would have less range in one 
respect than a man who can see ; one with little retentive¬ 
ness or little imagination would have less than one who was 
more fully endowed in these particulars. Thus it would seem 
that there are several ways in which consciousness may be 
more or less. 

7. fact exprcvssed by the term atten¬ 

tion ” appears to be closely connected with the quantitative 
aspect of consciousness. What is vividly present to con¬ 
sciousness is said, in the widest sen.se of the word, to be 

* Ja ■ es^ PHncipks of Psychology^ voL i, p. '609. See abo Royce, The PVorl 4 mt 4 
ihc Individual^ yoL i, pp. 420*2 ; vol» ii, passim^ especially pp* 123-6* 
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attended to. One who is nearly asleep is not attending to 
. anything. But one may be awake to certain things and not 
to others. One may be awakened by a loud noise or by 
becoming aware that it is time to rise. In the former ca.se 
it would seem that the intensity of the object leads to vivid¬ 
ness of consciousness : in the latter case the vividness of 
consciousness is due rather to a subjective interest. The 
primary meaning of attention, then, would seem to be simply 
that certain objects are vividly apprehended ; but we generally 
mean also that the objects become not only vivid, but distinct ; 
and this will at least usually involve a definite process of 
consciousness directed in a particular way. In order to under¬ 
stand this, it is necessary to inquire what is to be understood 
by feeling, interest, and activity. 

■8. The Nature of FccUng.—Thi^ teim “feeling," like so 
many othcis that we have to use in philo.sophv, is sotnewhat 
ambiguous. It is applied generally to models of aj>prehen.sion 
that lack distinctness. It is thus contra.st(Kl with dcdinite 
knowledge. .We feel that something i.s true when we v'uguely 
apprehend it, without being able to prove it. Those modes 
of sense-apprehension that are least percei)tual are often 
referred to as feeling—e.g. temperature, smell, pressure. 
They are contrasted with the definitely perceptual api>rehen- 
sion that we get by means of sight. Even the vague 
knowledge that we get of things around us by pressure or 
contact is often called feeling. But die term is siM'cially 
applied to those experiences that are most purely subjective, 
of which the sense of agreeableness or disagreeableness is 
the most ^conspicuous. This is, more definitely than anything 
else, an “ inner sense,” an apprehension of our own attitude 
towards things, rather than of anything that we can proi^erly 
refer to objects. Yet it is not without objective reference. 
It is particular objects that we regard as ugtve.-ible or dis¬ 
agreeable, and in so regarding them we are .'i|)plyin;' a 
standard that is not purely subjective. This standard is best 
(tescribed as that of value; but in pure feeling we apply 
the standard without any distinct apprt'hensiou of it. Any 
other standard may be applied in a similar way. .We may 
feel that a large number of objects are before us witljout 
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counting them : probably many animals are aware of numbers 
in this way. Similarly, we may feel that a temperature is 
high without giving it any definite place in a scale. .We 
may feel that an argument is convincing, without being able 
to set it forth in a definite logical form. And so in many 
other cases. The reason why valuation stands out as in a 
very special sense the sphere of feeling seems to be that 
the ultimate standard of value is peculiarly difficult to appre¬ 
hend, so that it is always felt rather than known.' This 
we shall have to notice more definitely in a following 
chapter.2 In the meantime, we simply note that what is 
specially meant by feeling, as the term is used by most modern 
psychologists, is the simple attitude of liking or disliking, 
in those cases in which we cannot say “ I like this because 
of that,” but rather, as in the case of the celebrated Dr. Fell, 
when we have to confess “■ The reason why I cannot tell." 


'9. The 'Meaning of Interest is closely con¬ 

nected with feeling, in the sense that has just Ixien referred 
to. It is a mode of valuation in which the ground is partly 
apparent. .Wlien we are interested in things, we like them ; 
but, to some extent, we know why we like them. We are 
at least able to express our liking in general terms. We 
like this or that thing ; we are interested in things of this 
01 that kind. It follows also that interest is not a merely 
momentary experience, as the simplest forms of liking are: 
it is a persistent attitude of valuation. This also will have 
to be considered more fully in a later chapter. 


_ :io. Mental Activity .—now come to a subject of great 
importance, and one that has been a source of much con¬ 
fusion. Mr. Bradley has rightly said that the treatment of 
activity has been a scandal in p}iiIo.soj)hy. His own attempt 
to explain it, however, is not very satisfying. The “expan¬ 
sion of self” is a vague and not very intelligible phrase, 

T I aspects of feeling have been well brought out by Professor 

IaI V ^ published in the Proceedings of the ArisMelian Socieh, 

paradoxicai contention that painful 
nositivp thn, y absence of feeling. Just as ; iack and Cold are experienced as 
I connected with physical facts that may be called negative, so 

cxLri^cp as 

experience of what is pleasant. . chapter VIII. 
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Activity in general has already been referred to in connection 
with causation. To be active is to be efficient; but we 
saw that it is difficult to give any definite meaning to 
efficiency ; and that those who attempt to give such a meaning 
are generally led to mental activity as that in which the 
meaning can be most definitely seen. Now, when the mind 
is active we certainly do find something that may be called 
efficiency ; but we have to try to discover e.^actly what it 
is. In order to see this it will be well to return to the 
subject of attention, in which recent psycliologists have sought 
to discover what is most definitely characteristic of mental 
activity. 

iWe have noticed that attention means primarily intensity 
of consciousness, which may mean either degree of clearness 
or degree of distinctness or both. Now, degree of clcarne.ss 
seems to depend on general wakefulness ; and this, as we 
shall note more fully later, seem.s to depend largely on organic 
conditions. Degree of distinctness is more dependent on the 
attitude of consciousness itself. Kut the fact that any par¬ 
ticular object becomes distinct may be partly dm; to it.s 
objective character. A loud sound or a bright light or a 
sharp pain becomes distinct much more readily than a faint, 
dim, or dull one. In so far as di.stinctness i.s dependent on 
such purely objective conditions, it is genemlly said to be 
involuntary ; and this kind of attention does not involve much 
that can be called activity in any special sense. But usually 
attention is dependent on interest—i.e. on valuation ; and it 
is in such cases that it seems to involve mental activity. 
Voluntary attentioir seems to mean distinctness brought about 
by valuation. If our interest is purely cognitive, it is atten¬ 
tion and nothing more. But usually our interest is in things 
that are not immediately present, but have to be brought 
about by a causal process. Valuation is then the first step 
in a series of changes. In other word.?, wc have a case of 
change brought about by the apprehension of a final cause ; 
and this appears to be what is properly to be understood 
by mental activity. This point, however, will have to be 
further considered in connection with the question of 
freedom.* 

• Chapter IX, i. Sec also above, Book I, Chapter III. 
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11. Faculties of Mind.—ThdX in a certain sense there are 
distinguishable faculties in our conscious life, is too obvious 
to need insisting on. It is especially apparent when any 
of them chances to be lacking. The lower animals appear 
to be incapable of definite processes of reasoning and the 
kind of conscious choice that is connected with this. It is 
probable that most of them have not the power of retaining 
and calling up free imagery. There are also great differ¬ 
ences among human beings in these respects. Some have 
little power of consecutive reasoning : some lack strength 
of volition : some are deficient in visual imagery : and so 
forth. Again, some are incapable of apprehending colours : 
others are inaccessible to sounds or smells : others are more 
or less defective iir other respects. Most of these deficiencies 
are connected with defects in the organs of sense or the 
nervous system or with imperfect development of portions of 
the brain. It is clear, then, that there are many faculties 
in respect of which conscious beings may be more or less 
fully endowed. The objections that have been made to the 
recognition of this have come mainly from psychologists who 
have sought to reduce all consciousness to one levcl—usually 
sensation or feeling. Sometimes, howevc'r, the objection is 
only an exaggerated protest—such as we find in the writings 
of Carlyle—against the attempt to split up the unity of 
conscious life into a number of separate elements. That this 
has sometimes been done is not to be denied. The earlier 
forms at least of phrenology seem to have been guilty of it; 
and some forms of common-sense jisychology are open to 
the charge. Aristotle cannot, I think, be fairly criticized 
on this ground. Plato, who recognizes a smaller number 
of faculties, is perhaps justly to be charged with having cut 
them off too sharply from one another. A similar charge 
may also be made against many recent psychobgists, who 
have distinguished different aspects of consciousness in a way 
that seems to place an impassable gulf between them. 

The threefold division into knowing, feeling, and willing 
is the best known. It was not invented by Kant ; but it 
was he who first gave it currency. Yet Kant himself recog¬ 
nized that knowing involves selective activity, and so cannot 
be altogether separated from dbioice; and the relation 
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between feeling and willing is so obvious that they have 
recently been grouped together under the conception of 
interest. What seems to be mainly responsible for the 
separation of these faculties is the unique position occupied 
by the apprehension of value.' To value seems to be an 
attitude of mind towards what it apprehends, and so seems 
to be distinct from the simple fact of apprc'lu'uding. But, 
as Brentano urged, to believe is also a distinct attitude of 
mind, and yet seems clearly to be a mode of knowing. To 
apprehend objects as having value is surely a mode of appre¬ 
hension. It is a very important mode, especially in view 
of the fact that it plays a conspicuous part in the fonnation 
of interests, and through them on the concentration of atten¬ 
tion and the carrying out of movements. But it seems clear 
that every fact of consdousness is a mode of awareness or 
apprehension. Feeling and activity cannot really be regarded as 
something essentially cliffereixt. The account of activity given 
in the preceding section ought to help to make this clear. 

12. Stages of Conscious Qrowth.— lx remains true that 
the modes of our conscious experienect arc highly coinph/x ; 
and that we can distinguish conscious centres as more or 
less fully developed, and more or less fully e(|uii»[3(‘(l. Even 
among human beings it seems clear that a highly civilized 
and cultivated person has certain powers more fully developed 
than an uncultivated savage, though the latter may also 
be superior in certain respects. In general it would 
probably be true to say that *the savage has more vividness 
in some of his apprehensions of sensible qualities, but less 
completeness in the power of intellectual disn-iminalion, 
especially in the definite apprehension of universals and orders. 
A similar difference is still more conspicnoiis w’hcn we pass 
from the human consciousness to tkit of various types of 
animals. The doctrine of evolution naturally leads us to 
view the relations between these different types as an ascend¬ 
ing scale. Looking at them in this way, it seems to be true 
to say that the lower forms of conscious life arc without any 
definite apprehension of universals and perhaps afjprelu-nd 
nothing but sensible qualities very vaguely related to one 
* For the disoission of this, see Chapter VUI, capecially 6. 
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another. This may be called the stage of mere sensation. . 

It is pretty certain, hpwever, that all the higher animal's 
apprehend sense qualities as connected together in die unity 
of more or less permanent objects—i.e. they have not merely 
sensation, but sense-perception as well. The power of re¬ 
calling and anticipating such perceptions by means of free 
imagery is probably of later growth ; and the power of 
using such imagery as a means of singling out and relating 
universals appears to be a specially human faculty. Thus 
it seems right to distinguish four main stages in conscious 
growth. 

13. Genetic Treatment of Psychology.—The recognition 
of such stages in conscious growth as -succ.tx'ding one another 
in the process of evolution, has naturally led to die attempt 
to study psychology genetically—a method that was to a 
certain extent anticipated by Aristotle. It has to be borne 
in mind, however, that the possibility of such a mode of 
treatment is dependent on the knowledge that we have of 
the somewhat fully developed modes of apprehension that 
we ourselves possess. Lower stages of conscious life become 
intelligible to us only by the omission of some of the charac¬ 
teristics of our own consciousness. .We can in some measure 
understand the peculiarities of animal life by .supposing that 
they lack some of the modes of apprehension that we have 
—more particularly the definite discrimination of universals. 
Sometimes, it is true, it may also be necessary to suppose 
that they excel us in certain re.spccts - c.g. in the vividness 
with which certain sensible qualities are apprehended and 
possibly even in the possession of certain forms of sensi¬ 
bility that we lack. Yet it remains true that we have, on 

the whole, to start from the higher level and go down to 

the lower. It is also true, however, that the attempt to go : 

down to the lowest stages helps us to analyse the distinguish- ; 

able elements in our own apprehension more completely tha f 

might readily be possible without such a descent. It helps I 

us to recognize that some of the aspects of consciousness 
with which we are familiar might be lacking without the 
total disappearance of consciousness ; and this enables us 
to see more clearly what it is that is contributed by these 
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aspects to the development of our mental life. It helps us 
to distinguish, more clearly than we otherwise could, between 
the lower and the higher aspects of our conscious life, and 
so to recognize the essential nature of what was described 
by Heraclitus as the ‘'upward path.” But there is a dang-er 
that, in thus going back to the simpler stages, we may be 
led to suppose that the more highly developed can be 
explained by the lower. This was the error into which 
Herbart and those who are commonly described as 
Associationists appear to have fallen; and it may be 
doubted, whether more recent treatments of genetic psychology 
are wholly free from; it. It is an error to which the theory, 
of evolution in general is liable ; and, as we have already 
noted, Professor Bergson has done valuable service in pro¬ 
testing against it, and maintaining that evolution is really 
“creative,” in the sense that the later stages cannot be said 
to be contained in the earlier. They do, however, develop 
from the earlier in a more or less definite order. 

14. Mind and 'Body .—It has been noted at various points 
that our conscious life is closely related to the organism in 
connection with which it grows up. Our modes of sensible 
perception seem to be clearly dependent on the presence of 
definitely formed organs, including an elaborate nervous 
system and brain structure. Mental activity also leads to 
various forms of bodily movement. It is now time that 
we should consider more definitely how we are to under¬ 
stand the connection between modes of conscious process and 
modes of bodily movement. 

We may first notice the ambiguity that is involved im 
speaking of consciousness as “ in the body.” All that we 
seem to be entitled to say, as Descartes rightly emphasized^ 
is that consciousness is properly referred to certain parts of 
the bodily organism.”^ His attempt to connect it with a certain 
point in the brain is now known to be erroneous ; but fher 
is a sense in which pain is rightly referred to a tooth or 
foot or other parts of the organism, in which the apprehen¬ 
sion of colour is rightly referred to the eye, of sound to the 
ear, and in which consciousness in general is rightly referred 
to the structure of the brain and nervous system. Any injury 

17 
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to these parts of the organism or any deficiency in them 
deprives us of some element in our apprehension of objects 
or seriously vitiates it ; and with the actual loss of any im¬ 
portant organ wisdom may be “by one entrance quite shut 
out.” It seems right, therefore, to say that there is a causal 
relation between changes in the organism and conscious pro¬ 
cesses. Nor is it less clear that conscious processes react upon 
the organism. The strenuous activities of a Napoleon, the 
more restrained movements of a Newton, as well as the 
more commonplace motions of ordinary human beings in their 
everyday life, cannot be accounted for without reference to 
conscious purposes. Napoleon, indeed, is said to have 
declared, “ People speak of me as if I were a person : I am 
not a person, I am a thing ” ; but this is a pretty obvious 
exaggeration. His actions have to be partly accounted for 
by the pressure of circumstance, but that pressure would 
not be effective without the intervention of his own choice. 
All this is so apparent that it is only by some sort of 
sophistry that it can be questioned. It has, however, been 
questioned, and we have to notice the reason. 

Here, again, we can discover the reason most definitely 
by referring once more to Descartes. It was the dualism of 
Descartes, together with his peculiar view of causation, that 
led to the denial of any definite causal relations between 
mind and body. He conceived, as we have seen, that causa¬ 
tion could only be definitely understood by supposing that 
the effect is already contained in the cause. Now, in the 
material system it seemed possible to interpret causation in 
this way, by maintaining that it is simply to be understood 
as continuity of motion. There is always, he thought, the 
same amount of motion, estimated in a particular way, in 
the physical system ; so that it may be held that in physica 
causation there is never anything new; and this applies to 
organic structures as well as to other material things. But 
clearly conscious process is not spatial movement. Hence 
we cannot regard any physical change as the cause of a 
conscious process, or any conscious process as the cause of 
a physical change. The conscious system and the raateri 1 
system have to be regarded as two different worlds, between 
which there cannot be any causal relations. 
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But this doctrine of Descartes is really a rcductio ad 
absuMum. The essential nature of the • conscious system, 
according to him, is thought! that of the material system 
is extension. But, if this were so, and if these were the 
only two systems in being, there would be nothing to be 
extended and nothing to think about. Colouns, sounds, smells, 
and so forth, are neither space nor thought. There is no 
room for them in Descartes’ philosophy. Nor is there any. 
room for the consciousness of animals, which do not think. 
Hence the animals have to be regarded as automata ; and 
colours, sounds, smells, etc., have to be reg;u-dt-d as some¬ 
how arising from the union of consciou.sness with a part 
of space. The latter view at least is clearly uniniflligiblr. 
It seems clear that in the philosophy of Dc‘.scartes nothing 
exists but pure thought and pure space. But .space as such 
cannot be supposed to move. .Wluit moves must be some¬ 
thing that changes its position in .space. Similarly, tlu're 
is, it would seem, nothing to think about except tlte jjure 
self, which also cannot be .supjKwed to change. Ilencc tlicre 
cannot be either a material process or a conscious {process. 
This is evidently a rcductio ad absurdiim ; yet it is la-ally 
on this view that all the suirjiosed difiioultie.s about causal 
relations between mind and body appear to r{.‘.st. 

It is often said that the modern doctrine of conserva¬ 
tion of energy presents the .same difficulty as that ,sugr..-^t< il 
by Descartes j but this seems to be entirely t;rroneous. It 
only appears to do so when it is interpreted after the dartesian 
fashion, Por the modern doctrine does not involve either 
that there is nothing but pure .space in the material system 
or that the quantity of motion iti that sy.stem is alway.s the 
same. According to that doctrine, actual motion lias to he 
distinguished from potential motion, and ,iu.dit.,(iv.‘ difTcr- 
ences in the things that move arc not denied. A physii-al 
organism,^ according to this theory, contains a certain amount 
of potential energy. So does a machine. So dcMs one of 
the heavenly bodies. But the orgaiu.sin or the macliine may 
^ at rest; and the hettvenly body might also come to rest. 
All that is maintained is that, when they are at rest, tlim-e 
IS the possibility that they might he set in motion again 
Wider cert in circumstances ; and that the amount of motion, 
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siderable extent affected by the processes of apprehension 
and valuation with which they are associated, and these are 
themselves subject to more or less extensive transformations. 
In the case of the lowest forms of animal life the latter 
dianges are comparatively slight. They go on apprehend¬ 
ing the same kinds of objects in regular succession, and 
reacting upon them in accordance with their inherited instincts. 
In the higher animals there is a certain amount of learning 
by experience and acquiring habits which sometimes over¬ 
rule the instincts with which they start. But it is only in 
human life that there is anything that can properly be called 
history. .What a human being apprehends is to a large extent 
retained, and he is able to a considerable e.xtent to antici¬ 
pate what is coming and to adjust his activities to it. His 
valuations also become modified by his accumulated experi¬ 
ence. These changes react to some extent on the physical 
organism itself, especially in its more vital parts and those 
that are most directly related to his conscious life. He 
thus both persists and changes in much more complex ways 
than any other form of individual existence ; and both his 
persistence and his changes are related to other beings around 
him in ways that are increasingly complex, so that his indi¬ 
vidual organism becomes a less and less prominent element 
in his life. This is what we understand by calling him a 
person. A person has interests that carry him far beyond 
his life as an organism. But tltcy depend so much on inter¬ 
personal intercourse that wc cannot properly deal with them 
until we have given some attention to the nature of the social 
unity to which the life of the individual i.s more and more 
closely related, and by, which it is more and more profoundly 
affected. 



CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL UNITY 

I. General Significance of Social Unity .—In the general study 
of psychology, as Dr. Ward has urged, our point of view is 
primarily individualistic. It is the way in which appr(‘hcn- 
sion and valuation develop at individual' centres with which 
we are mainly concerned. The foundations of the modern 
study of the subject, in this sense, were laid by the line of indi¬ 
vidualists from Hobbes through Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 
But if we were to end with tlie individual consciousness, our 
knowk'dge even of that would be extremely limited. I'he 
developed consciousness of the individual is essentially social. 
Our knowledge has been gained by co-operation ; our tastes 
are moulded by social intercourse ; our actions are directed 
to social ends. That this is true in human life is so obvious 
as hardly to be worth insisting on. The slightest reflection 
shows that, if we emptied our lives of alt that is not simply 
our own, the residuum would be poor indeed. The self- 
centred individual would be indeed in knowledge a private 
person, an " idiot,” or, as Goethe put it, “ ein Narr auf 
eigener Hand ” : and, in action, all the higher values which 
are apprchf.nded in self-devotion to large ends, to country, 
to humanity, to beauty, to ideal perfection, would be absent. 
On every side we see, without much philosrjphical investigation, 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man. 

But to sec the precise significance of this is not so easy; 
and it is now our problem to inquire into it. 

2. 7 :go/sm.—Many have tried to put themselves, tempo¬ 
rarily or permanently, at the point of view of pure 
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individualism. In pure theory the position is shown by Plato 
in the person of Protagoras; in its practical application, in 
Tlirasymachus. The Cynics and Cyrenaics illustrate it a little 
later. Descartes tried to adopt a purely individualistic position 
as his starting-point, and, as we have just noted, it was more 
consistently adopted by the line of thinkers from Hobbes 
to Hume. Rousseau adopted it very largely in his earlier 
writings. The earlier English economists were a good deal 
infected by it. In Germany it is represented, in an extreme 
form, by Stirner and Nietzsche. Such a position is not 
without value. Though the individual grows through his 
relations to the social unity, he also reacts upon these rela¬ 
tions ; and it is, in the end, imjjortaitt that he should be 
himself, as well as the child of his society. But it is with 
the latter aspect that we are at present concerned. The 
following considerations may hel^) us to escape from the 
purely egoistic standpoint, 

'3. The Escape from S olipsis m .—Here, as in so many other 
cases, we can hardly do better than set out from Descartes. 
.We have already had occasion to notice his contention that 
our first certainty is that of our own con.scious (‘xiHuience. 
From this he was led to affirm the reality of self ; and he 
conceived that other kinds of reality are only indirectly de¬ 
rived from this. Berkeley, from the same [>oint of view, 
urged that a thinking substance is the only kind of sub¬ 
stantial existence that we know, or that we have a' right to 
assume. It was against these views that Kant’s “ Refutation 
of Idealism ” was directed. Kant urged that we become 
aware of persistent objects distinct from ounselves before we 
have any definite apprehension of the persi.stence of the think¬ 
ing subject; and that our conviction of the latter is really 
based upon our apprehension of the former. Hume had already 
urged, in a clear and cogent way, that, if we observe our 
own conscious states, what we are {irimarily aware of is 
their incessant change, rather than their pensistent unity. Kant 
pointed out that the appr'chension of change implies the 
recognition of something that pensiste throughout the change ; 
but he agreed with Hume in maintaining that we do not 
directly apprehend wliat it is that thus persists in our conscious 
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states ; and that we have a much more direct apprehension 
of persistence in the case of objects that we distinguish from 
ourselves. We watch a moving body, for instance, and are 
directly aware that, in changing its position, it maintains its 
self-identity. The persistence of a cannon-ball, a bird, or 
another human being, is much more obvious than the per¬ 
sistence of ourselves as conscious beings ; and it is by reflec-> 
tion on the former that we are able to think of something 
that persists in the latter. Kant emphasized this further in 
his treatment of what he called the “ Paralogisms of Rational 
Psychology,” where he urged that we have no sufficient grountl 
for maintaining the persistent substantiality of the self. We 
might quite well sujipose that the continuity of consciousness 
passes from one substance to another. Indeed, even Descartes 
did not really maintain the persistence of the tliinking sub¬ 
stance. He thought, as we have already noticed, that the 
thinking being is created afresh at every moment ; so that 
it is, in reality, always a fresh sub.stance, though maintaining 
a certain continuity witli the previous one. With these 
particular doctrines we arc not at present concenuKl. Wc 
have only to note that the possibility of them shows the 
fallacy of Solipsism—the fallacy, that is, of the view th:it 
wc have a greater certainty of the persistimee of ourselves 
than of the persistence of objects distinct from our.selvcs. 
Later philosophers have emphasizird the .same fKiint. In 
particular, those who are commonly called the ** New 
Realists,” though not denying a certain persisieiK-c? of the 
conscious self, have helped to bring home to us that our 
appn;hensiou of the persistence of other things is quite as 
direct. The genetic treatment of psychology tends power¬ 
fully in the same direction. It is natural enough for a 
highly developed reflective consciousness to believe that it 
is more fully aware of itself than of anything- else ; but 
when we ask what sort of appn'hensioa can be siqiposeii 
to belong to more primitive itUelligcuces, we sec more clearly 
that consciousness of self can hardly be regarded as the 
kind of consciousness that is most direct and certain. An 
oyster, as Hume urged, can hardly be supposed to have much 
consciousness of itself; and even beings a good deal higher 
in the scale are pretty obviously more vividly aware of tlic 
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objects with which they have to deal than of their own i 

conscious states. Sonae reflections on this may help us to | 

see more clearly the part that is played by the apprehension } 

of the social unity in the development of tlie individual 
consciousness. ; 

‘4. Consciousness of a World of Things.—It seems ; 

probable that some of the lowest forms of animal life are ; 
not able to apprehend anything’ more than some simple sense 
impressions, such as pressure, temperature, pain, and the like ; 
but it is pretty certain that all the higher animals apprehend i, 

persistent objects. Birds seem to recognize their nests and ; 

the materials that are necessary for their c'on.struction, as \ 

well as objects suitable for their food. The ox and the ass | 
know their master’s crib. Dogs and other intelligent animals | 

seem clearly to recognize a great variety of things and various | 

relations among them—such as size, nearness or distance, | 

intervals of time between their recurring phases, etc. Among i 
human beings also it is probably true to say that the appre- I 
hension of things distinct from themselves and persisting in 
definitely recognizable forms precedes any definite awareness 
of themselves, except that which is simply organic -such as 
the experience of hunger, thirst, pain, etc. Certainly most 
children display at a very early age an eager curiosity with | 
regard to surrounding objects. The attitude <,'xj)re,ssed by | 

R. L. Stevenson is probably characteristic of healthy | 

childhood in general:— | 

The world is so full of a number of thiugs* 1 

‘"b 1 am sure we should all be as happy as kings. ; 

But this obviously involves a social consciousness as well; i 

and I should suspect that the reflective touch is the most | 

doubtful element in the cxpre.ssion. A very young child would 
probably enjoy the many objects around it without thinking 
much of its own happiness, and still Ibss of that of others. I 

Still, the social consciousness follows very readily upon the ! 

consciousness of a multitude of persistent objects, j 

‘5, Consciousness of other Conscious Beings.—How thc i i 

consciousness of other conscious beings first arises, it is not \ 
Itogether easy to determine ; but it would seem to be vaguely \ 
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present at very low stages of animal life. Perhaos it mav 

IS oTitliS 

M ^pon. 

uoon R t ^ deposited and sat 

a?e apprehLdT™'' apprehended by an animal 

it inXc?v.f ^ reactmg upon it. The young for which 

selves act ^ They them- 

activitiVs respondmg to or resisting the 

parent. In the case of carnivorous animals 
toe prey resists or attempts to escape. Those animals that 
are not carnivorous are, in general, preyed upon by others. 
Similarly, m matmg, fighting, and other activities, the animal 
comes in contact with definite and persistent modes of re¬ 
action. _ Objects of this type must soon be pretty definitely 
discriminated from those of a more passive kind ,- and the 
animal s complex relations to them in various modes of action 
must serve to give it a more definite apprehension of its own 
organic being than it would otherwise have. In human life 
at any rate, such modes of interaction become a very, 
prominent part of the general conduct of life, and give rise 
to those complex modes of the apprehension of ourselves and 
others whicb are described by such terms as projection of 
self, introjection, and the like. .We ascribe to others organic 
experiences ^ such as we ourselves feel—pain, strain, hunger, 
thirst, emotional disturbances, etc.—and we go on to interpret 
their modes of activity and expression by ascribing to them 
various likes and dislikes, opinions, trains of thought, similar 
to, but in some respects different from, those that we appre¬ 
hend in connection with our own activities. Having thus 
apprehended other beings as persistent sources of complex 
movements and centres of complex modes of apprehension, 
we are led to reflect more definitely on our own individuality, 
nd to realize more clearly than we otherwise could that 
we also are such persistent centres. At first, it would seem, 
we take ourselves for granted, without reflection, and only 
through the apprehension of others become aware of our¬ 
selves as objects. Our pain simply pains us : the pain of 
others is apprehended as the experience of a particular 
persistent object. Our opinions are simply what we 
think: the opinions of others present the _selye5 to us 
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as the more or less heterodox and peculiar attitudes of 
particular beings. Reflection on others enables us gradu¬ 
ally to realize that we also are particular and more or less 
peculiar, and that this particularity has a certain persistence.^ 

6. Consciousness of a Group .—Our consciousness of 
others, however, is not simply the consciousness of a number 
of particular beings. It is also the consciousness of a group, 
to which we in some ways belong. Most of the higher 
animals are gregarious ; and in most of them the care of 
the young involves continuous relationships with a definite 
number of individuals. In connection with this, imitation 
plays an important part. Young animals observe and copy 
the actions of their parents. This is especi.-illy noticeable 
in some birds, among which it seems to be almost an essen- 

* The account of the growth of the idea of personality in the peculiar case of 
Mi\ Hanna, given by Messrs. Sid!s and Goodhart in their book on MnHiple 
Personality (pp. 103-4), bears so closely on this that it may be well to quote it here* 
Mr. Hanna Was gradually recovering from his loss of consciousness, and building 
up anew hia apprehension of the world. 

When he acquired knowledge of the existence of living beings, it was still hard 
for hi to realize what persons really were in contradistinction to other living 
beings, and when he learned to differentiate the two, it was difficult for him to 
realize that he, too, was a person, PersoiisS, he thought, moved about, while he 
was lying in bed ; then, too, they were dressed, while he was not. The manner in 
which he learned that he, too, was a being like otlicr people is interesting. Mr* 
Hanna, pointing to himself, asked an attendant, * People ? people ? * meaning to 
inquire whether he himself belonged to the same beings, and receiving in 
atBrmative reply, he understood that he, too, was * people.* Here again his 
imitative proclivity manifested itself in that he wished to be dressed and iippeiir 
like other people. He was anxious to feci that he also W'as a person. , To 
emphasize the fact to himself and others, and at the same time thinking this 
condition indispensable for personality, he was desirous of appearing df«i^ like 
those about him, 

*‘It was difficult for Mr, Hanna to realize that, although he was a person, still 
his personality differed from that of others, ft was hard to convey to him the 
different shades of meaning of words that indicate consciousness of indivldimlity. 
The ego or self-consciousness came rather late in his present mental development 
He was certainly conscious, and the activity of that conscioiwnesi was very intenic. 
_He was most eagerly taking In and elaborating Impressions coming from the 
external world, impressions that were to him entirely new ; still, the consciousness 
of self was for some time absent It was. only after prolonged efforts on the part 
of his teachers that he could graapthe meaning of words conveying the idea of 
personal relations/^ 

See also, in connection with this subject, Stout*8 Mmmal afPsycMogy^^ Book IV, 
chapter vli, and Groundwork of Psyckol&gyf chapter xiv; and compare what iS' said 
on personality below, Chapters X and XI. The work of Avenarfus may alio b« 
' referred'tO' with advantage. 
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tial element in the preservation of their lives. .Various 
expressive sounds and movements also serve for the guidance 
of the young, and in many cases continue to guide the move- 
rnents of adult members of the species. The way in which 
sheep follow the movements of their leaders has become 
proverbial. Thus even the lower animals become aware of 
themselves as belonging to a persistent group of partly com¬ 
peting and partly co-operating individuals. In human beings 
this becomes more definitely developed. They imitate one 
another, they communicate with one another, guide one another, 
compete with one another, co-operate with one another, are 
conscious of common ends to which they adapt common means, 
and in many ways learn to think of their group or groups 
as a more comprehensive unity of which they are parts, and 
from which they are not entirely separable. 

7. Social Psychology .—In consequence of these inter¬ 
personal relations, it becomes necessary, in some respects, 
to treat the group, rather than the individual, as a psycho¬ 
logical unit. Much has been written in recent times, by 
Le Bon and others, on the psychology of a crowd. .When the 
mind of an. individual is at work, in close co-operation with 
those of others, it tends to lose its individuality to a certain 
extent, and to identify itself with the dominant spirit of the 
mass. A skilfubdemagogue evokes passions that would other¬ 
wise lie dormant; but, in general, he also is stimulated by 
the responsiveness of his audience to a degree of enthusiasm 
which, but for that response, he would hardly feel. Beliefs, 
which would be questioned in private, get the force of objec¬ 
tive certainties when they are known to be shared by a 
multitude. “ My belief gains infinitely,” said Novalis, “ as 
oon as it is shared by another.” “ Infinitely ” is too strong 
word ; but a belief does in this way lose some of the 
cioubtfulness that attaches to purely subjective impressions ; 

nd, when it is not merely another individual, but a whole 
group or a “compact majority,” by whom the belief is 
hared, it is hardly too much to say that the difference is 
‘ ‘ infinite ”—^in other words, it is qualitative, and cannot be 
xpressed in terms of pure quantity. It is thus that the 
“ hue of resolution,” which, in private reflection, is “ sicklied 
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o’er with the pale cast of thought,” gains new vigour in 
co-operative effort. Those who lead great undertakings come 
to feel that they are the instruments of an almost irresistible 
force. It was this, no doubt, that Napoleon had in mind, 
when he said that he was not a person but a thing. Tolstoy 
exaggerates it in his contention that in war a general counts 
for Imost nothing, and that it is by the driving power of 
the mass that results are brought about. But, in a qualified 
way, the view is probably not without truth. Hence, in a 
purely psychological sense, a group or society cannot be 
regarded as simply the sum of its members, but has almost 
to be treated as a fresh personality in which the st'paratc 
individuals are to a large extent merged. 

It is such considerations that justify us in speaking of 
a common or tribal Self. In a very large community, where 
there are a great variety of different interests and tendencies 
of thought, this kind of unity becomes less impri'ssive, unless 
it is somewhat artificially stimulated, or brought into 
prominence by a national crisis. In smallbr groups, such as 
a tribe, it can be more readily observed. Here the common 
consciousness is sometimes so strongly marked that the 
separate members seem to have hardly any individuality at 
all. They have hardly any private opinions or private taste 
or conscience or private modes of action. Byron said that 
orthodoxy tends to mean “ my doxy,” and heterodoxy that of 
some one else. It may be so in a community in which 
individual liberty is strongly developed ; but in a .simpler 
state of society orthodoxy means rather the beliefs of the 
group to which I belong ; and this is to some extent the 
case even in more advanced societies. And if our thought 
is thus affected by the whole of which wc are parts, our 
feelings and actions are still' more strongly influenced by 
it. It is probably true to say tliat what we call conscience 
begins as the recognition of the restraining pttwer of the 
group to which we belong. Conventional morality has its 
origin in the sense of the binding force of the customs of 
our people; and even in ages of reflection it has been 
oted that 

custom lies upon m with a weight, 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life» 
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^Vlien the social consciousness is intensely developed i 
relatively unreflective way, it tends to oppose itself to every¬ 
thing that tends towards change. People cling to their old 
traditions. If there are any prophets, they-are stoned. 
Reformers, if any venture to come forward, are regarded as 
cranks/' Those who try to set up higher ideals are 
described as “ prigs,” or by some other opprobrious epithet. 
Still stronger is the opposition to what lies outside the group. 
Other peoples are not merely heterodox, but heathens or 
barbarians. The Kultur ” of the particular community, as 
the Germans call it, is thought of as the highest and best. 
Efforts are made to crush out other forms, or reduce them 
to subjection. Thus the struggle between groups tends to 
take the place of the struggle between individuals, which is 
prominent in some of the lower forms of animal life. 


8 . Social Signifidance of Education,—In a group of the 
kind that has now been referred to, education necessarily 
plays a considerable part, in the sense in which education 
ine ns the initiation of the individual into the spirit of his 
ociety. It is here that human life is most definitely marked 
off from that of the lower animals. Even in the most 
g*regarious species, the instincts that are inherited seem to 
be in all cases nearly sufficient for the carrying on of their 
lives. A little may have to be acquired, in some cases, by 
imitation, and a little has to be perfected by experience; 
but, in general, such acquisitions appear to be almost 
neglig’ible. In human life, on the other hand, each new 
g-eneration has to be initiated into the traditions of its pre¬ 
decessors, especially those that have become embodied in 
language and other methods of symbolic representation. OThe 
world of meaning becomes, for human beings, increasingly 
more extensivie than the world of fact. Hence some 

sociologists, notably Durkheim,^ have described education as 


* All education,” he says, “ consists in a continuous effort to pose on the 
cliilci ways of seeing, feeling, and acting to which it would not spontaneously 
CO o.” See Les Regies de la Mithode sociologiquCj p. n: also his article on 
** Peda o ie et sociologie” in the Revue de Metaphysique et de MoraUt yoI, . 
sLSoect of edu tion is well emphasized also in r. Lester F. Ward’s 
So ‘ology, In the administration of the social estate,” he sap (p. 307)1 firs 
ndl principal task is to hunt up all the heirs and ive to each his share. ut every 
e ber of society is equally the heir to the entire social h *ta e, and . . . all may 
poss ss it ithout depriving any of any part of it.” 
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a “ new birth ’’—the birth of the social man out of the embryo 
of the individual. There are other aspects of education, which 
will have to be noticed at a later stage. Thc.se, however, 
do not always form a prominent element in the life of the 
community. The making of the citizen, in some form or 
other, is the aspect of it that can never be wholly absent. 
(Where the social unity is intensely devHdoped, as in the Greek 
city-states, it becomes specially prominent. In the work of 
Plato and Aristotle, the study of politics or social theory, 
is almost coincident with the study of education in this sense. 
It is mainly the study of the way in which the individual 
can find his right place in the community, and be fitted 
for the fulfilment of his function in it. In most modem 
communities the social bond, though more comirrcdicnsivc*, tends 
to be somewhat looser and less intense ; and the independent 
life of the individual counts for more. Hence the civic function 
of education is relatively less conspicuous ; but in Germany 
at least, where the consciousness of national unity has become 
exceptionally strong, the function of education in the making 
of the citizen has again been very fully rcicognizcd ; and 
in other nations also there has been a somewhat more tardy 
recognition of it. 

In connection with this, the antithesis which is commonly 
expressed as that between nature and nurture has become 
somewhat prominent. Most animals are what they are simply 
by nature. Man, on the other hand, “ partly is and wholly 
hopes to be and the relative importance of nature and 
nurture becomes an important subject of inquiry.* Plato 
emphasized the importance not only of tlie right placing of 
his citizens, and of providing the right education to fit them 
for their purpose, but also of a kind of antenatal selection 
by which the best natures might be secured. The modem 
study of Eugenics aims at a similar re.sult. Selection of tliis 
kind is practised in the breeding of animals to serve human 
I.)urposes ; but the purpo.ses of human life itself are so much 
more complicated, and in some respects so incalculable, that 
it hardly seems possible to accomplish much in this direc¬ 
tion. At any r te, the study of Eugenics is not as yet 

* One of the beat general dlscuasiona of this is that contained in Ward’s Applied 
Sociology, especially Parts 11 and III. 
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sufficiently advanced to call for more than this slight allusion 
at the present point.* 

9. Mechanical, Organic, and Spiritual Aspects of Social 
Unity .—It has become common in recent times to charac¬ 
terize the social unity as organic ; and for general purposes 
of social study this way of regarding it is not altogether 
inadequate. The life of a society may certainly be com¬ 
pared to that of an individual organism. It grows, and it 
may also decay. Its members have a life which loses its 
significance when cut off altogether from that of the com¬ 
munity ; and it works for ends which are not simply those 
of its individual members. But, while its general life may 
be regarded in this way, it is important to notice that a 
conception of this kind is not equally applicable to all the 
aspects of its life. This is true even in the case of an 
individual organism. The bones, joints, and muscles of a 
living being have a different kind of relation to its life from 
that which nxay be ascribed to the brain and nervous system, 
or to the organs that are directly concerned with the assimila¬ 
tion of food and the circulation of the blood. Some organs 
are more vital than others. Some may be fairly regarded 
merely as instruments that arc used by others. Some may, 
be removed without serious injury to tlie life of the whole, 
and might even be transferred—as in the engrafting of pltmts 
—from one organism to another. There is something similar 
in the life of peoples. Many of the in.stitutions of national 
life serve {mrpost^s that are almost purely mechanical. Par¬ 
ticular laws are framed for particular occasions. Machines 
themselves and various kinds of tools become a more and more 
prominent aspect in the life of communities. Most of these 
might be destroyed or altered without any very serious change 
in a nation's general outlook on life ; and they can readily 
be transferred from one community to another. The general 
structure of a language is more vital; and scientific, moral, 
and religious beliefs arc more vital still. But it would not 
be easy to draw any sharp distinction between those aspects 
that are mechanical and those that are vital. Hardly any¬ 
thing that is used in the life of a society can be regardctl 
' See also below, Chapter XI, § 6. 

18 
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as merely an instrument. Almost everything that is used 
in this way reacts to some extent upon the habits, feelings, 
and beliefs of those by whom it is used ,• so that it is, in 
general, true to say that all the aspects of a people’s life 
are as truly organic as those of an individual being. i Of 
course, the extent to which this is true depends a good deal 
upon the structure of the society. In a despotically governed 
society, 'or one in which there is a large slave population, 
many of the members may be said to be little more than 
instruments that are used by their rulers. But such instru¬ 
ments at least can hardly fail to react in a vital way on those 
who use them—sometimes, as in the case of Greek slaves 
under Roman rule, in a way that is i)rofouu(lly influential. 

But there is another point diat it is important to notice. 
If we take plant life as the type of a pure organism, it is 
evident that the introduction of a conscious centre, which 
becomes a more and more conspicuous aspect as we advance 
in the scale of animal life, differentiates the latter in a very 
important respect from the former. .When the conscious 
centre is highly developed, the rest of the organism may 
be regarded, more and more, as an instrument under its 
direction. Hence we were led to distinguish the unity of 
consciousness from a simple organic unity. Now, a society 
contains consciousness, and so its life can at least hardly 
be assimilated to that of a plant. In a despotically governed 
State, it may be said to bear more semblance to that of an 
animal, the ruler or rulers corresponding to the gui<la.nf'e 
of the conscious centre. But even this analogy is very im¬ 
perfect. Even in the most despotic State, the rulers are 
largely influenced by conceptions that belong almost as much 
to those over whom they rule as to themselves ; and in free 
communities it becomes more and more apparent that the 
guiding principle is not to be found in any one conscious 
centre. What really guides, in such a case, is to a large 
extent traditions and beliefs that have grown up in an almost 
unconscious way. So far as this is true, the society may 
be said to revert somewhat to the plant type, and so to 
become more purely organic. But this, again, is only partially 
the c se. As the life of a society advances, it becomes mor 
and more clearly conscious of the principles by which it 
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guided, and of the grounds on which they rest. Its life thus 
becomes, more and more, one in "which conscious centres are 
related to one another, and consciously influence one another. 
It is a unity in which persons are related to persons. If this 
is to be called an organic unity, it must at least be borne in 
mind that it bears but little resemblance to the unity either 
of a plant or of an animal. It is best, therefore, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from these by calling it by a different name. The 
most appropriate name for this purpose would seem to be 
that of “ spiritual unity.” 

Wliat wc have to recognize, then, is that in the unity of 
a society we have to distinguish certain aspects which are 
not much more than mechanical, others that are somewhat 
akin to the unconscious growth of a plant, others that may be 
compared to the conscious guidance of an animal, and others 
that carry u.s beyond any such analogies. Those of the last 
type become increasingly important as human life advances ; 
and it is with these that we shall be concerned in the chapters 
that immediately follow. The conceptions that are chiefly 
important in connection with them are those of choice, 
valuation, freedom, and personality.' 

10. The Foundations of Sociology.—ThG complexity drat 
we have now noticed in the stiaicture of society makes it 
possible to study it in different ways. When we direct our 
attention to tlie conscious ends that are involved in its life as a 
spiritual unity, we are led to those studies that were called by 
Aristotle Ethics and Politics, and that are still often kno"wn 
by the same names. The foundations of these studies will 
have to be considered later. Aristotle, however, had already 
noted that societies are first formed with reference to little 
more than the necessities /of life, and that it is only after¬ 
wards that they are led to realize that they exist for the 

« Dr. McT;iR«.irt, in his Studm in Hfgclian Cosmology, chapter vii, has tnade some 
intereslinjj criticitnns an my mode of ch.iracterizing the social unity as organic. 
It would be »om«w5>at out of place to discuss his criticisms here. I may state, 
however, that with a good deal of what he urges I do not substantially disagree ; 
and I hope tl»at the cxpl.anations given in tliis chapter and in Chapter XI will at 
least remove someof his objections. In his Commentary onHegeVs Logic he appears 
to have less objection to the application of the conception of “organic unity” to 
human society than he had wljcn the earlier book was written. 
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sake of good life ; and his study of Ethics and Politics 
is to some extent a study of origins and existing conditions, 
as well as of ultimate ends. In recent times it has been 
found convenient to make a more definite separation between 
these two methods of study ; and the study of society, with 
reference rather to its origin and growth than to its ultimate 
ends, is now usually described as Sociology. It is not concerned 
directly with final causes, but rather with efficient or formal 
causes in the sense already explained—i.e. with the relation 
of social unity to the causal order that is discovered in the 
processes of vital and psychological development, as these 
are exhibited in connection with various ])hysical environ¬ 
ments. Its special object of study is the group consciomness 
as affecting the activities of individuals. It traces this back 
to its humblest beginnings in the gregarious species of animal 
life, and notes its growth and influence at different stages 
and in different circumstances throughout the history of man¬ 
kind. It is the natural history of human life in its definitely 
social aspect, and is most closely connected with biology, 
anthropology, and psychology. Final causes can hardly 
neglected altogether in such a study; but they are only 
incidentally referred to, so far as they can be shown to be 
actually efficient or formative in the devclupmciii of human 
life at particular stages. It is thus mainly concerned with 
the more mechanical and organic aspects of society, and only 
prepares the way for the study of its more distinctly .spiritual 
aspects.' 

Wliat it now remains for us to do is to pa.ss from this 
somewhat matter-of-fact way of regarding the life of self- 
conscious beings, and to enter upon the consideration of the 
way in which their lives are affected by the definite intro¬ 
duction of final causes—i.e. by the recognition of ultimate 
values. The general significance of value is, acrordingly, 
the next subject that calls for our .attention. 

* For .in account of the limited way in which the science of Sociology tends to 
be conceived, reference may be made to Professor Durkheim’* book on scKtologlcal 
ethod; also to an article by Dr. Rivers In the Sodologkal Review, vol. ix, no, 1. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF VALUE 

' I. FBaling as Valuation .—^The recognition of one thing as 
being better than another is, to some extent, involved in all 
conscious life ; but, in its earlier stages, the recognition is 
of a very vague kind. Even in plant life there is a selection 
of what is suitable and a rejection of what is prejudicial. 
This might be called organic valuation ; and, in our own 
conscious life, there are some valuations to which this term 
might be very well applied. .WThen we like what is sweet, 
or dislike what is painful, the choice that is implied would 
seem to be essentially that of the organism. The organism 
makes unconscious selections ; and a conscious being, having 
taken over his organism as a going concern, begins by 
accepting its selections, just as a ruler may accept the wishes 
of his people. The obvious pleasantness or unpleasantness of 
some tastes and smells, in particular, does not appear to 
be explicable in any other way. .We do not know why we 
are pleased or displeased by them. .We simply find that they 
are pleasing or displeasing to us ; nor can we, by taking 
thought, make them otherwise, except indirectly and in 
slight degree.* “ The expulsive power of a new affection ’* 
may enable us to ignore them, or habit may weaken them, 
but there they still remain. This is the most rudimentary, 
form of valuation. .When, on the other hand, we like to 
have power or wisdom, our valuation is of a much more 
reflective kind, and can much more easily be modified by 
changing our point of view. This has often been explained 
by saying that pleasures differ in quality ; and it may be 
well to consider how this is to be understood. 

* It is experiences of this kind that Brentano, if I understand hi ri htly, would 
r-gti Gefuhlsemffindungen. See above. Book I, Chapter III, § i. 
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2. Qualities of Feeling .emphasis on different quali¬ 
ties of feeling, as representing higher and lower modes of 
valuation, is to be found most definitely in die works of 
Plato and Aristotle. It was also brought out, though in 
a much less clear and consistent form, by J. S. Mill, who 
urged that some fomis of pleasure are intrinsically prefer¬ 
able to others. The truth, however, seems to be, not that 
certain modes of feeling are preferable to others, but rather 
that the preferences implied in some modes of feeling are 
better grounded than those implied in others. Pleasure is 
commonly taken to mean a mode of preference that is rela¬ 
tively passive. We do not choose to be [ileased, but simply 
are pleased. Different terms are generally used for those 
modes of satisfaction in which the grounds of valuation are 
more apparent, and in which the element of active choice 
is consequently, in some degree, present. Joy, for instance, 
expresses an attitude that is not purely passive. It gcaicrally 
implies the attainment of some object that has been more 
or less consciously pursued. We are pleased by certain tastes, 
smells, sounds, colours, etc., whether we have been seeking 
them or not ; but joy comes to us only when wc achieve 
some object that we have, in some more or less definite way, 
desired. It is in connection with this tluit what has been 
called “ the paradox of Hedonism ” appears. We cannot 
get joy unless we are interested in some object the attainment 
of which yields satisfaction. This is not necessary, as 
Sidgwick pointed out, in the case of sensuous pleasure. The 
interest in this case is organic, and comes to us without 
choice. Happiness means a kind of satisfaction of a still 
more complex kind than joy. The lower animals are, in 
general, capable of joy, but probably not of happine.ss. To 
have happiness we must have some coaccf>tion of life as a 
connected whole, involving a variety of co-ordinated aims. 
All these modes of satisfaction are primarily ego-centric. A 
man toay have ideasure, joy, and happiness without reference 
to any other consciousness than his own. There are other 
modes of satisfaction that are more definitely social, or that 
imply the adoption of a point of view that is not simply 
that of the individual. Love is a mode of valuation that is 
in general concerned with' other persons. It may be directed 
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towards a single person, or, as in the love of countr^^, rather 
towards a group. It may also be directed towards objects 
ttiat are not directly personal, but to which a kind of 
personality is ascribed, as in the love of nature, of freedom, 
ot justice, of beauty, of truth, of goodness, and the like! 

n all such cases the object is valued for its own <;3ke, 
rather than for any direct relation that it has to ourselves! 

e satisfaction resulting from the contemplation of such 
objects is sometimes called bliss or blessedness. 

It would be somewhat misleading to say that these higher 
inodes of satisfaction are necessarily in themselves prefer¬ 
able to the lower. The joy of battle is not necessarily to 
be preferred to the pleasure that is derived from sounds or 
colours. The happiness of an egoist is not necessarily higher 
than the pleasure of an epicure. Even love may be as foolish 
and as degrading as appetite ; and the bliss of a drunkard 
may have no more lasting value than the organic pleasure 
by which it is largely conditioned. .What is true is rather 
that the capacity for adopting a higher point of view opens 
up the possibility of developing interests in objects that have 
more intrinsic value. In all- cases it is important to bear in 
mind that it is not the valuing that is valued, but the object i 
to which value is attached. There is such a thing as thei 
enjoyment of pleasure or the love of love ; but these are 
secondary sentiments, which presuppose the pleasanmess of 
something other than pleasure and the love of persons or 
things other than love itself.i 

3. Feeling-tone and Feeling-atiitade. —^We have ow 
reached a point at which it seems both possible and 
desirable to explain more definitely the exact significance of 
the distinction that has been referred to more than once 
before, between feeling-tone and feeling-attitude, or between 
Gefiihlsempfindungen and GefShle, or between simple feeling 
and liking, or however else it may be best to phrase it.^ It 

* One of the best discussions of e otional states is that in Dr. McDoogall^s 
Social Psychology. See especially chapter v, in which the distinctictt between Joy 
and Pleaf/ure is well brought out. 

* The»-e are many ways in which the distinction ay be expressed. I think, 

for instance, that the contrast drawn by Goldscheid (Zwr GesAMfewItos, 

pp, 73-4) between or/gzwa/c and iihertragem GefuhU calls attention to what is 
essentially the same point, 
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is largely, I believe, in consequence of the ignoring or im¬ 
perfect apprehension of this distinction, that the whole 
treatment of feeling has presented so much difficulty in 
ipsychology. It seems clear that feeling-tone has many of 
jthe characteristics of sensation. This has been strongly 
emphasized by Adamson,* and is also very well brought out 
I by Professor Kiilpe.® In view of this, it is very naturally 
j placed among the sensations, though it is without a special 
jsense-organ, and may be characterized as an “ inner sense,” 
in contrast with those that can be traced either to sources 
external to the organism or to special parts of the organi.sm 
! itself. Liking or feeling-attitude, on the other hand, appears 
I to be rather an incipient choice, and hence has been classt'd 
i by some '(especially by Brentano) along with volition. Dr. 
Ward and others have felt the unsatisfactoriness of either 
mode of classification, and hence have tended to give it a 
rather anomalous position by itself. The difficulty is a real 
one, and I cannot pretend to deal at all fully with it here. 
I can only indicate what appear to be the main coiisidera- 
jtions that bear upon it. Even feeling-tone may be said 
I to be an incipient valuation ; but it is a valuation that has 
I to be ascribed to the organism or to the subconscious work- 
I ing of the mind, rather than to the conscious self. Liking, 

\ again, even wlien it is the result of reflective choice, tends 
^ to pass into simple feeling-tone. We more or less forget 
the grounds of our valuation, and simply retain the sense of 
value. This process may be compared with that by which 
deliberate actions tend to pass into liabits that, in the end, 
are hardly distinguishable from instincts. Again, the di.s- 
tinction is apt to become a little blurred, owing to the fact 
Aat we may value the feeling-tone itself. ,We may, for 
instance, like the pleasantness of a tJiste, .sound, or colour. 
It seems possible even to like what is in itself disagreeable, 
as, for instance, in what is called the ** Itijciiry' of grief 
such an attitude as that of Lady Constance, *' Grief fills the 
place up of my absent child.” But see below, § lo. 
It is in this sense, I think, that it is rightly maintained by 


’ Development of Modern Philosophy, vol, i, nn. 
" Ou tlines of Psychology Part I, f a. 
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Dr. McTaggart,* Dr. R'ashdall,® and others, that we may; 
attach quantitative estimates to pleasures. iWe may value 
the sense of value, just as we may love love. This is, I 
suppose, what is done by the pure pleasure-seeker ; and, 
though he cannot really measure Lis sense of value as such, 
he can yet give it a place in his general scale of values. 
It may be noted also that the sense of value, like other 
sense-experiences, may be distinguished, as Dr. Moore has 
urged ,3 from the consciousness of it. This hardly appears 
to be true of definite liking ; but the transition from the 
one to the other is often gradual and almost imperceptible. 
It seems to me that many of the most puzzling problems 
about feeling are removed by this distinction ; but to dwell 
on it farther at this point would carry us too far away from 
our special problem. It is enough to urge here that 
reflection on the considerations that have now been in¬ 
dicated may enable us to realize that the distinctions 
between the different aspects of our conscious life are by 
no means as sharp as has often been .suppostxl; and 
especially not as sharp as Dr. .Ward has reprc.sented them 
as being .4 

But what specially concerns us here is the fact that, just 
as we can advance from feeling-tone to liking, so we may: 
advance from liking to choice, and from that to the con-f 
sideration of intrinsic value, which is independent of our* 
individual preferences. 

'4. The Social Element in 'Valuation.—It has been noted 
in the previous section that our valuations are not always 
made from a purely individual point of view. Of course, 
the object that we value must in some way interest or appeal 
to us ; but the interest may be one that carries u.s away from 
our own individuality. It has sometimes been said that love 

* StudiiB in Megiikm (kmmhg^^ chapter iv* 

* of G&od and Ernf at the beginning of the second volume, 

s Principia Eihim^ pp. 87*9, IdatoseemB to have been substantially right about 
this. Stic esjHrcially his treatment of pleasure in the Phikims, 

^ The whole subject, however, bristles with difficnlties. Some of the-most 
important of these, and the ctnief theories by which they may be met, are well 
brought out by Professor Titchener in his Psychology of Fcding and Aiitmiiou* See 
especially p. 291, On different qualities of pleasure, there are some interesting 
rtmarto in JDauriac^s Essai sur resprii musical^ chapter x. 
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is selfishness for two ; but, at any rate, it is very different 
from selfishness for one, and it is seldom confined to the 
simple dualismf that is thus suggested. It involves the 
appreciation of qualities that have a certain universality. At 
any rate, when love is extended to a larger group, such as 
a country, the element of selfishness becomes more and more 
evanescent ; and, in the love of liberty or truth, the object is 
clearly of a universal kind. In the interest of such objects 
an individual may have to sacrifice not only his life, but 
also his prejudices or iclola. He puts himself at a point of 
view that commands a larger survey than lie has merely from 
his own centre, and he corrects his own outlook by reference 
to the other. He may even be led in thi.s way to value what 
he dislikes. Things for which he has no natural taste may 
be seen to be intrinsically good. He may choose what as a 
i private individual he detests. Valuation thus comes to be 
1 a much more complex process tlian it is when it is guided 
simply by our passive impressions or by our natural instincts 
or impulses. 

5. The Transvaluation of VaUtes .—We thus come to a 
point that has been specially dwelt ujion in recent times by 
Nietzsche. Our valuations are not comstant, but arc subject 
to change and dcwelopment. The most obvious illustration 
of this is found in the transition from the lower forms of 
satisfaction to the higher. Sensuous pleasure and the joy of 
physical action and exiircs.sion bulk more largely in tlie early 
stages of human life than they do in the more reliective 
consciousness that is developed later. Idttle is valued at 
first but what is an immediate source of pleasure or joy. 
The pursuit of hapjiiness leads to a considerable transforma¬ 
tion of these earlier valuations. It may even, as with tho 
reflective Epicureans in ancient times, lead to an almost com¬ 
plete disregard of what was at first most higlily valued, or 
to a (tendenc'y to treat such objects as having ratlier a negative 
than a positive value. Some of the Epicui-rans taught that 
our attitude towards sensuous gratification should be one of 
such indifference that even the tortures of the rack, viewed 
as an episode in a well-conducted life, might be regarded 
as pleasant. A similar transformation takes place whm we 
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pass from the point of view of individual happiness to that 
which is implied in the love of others. Dalce et decorum 
est pro patria mori j and for the sake of a friend also 
it is sometimes felt to be more blessed to give than to receive. 
The friend, as Aristotle put it, gets the gift; but the giver 
gets rot/ KaK6v, which he values more. Here, however, we 
are passing from the attitude of simple love to the conception 
of intrinsic good. But the latter conception itself is one that 
tends to undergo transformation. .What is best has been 
differently conceived in different ages and by different schools 
of philosophic thought ; and the value attached to particular 
objects is affected by such transformations. Some, for 
instance, value liberty more than social order ; others tend 
to arrange these goods in the opposite way. There are 
similar differences in the valuation of truth, courage, temper¬ 
ance, art, and almost all the objects, either personal or 
imptsrsonal, that men tend to pursue or cultivate. 

'6. Grounds of Valuation.—Thost considerations lead us 
to notice, more definitely, that, at the higher levels of conscious 
choice, things are not valued without ground. The recognition 
of the grounds of valuation tends to become more and more 
distinct as choice becomes more conscious. In simple 
pleasure and joy, and often even in love, the grounds of 
preference are hardly api)arcnt • and the same is of course 
true of their opposites. It would be somewhat absurd to 
inquire why any one dislikes toothache or debility. The 
same is no longer the case when we are concerned with 
happiness. Most people know pretty well why they value 
health, wealth, or power. Their valuation may be partly 
instinctive, but, in general, it is largely based on the know¬ 
ledge that the chief ends of life (of which, however, they 
may not have any very clear conception) are subserved by 
the possession of these goods. Other things, again, are 
valued with reference to these goods—food for health, efiSciency 
for wealth, popularity for power, and so on. In such cases 
the feeling of satisfaction, which is the prominent feature in 
purely sensuous valuation, tends to fall somewhat into abey¬ 
ance. It does not wholly disappear, but often it becomes 
so, faint that it can hardly be described as pleasure. The 
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jfnan .who values knowledge, because knowledge is power, may 
even have a certain distaste for knowdedgt^ which, as pure 
unpleasant feeling, is more marked than his appreciation of 
‘it. His valuation of it is then 'little more than the intellectual 
recognition that it is a thing to 'be cho.sen. We are thus led 
to notice that the apprehension of value, 'which in its earlier 
^and more immediate phases is highly subjective, may become 
^almost purely objective. 

7. Objective yahie.—Oxa simplest valuations, as we have 
already noted, are simply individual likes and dislikes. We 
are not aware of any ground for them. The organisTii, how¬ 
ever, has a ground, and on reflection we become aware of 
that ground. The organism selects what is wholosonic, in 
preference to what is unwholesome; and, in general, we 
like what the organism selects, and dislike what it rejects. 
But this is only roughly true. We make a good many 
mistakes in our likings and dislikings. On reflection, we 
correct these mistakes, and begin to choose wliat wc believe 
to be wholesome, even if we dislike it. Our ground of 
valuation thus becomes an objective one. We recognize that 
the value of food and drink does not consi.st in their being 
pleasant, though this is to some extent an indication of their 
value ; but that it consists in their being means for the 
maintenance of life and health. Having discovered this, we 
go on to inquire into the value of life and health. Now, 
life is primarily valued for the joy of living, and health! 
because disease is painful. But we gradually learn to value 
health rather as a means to efficiency, and life for the interests 
that it enables us to pursue. Thus, an objective ground is 
continually being substituted for the purely subjective prefer¬ 
ence ; and, in general, the objective ground is the recognition 
that the thing that we value is a means to something else. 
The more this is recognized, the more doe.s the fact of sub¬ 
jective appreciation sink into the huekgrouiid. A banker, 
in counting his cash, is aware of the relative values of the 
pieces with which he deals, but probably does not feel any 
more emotional thrill at the sight of a sovereign than at 
that of a penny. His valuation has become almost purely 
objective. 
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; 8. Instmmental Valm.-NSnat-sx things are valued in this; ; 

objective way, almost everything is regarded as good for i 

something else, rather than in its own intrinsic nature. ’ 

; Spencer has illustrated this use of the term “ good ” with 
his usual profusion of instances, from umbrellas to human 
j conduct. The things that are most commonly valued in this 

^ way, however, are, in general, impersonal. Hence a sharp, 

distinction has sometimes been drawn—^notably by die Stoics 
—between things and persons. It can hardly be made quite 
sharp, however, since some of the qualities that belong to 
persons—e.g. their skill in particular kinds of work—are 
naturally regarded as means. Kant distinguished between'; 
those things that have a market value, those that have a 
fancy value, and those that have an intrinsic dignity or worth.; 

A fancy value is essentially subjective, and does not here 
concern us. The important distinction for our present 
purpose is that which seems to be best expressed as the 
distinction between instrumental and intrinsic value. The 
; former, it would seem, may or may not correspond to a 

market value. 

■ The objects that have instrumental value arc, for the 

! most part, things that are separable from persons, but that 

. are capable of being used by them. They arc generally 

“ fungible i.e. capable of being treated as classes, the units 
j of which may be substituted for one another and regarded 

‘ as (,'.(|uival(nit for particular purpose.s. Most 'things of this 

; kind can be passed from one person to another, and can 

J be exchanged for other things of equal or comparable value. 

I It is chiefly with such things that the science of economics 

’ is concerned, though it has also to take some account of 

i certain things that are not directly cxchungc-ablo, but the 

use of which can be paid for—such as personal services. 

It is customary in the study of economics to consider these 
objects mainly, if not exclusively, from the point of view 
of their market value ; and it is cxi)laincd that this is de¬ 
pendent on demand and supply—i.e. on human desires, on ‘ 

3 the one hand, and the difficulty of satisfying them on the j 

• other. The former is evidently a subjective factor ; and 

3 the latter is partly so, inasmuch as one of the difficulties 

i in procuring things is the aversion of human beings to certain 


! 
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forms of labour. Hence this kind of value, though partly 
objective, in the sense that it is not simply dependent on 
individual likes and dislikes, is also largely subjective. It 
depends on the interaction of individual likes and dislikes, 
and on those collective likes and dislikes which arc 
expressed in changing fashions." 

Ruskin, in his criticism of the usual methods of dealing 
with economic questions, sought to eliminate this subjective 
element. He contended that “ the only wealth is life,” and 
that the value of alt objects should be determined by 
reference to their serviceableness in the promotion of life. 
He seems to have thought that, in this way, a definite and 
constant value could be assigned to all the objects of which 
human beings make use. But this is surely erroneous. The 
serviceableness of objects for the purposes of life varies very 
much according to circumstances affecting both the objects 
and the persons who use them, and would jirobably be as 
difficult to determine in this way as it is by reference to men’s 
fluctuating desires and aversions. It may be objected also 
that there is some misuse of Iangua,g(; in the statement that 
wealth is life. What is meant seems to be rather that 
wealth consists of objects that are used for the .support or 
promotion of life. It remains true, however, that, when wealth 
is regarded in this way, a considerable tran.svaluation of 
economic values is brought about. An objective standard 
is substituted for the standard that is set up by the inter¬ 
action of individual desires and aversions. Much that is 
regarded as wealth from the latter point of view becomes 
what Ruskin calls “ illth," or at least has its value greatly 
reduced, and several things to which many people are averse 
come to be regarded as possessing a positive value. Alcohol, 
for instance, may have its value reduced, and some forntB 
of labour, instead of being treated simply as cost, may have 
to be treated as positively valuable. The essential point is 
that the standard of valuation becomes the concciifion of a 
definite objective end, instead of being ba.secl merely on 
subjective preference. 

* It is to be regretted that the pmrely hedonistic Interpretation of valiiatiotw 
(now abandoned by all philosophical writers) ii still to a very large eictent 
adopted by writers on economia«-e,g. by Marshall* 
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If, however, the promotion of life is regarded as the end,i 
we are led not merely to a transvaluation of economic values,) 
but also to the valuation of objects that can hardly be treated' 
economically at all. Things that are not fungible or ex¬ 
changeable or separable from the lives of persons have to 
be regarded as possessing value. This is especially Ijrought 
out by the modern doctrine of evolution. Spencer, for 
instance, regarded the promotion of life as the end ; and, 
in a different way, a similar doctrine was cjmpliasizcxi by 
Nietzsche. The chief difference is that Spencer thought of 
the promotion of life as meaning the production of an ideal 
form of social unity, whereas Nietzsche thought of it in a 
more purely individual way. In whichever way it is re¬ 
garded, those things that contribute to the advancement of 
life, whether individual or social, have to be regarded as 
possessing positive value ; and those things that tend to impede 
its advancement, as having negative value. If we think of 
the advancement of life simply as a struggle, in which the 
fittest survive, the kind of value that has to be ascribed 
things is that which is commonly characterized as “ survival 
value.” Horns, spurs, talons, teeth, muscular force, the power 
of nervous endurance, ability to assimilate and retain objects 
as food, length and pliancy of limb, quickness of perception, 
and many other objects and qualities, would, from this point 
of view, have great value in the struggle for existence among 
animals. Some of them would retain considerable value in 
human life ; but here we should have to add knowledge, 
foresight, tact, resourcefulness, adaptability, readiness to co¬ 
operate, etc. ; and, on the more definitely social side, organiza¬ 
tion, technical skill, diplomatic resources, armies, fleets, 
fortresses, and the like. But it is hardly possible, on reflec¬ 
tion, to regard the mere maintenance of life, whether of 
individuals or of communities, as the end for which we have 
to strive. Most evolutionists recognize that what we have^ 
to aim at is not the survival of the fittest, but the survival of ■ 
the best. Spencer thinks of a free co-operative community ;; 
Nietzsche thinks of the Supennan. Thus it is not merely 
life that is taken as the end, but a particular type of life ; 
and things are estimated, not simply by reference to their 
survi\-al value (though that would still have some weight), 
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but with reference to their tendency to further the develop¬ 
ments of what is regarded as the highest type. It is generally, 
recognized at least that it is not Ultimately wise propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas. But this raises the question. 
What is to be regarded as the highest type, and why? 
Spencer ultimately takes pleasure as the test ; Nietzsche 
apparently regards the Superman, as conceived by him, as 
having intrinsic value or worth, without reference to any 
other end. On either view, however, it seems clear that 
something has to be recognized as having intrinsic value in 
itself, and that it is with reference to this that the objective 
valuation of all other things has to be made. We are thus 
led to the recognition of a kind of objective value that is 
not merely instrumental, but intrinsic. 

9. The Conception of Intrinsic Vakic.—lt seems clear that 
life, simply as such, can hardly be taken a.s that which is 
intrinsically good, but only some particular type of life, 
either individual or social. If we say that “ more life and 
fuller ” is what we seek, we have still to inquire what is 
meant by “more” and “fuller,” or, as Spc'iicer puts it, 
by the “ length and breadth ” of life. A merely vegetative 
life, or even a merely sentient life, could hardly be .suppost'il 
to be a complete expression of what is intrinsically good. 
It would seem that it must be at least some form of self- 
conscious life. SiJencer, as we have noticed, took pleasuri; 
or complete happiness as the ultimate test of its realization. 
Sidgwick put forward a dearer and more definite ai-gument 
in support of this view (which, in itself, is of course a very 
old one). He urged that what is regarded as ultimately 
good must be something that can be consciously apjuchendtMl; 
and that we see, on reflection, that the only thing that we 
consciously value for itself is pleasantness. The plausibility 
of this lies in the fact that whatever we consciously value 
is, in the widest sense of the word, pleasant or agrecahte 
or satisfying. But it seems clear that what satisfies us is 
always something that is distinguislialjlc; from the fact that 
it satisfies. Even if we arc satisfied with pl(;asuri‘, the pleasure 
that satisfies can be distinguished from the satisfaction that 
experience in having it; and, if we are satisfied with know- 
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ledge or power or freedom or order or beauty or justice, the 
object that satisfies is still more obviously distinct from the 
satisfaction that it yields. The question is. What kind of 
object, when consciously apprehended, yields an immediate 
satisfaction which is not simply due to our recognition of it 
as a means to something distinguishable from itself? This, 
is not an easy question to answer •, but the objects that most^ 
obviously present themselves to us as having this charac-1 
teristic are Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. It would seenvf 
however, that no one of these could be accepted as satis- ' 
factory, if the others were absent. If what is real were 

ugly and bad, the apprehension of what is true with regard 
to it would not satisfy. Yet the saying “ Where ignorance is 

bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ” seems to put this too strongly. 

Conscious ignorance could hardly be bli.ss, though uncon¬ 
scious ignorance might be pleasant or joyful. Goodness, 

again, is apt to present itself rather as a means than as an 
end. The will to realize what is best seems to jm'.supposc 
something that is best at which it aims, and which can be 
distinguished from itself. I’he elTort after wliat is best, with¬ 
out its achievement, could hardly yield satisfaction. Beauty 
appears to be more nearly an object that yields pure satis¬ 
faction, when clearly apprehended. Yet, if it were appre¬ 
hended only as an ideal to be sought, not as something that 
can be known as real, it does not appear that it could yield 
any complete satisfjtction. Reality apprehended as completely 
l)eautiful would yield satisfaction ; Itut it would seem that 
the satisfaction would be more pt'rfetd, if it were also appre¬ 
hended as btdng consciously chosen—i.e. if the element of 
goodness were added. This mucli seems clear ; but it is 
not so easy to explain what is properly to be understood 
by beauty. It seems to mean a unity of diverse elements, 
arranged in perfect order, without external compulsion, but 
determined by it.s own essential nature. We may be able, 
at a later stage, to consider this more definitely. The con- 
cejhion of spiritual unity and cosmic unity may throw some 
light upon it.' In tlie meantime, we must be content with thci 
statement that, for any complete conception of intrinsic value, | 
it seems to be necessary to have a certain combination ofj 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. A universe apprehended asl 

19 
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truly beautiful, and consciously chosen as such, seems to be 
the nearest that we can get to what would linally satisfy us.> 

xo. The Unity of Values .—Reference has already been 
made to Dr. Moore’s use of the conception of organic unity 
in connection with value. His point is that the value of a 
complex object is not simply the sum of the values of its 
constituent parts. I think, however, that the term “ organic 
unity ” is here somewhat misapplied. Even in a mechanical 
system the whole can hardly be treated as simply the sum of 
its parts. A pair of scissors, regarded as a mechanical com¬ 
bination, is more than the sum of its two limbs ; its efficiency 
depends on the possibility of co-operation due to the manner 
in which the two blades are united. The truth seems to be 
rather that it is a mistake to speak of the value of any single 
object as such. According to Emerson, “nothing is fair or 
good alone,” Its value is always dependent on its place 
within some system to which it belongs ; and, as it may 
be included within a number of different systems, its value 
has to be treated as a variable magnitude. This is no doubt 
specially apparent when we are dealing with instrumental 
values. It is the ignoring of it that seems, for instance, to 
vitiate the treatment of value in Ruskin’s Munera Pulveris.'^ 
But I think it applies, in some degree, to every kind of value 
or worth. The value, positive or negative, that we attach to 
a war depends largely on the question wliether we are regard¬ 
ing it from the point of view of the devastation, destruction of 
life, pain and embitterment of feeling which it occasions, or 
from that of the heroism and self-devotion that are displayed 
in it or the promotion of national and international ideals that 
it may subserve. The value of an individual, regarded as a 
soldier, as a statesman, as the father of a family, as a good 
neighbour, as a teacher, and so forth, may be a* very variable 

’ It is greatly to be regretted that Green did not develop the hints that he gave 
in bis Prokfitimmt (?§ 389, 370, and 381) as to the rehations of Goodness to Beauty 
and Truth, It seems clear that, in the wider sense of the word, they are ail good. 
For some further considerations bearing upon this subject, I may refer to y 
Manual of Ethics (Sth edition), book ii, chapter vi, }§ 3-60. 

* See especially chapter i, § 13. He states there that “ intrinsic value is the 
absolute power of anything to support life," Such value may be called objective, 
but it seems clear that it is essentially instrumental. It may be questioned also 
whether any particular thing can rightly be said to have such an absolute powssr. 
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value ; and the values that are assigned to him in these 
respe;cts may all be distinguishable from his intrinsic worth 
as a man. Again, it may be that, from the point of view 
of the universe, even his worth as a man among men is 
subject to qualification. This is a view at least that is 
familiar to religious thought—as expressed, for instance, in 
the lines of Tennyson 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me ; 
What seemed my worth since I began i 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not froxn man, O I^ord, to thee. 


It is certainly doubtful whether anything can properly be 
said to have intrinsic value, in the full! sense of the word,! 
except the Cosmos, regarded as a perfectly coherent and 
beautiful whole ;' and, if it can be so regarded, it may be 
even that every part of it, viewed in its proper place, has 
absolute worth. But this is a conception with which we are 
not yet in a position to deal.* In the meantime. Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness may be regarded provisionally as 
having intrinsic value ; 3 and all other things as having value 
or worth in the degree in which they are parts of such ultimate 
ends, or instruments that serve to promote their realization .4 
For tlris reason it does not seem legitimate to ascribe what 
are called tertiary c|u:di(ics to particular objects in quite the 
same sense in which either primary or secondary qualities 

* I linderstmid this to be the view that is taken by Dr, Bosanquet. See his 
Principle of Imimdualify and Valucj especially p. 310. He suggests that the whole 
should be regarded as the standard of value, but not as having value, I understand 
him ^to mean by this that the worthy or intrinsic value, of the perfect whole, is to 
be distingiiiehcd from the relative or instrumental values of its parts* .. 

® See Chapter IV, 

» ■ ilnstefbcrg’s book on The Eternal Values may be referred to in this 
connectiom 

^ Failure to recognise the dependence of values on the whole to which they are 
referred, seems to me to vitiate much of wliat is stated in Dr, McTaggart\s paper 
on “The Individualism of Value (Intemaiional Journal of Ethics^ July 1908). 
Professor Hdffding's axiom of the conservation of value (which is surely, in any 
case, rather a postulate tfian an axiom)—** the conviction that no value perishes out 
of the world' «-haa to be taken, I think, with a similar qualification. If the values 
do not perish, they may at least be transmuted. See’ his Philosophy of Religion^ p, 6, 
The fact that in valuing things we are regarding them within a whole may also be 
taken as modifying what Is stated above (| 3) about the possibility of liking what 
is in itself disagreeable, 
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I may be properly so ascribed. Tertiary qualities are modes 

; of value ; and the values that belong to things belong to 
ji, * them as contained within a system of valuations. The dis- 

' tinction, however, is perhaps only one of degree. P rimar y 

qualities belong to objects as occupying definite places in 
V a spatial system; secundo-primary qualities/ as implying 

„ corresponding modifications in surrounding objects ; secondary 

f qualities, as co-operating with sentient beings in the genera- 

■ \ tion of sense-data ; tertiary qualities, as occupying variable 

t i places in certain systems of values. 

■ 

5 ii. Norms or Standafds.—The. three aspects that seem 

i'; to be contained in what is intrinsically valuable, furnish us 

i ) with three standards for the estimation of value, which are 

si , in themselves distinct, though for complete valtie it is neces- 

fsary that they should be combined. The combination of 
them in their completeness is best described as the ideal of 
\. perfection, and is sometimes called the Abso ltite . How far 

j we can legitimately set up such an idea^ and make it fully 

i intelligible, we shall have to consider later. In the mean- 

i: I time, it may be noted that it is apt to appear that when the 

i three standards are thought of as being combined in a perfect 
] whole, they lose some of the essential significance that they 
; have for us in their separation. Truth, taken by itself, seems 
to mean judgment that can be correctly ascribed to reality. 
But a whole, apprehended as beautiful and good, could hardly 
be expressed either as a single judgment or as a collection 
of judgments. Judgments, it would seem, could only express 
certain aspects of it ; and the truth, thus fragmentarily ex¬ 
pressed, would be neither beautiful nor good. Similarly, it 
might seem that a Cosmos apprehended as beautiful, would 
not be beautiful quite in the sense in which beauty is ascribed 
to particular objects. Beautiful objects are, in general, 
sensuously apprehended ; whereas what the Greeks called rl 
KoXov IS rather an intellectual conception. Goodness, in like 
manner, as we apprehend it, means essentially the love of 
what is true and beautiful, and the effort, in various 
particular directions, to realize them in some degree. A 
5 truth that cannot be expressed in judgments, a beauty that 

* See above, p. 188. 
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is not sensuous, a goodness that does not contain the element 1 
of effort or aspiration, are apt to appear to be neither truth, I 
beauty, nor goodness, as these terms are commonly under-1 
stood. Such terms as Kant’s “intellectual intuition” or 
Spinoza’s “ intellectual love of God,” may be thought to 
destroy the specific meaning of “ intellectual!, ” “ intuition,” 
and “ love.” But it may be doubted whether such an objec¬ 
tion is valid. Truth, even in a limited sense, is not alWays 
expressible in separate judgments. The apprehension of any 
fundamental concept, such as Space, Time, Number, Quality, 
etc., is not a judgment or collection of judgments, but rather 
the foundation on which particular judgments rest. Nor is 
the beauty of a poem or of a chain of reasoning sensuous, 
though sensuous elements may be contained in it. Nor is 
the goodness of a saint simply or necessarily effort, though 
it will probably lead to and express itself in particular efforts. 
Hence it does not appear to be altogether impossible to think! 
of a perfect whole in wliich what is essential in the three! 
standards should be combined, witliout the limitations that! 
belong to them in their separation. Hence it may be doubted 1 
whether it is right to make such an oppo.sition as Kant makes 
—and as Mr. Bradley and others seem also to make—between 
intellectual intuition and human knowkxlgc; or, again, to 
say, as .Spinoza does, that he who loves God does not desire 
to be loved in return. The kimwledgc that God has, and the 
love that God exercises, if we have a right to postulate them 
at all, would no doubt be, in many ways, different from any 
knuwle.dga': or love that can belong to us ; but it is not 
apparent that they must be so different as not to be rightly 
called by the same name. Still more, I think, must we 
question the contention of Dr, Bosanquet, that the ultimate 
standard of value does not itself contain value, that the 
sujjremc Good is not rightly described as good at all.* But 
these questions will have to be more definitely considered in 
a later chapter. 

12. Normative Sciences .three standards that have 
now been referred to furnish the foundation of what are 
often described as the normative sciences. Logic is said to 

‘ But see note i on p. 391, 
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be concerned with the standard of truth, sesthetics with the 
standard of beauty, and ethics with the standard of goodness, 
i Logic, however, as we have already noted, is perhaps better 
; regarded as the science of implication than as the science 
of truth. ,.The science of truth may be better described as 
Epistemology; but Logic is sometimes understood as being 
equivalent to this ; at least the distinction between the two 
subjects is not, in general, very sharply drawn. It seems 
true to say, however, that jesthetics and ethics are primarily 
concerned with the standards of beauty and goodness. The 
difficulty of all these sciences is that they are concerned 
with ideals—i.e. with standards that we are not able to apply 
with any completeness. ,We are free, however, to aim at 
such completeness, and to approximate more and more nearly 
to their realization. And this leads us to notice the signifi¬ 
cance of the conception of human freedom, which is very 
closely related to that of value.* 


' The general subject of Value is one that the Austrians have made peculiarly 
their own. Reference may be made, in particular, to the important writings on the 
subject by Meinong (Fsychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen zur Werihtheorie) and 
Ehrenfels (System der Wert-Theorie). These writings have the defect of being 
too purely psychological (deaUng more with valuation than with value as such). 
Ip sed some criticism on them, from this point of view, in some “ Notes on the 
Theory of V^ue ” that were published in Mind (October 1895); and they have since 
been more fully discussed by Dr. Urban in his book on Valuation, its Nature and Laws. 

einong himself, however, has adopted in his later writings a more objective and 
metaph^ical method of treatment. On the more economic aspects of the subject 
&e works of Menger, Wisser, and Bohm-Bawerk are specially important. The 

rf rl summarized by W. Smart in his little 

^k on The Theop of Value. The exposition of Intrinsic Value in Dr. Moore’s 

meaning and application of the term 
Eihtca (chapter vi) should be consulted. See also the books 
by Mr Dicfan^n (The Meaning of Good) and Professor G. H. Palmer (The Nature 

Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil is elaborate; 
hif f som^hat confusing, owing to a lack of sufficient definiteness in 

Sf tteSjed"^ ' Hedonism. It gives, however, a very comprehensive view 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM 

I. The Connection of Choice with Value .—It has already 
been urged that volition means essentially a mode of action; 
in which the final cause becomes efficient. »What this means’ 
has become somewhat more apparent in the light of the 
considerations that have been set forth in the last chapter. 
In all conation the element of valuation seems to be in some 
degree present ; but in its simpler stages this element is, 
to a large extent, implicit. Animal action implies prefer¬ 
ence, but the preference may be almost purely organic. In 
what is properly called choice there is a definite apjn-elicn- 
sion of some good at which wc aim, and the rcc:ognition of 
this good leads to movements directed towards its realization. 
The valuations that are thus involved may, however, as we 
have noticed, be based on grounds of very different kinds ; 
and it is mainly in connection with these differences that the 
significance of what is called freedom comes into prominence. 
Even simple animal action may be more or less spontaneous. 
The movements that are gone through in the working out of 
a congilcx instinct, such as those involved in a bird’s con¬ 
struction of its nest, are, in a certain .sen.se, more spontaneous 
than those involved in a futile struggle to csiatpo from a 
cage or trap. In the former case there is an end to which 
a series of moveimmts is definitely adjusted. In the latter 
case the movements arc relatively spasmodic and ineffective. 
It may be doubted, howover, whether, in either case, there 
is any distinct apprehension of the relation between end and 
means. This is sometimes the case in human action also. 
Cromwell said that a man never goes so far as when he does 
not know where he is going ; and Napoleon’s saying, that 
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he was not a person but a thing, seems to be another way 
of expressing the same conception. In so far as this is the 
case, men can hardly be said to be free in tlieir actions. 
iThey are free only in so far as they select a (lefinite end, 
?which they value, and are able to select suitable means for 
fits attainment. The use of the term “ free ” with reference 
to ideas, which has become common in recent i)S)chology, 
may help to bring out the significance of this. 


I 

I 

I 


2. Implicate and Free Ideas .—Professor Hdffding, in par¬ 
ticular, has referred to ideas as being “ bound ” or free ; 
and Professors .Ward and Stout have laid much emphasis on 
this distinction. It has also been strikingly illu.strati'd by 
Professor Lloyd Morgan with reference to animal instinct. 
The point is that an idea may be more or less effectively 
present without being disentangled from its connections with 
other ideas. .We may, for instance, be differently affected 
by objects of different colours without clearly knowing what 


the colours are ; or we may act differently in dealing with 
objects of different sizes and weights witiiout having any 
definite apprehension of size or weight. Similarly, things 
may have value for us without any conscious process of 
valuation. It is common to use tlie term Instinct in con¬ 
nection with this. ,We say that we instinctively prefer one 
thing to another, or that wc have an instinctiv’c avension from 
certain modes of action. There is .some oljjection to this 
mode of expression ; but it serves at least to bring out a 
certain affinity that such valuations liave witli those mock's 
of behaviour that are most prQp<,m]y descriljcd a.s instinctive. 
Instinctive actions seem to be best understood as actions that 
involve a definite adjustment of means to end, but in wliich 
the relation of means to end is eitlicr not clearly or not at 
all conceived. Now, in what is called an instinctive preftT- 
ence, we are generally pretty definitely aware of tlie rejiation 
of means to end. What we are not definitely aware of is 
the ground on which the end is selected. Somniaws this 
may mean that we are not clearly aware of a more remote 
end; but it may sometimes be the case that the ground 
IS not properly to be described as an end at all. The real 
ground for the selection of a particular end may rather be 
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that it is an instance of someliiing that is intrinsically good. 
What we are not clearly aware of may be the relation of 
the particular to the universal, rather than that of the means 
to the end. Still, such a Ihck of clearness is akin to that j 
which is found in instinct, and is an instance of the presence 
of an idea which is rather irnplicate than free. 

'3, The Meaning of Free Choice .—When we say that ; 
human beings have free choice, we do not mean that they \ 
can bring about whatever they like, or whatever they regard j 
as best, or whatever they think right. Even those who hold i 
most strongly that Right is Might, would hardly go so far 
as this. They mean, however, at least that valuation is a 
foi'ce to be reckoned with. And it seems clear that this 
much has to be recognized. The fact that there is thati 
tendency which is called gravitation, and the fact that there! 
is that tendency which is called evolution, render the move-1 
ments that take place in our world different from what they 
would be without those tendencies ; and the same is true 
of the tendency to appreciate values. The fact that people 
in general regard some actions as right and others as wrong 
has some influence in giving rise to the former actions rather 
than the latter. Similarly, the fact that a' certain individual 
regards a particular object as better than another has some 
influence in procuring or retaining the former rather than 
the latter. Even a purely animal jircfcrencc has such an 

influence. There would be no nests if birds did not like 

to make them, and select suitable places and materials for 
them. But their preferences arc, in gi'ncral, fixed for them 
by their organic constitution ; whereas human preferences! 
are determined by the more or less reflective apprehension! 
of grounds. The ground may be the mere fact of liking ,*f 
but at least it is hardly ever the mere liking of the organism. 
Usually it is the recognition of something as being, in some 
more or less definite sense, the best among a number of 
possibls.' alternatives. Now, it is at this point that some 
difficulties have been raised. It has been thought that to | 
recognize; possible alternatives is to deny the univensality of ! 
the causal order, and so to introduce an clement of contingency | 
into the universe. This wc must now consider. 
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'4. Continge cy .—It has been urged by some—not always 
with special reference to the probicnn of freedom--that the 
general laws or uniformities that are generally accepted as 
holding in the universe, as we commonly apprehend it, should 
all be regarded as subject to some exceptions. Poincard, 
for instance, maintained this with particular reference to the 
conjjcrvation .of^^nergy, especially in connection with the 
closely related problem of the interaction of mind and body. 
/We have already seen ground to doubt whether it is neces¬ 
sary to suppose that there is any such exception in that case. 
It is true, however, that there are very few general principk's 
that may not be .supposed to be liable to There 

seems to be some doubt, for instance, whether the law of 
gravitation applies to all objects that can projierly be re¬ 
garded as occupying space. .With that we need not concern 
ourselves at present- It is enough at this point to urge that 
there does not appear to be any real ground for .supposing 
that the general principle of causation is violated by the 
fact of choice. The fact of choice rather supplir.s us with 
a fresh illustration of the .significance of the cau-sal order. 

1 There are, as we have seen, several different tendencies 
1 summed up in the general conception of causation ; and they 
I are all liable to be interfered with by other tendencies, with- 
I out any violation of the general jn-incijili,;. The fact that 
* plants, in general, grow upwards does; not violate the law 
of gravitation, any more than the crupfiou of a volcano violates 
it. But the tendency downwards is counterbalanced by the 
opposite tendency involved in organic growth ; Just as fwo 
purely mechanical tendencies to movement in opposite direc¬ 
tions may counteract one another, and give rise to rest. The 
princijilc of conservation of energy, in like jn;inucr, is not 
violated by the transformation, a.s it is commonly cxi/rcss/'d, 
of actual into potential energy-i.c. by the cessation of par¬ 
ticular types of motion, or even of motion in general. So 
also the tendencies in the world to various kinds of move¬ 
ment, or tendencies that would lead to rest, may be counter¬ 
acted by the power of choice. But choice acts in an orderly 
way ; just as gravitatkin or evolution means an orderly way 
in which certain tendencies to change are discovered. A 
world in which there is choice is a very different thing 
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from a world without it; just as a world without gravitation 
or evolution would be very different from a world in which 
these tendencies are to be found. But none of these is a 
violation of causal order ; they are all illustrations of what 
causal order means. It is apt to be thought, however, in 
this particular case, that to recognize orderliness is to deny 
freedom.Dr. .Ward, in particular, has recently maintained 
this, holding that human freedom implies contingency, in a 
sense that is incompatible with the general principle of causal 
sequence ; and many others appear to incline to the same 
opinion. In order to deal with this contention, it is necessary 
to consider the meaning of self-determination, and the way 
in which it is to be distinguished from other modes of deter¬ 
mination. This may enable us to see more clearly what is 
implied in freedom of choice. 

5. Everything may be said to be, in ; 

a certain sense, self-determined. Causation does not mean! 
that one thing is cru.shed or enforced by another, but only 
that there is a regular order by which the changing phases 
of distinguishable objects arc related to one another. But,' 
as Kant put it, while other beings are determined by law,! 
human beings are determined by the idea of law, or at least- 
are capable of being so determined. There are grounds,! 
or at least general conditions, for all things that happen ; but 
human beings know, to some extent, what the grounds are. 
The knowledge of good and evil, in particular, becomes for 
them a guiding i)rinci])lc. It may be, as some have thought, 
that evolution is really guided towards the better—that the 
6 lan vital, as Bergson calls it, is a struggle towards more 
and more perfect fonns. But, if it is so, we may at least 
say witli some confidence tliat most of the individuals that 
arc concerned in this struggle are unaware of the principle 
by which tliey are guided. In tins sense, they are not self- 
determined, If they are guided towards the better, at least 
they are not guided by any conscious choice of the better. 
Now, it is no doubt true that this is, to a large extent, the 
case with human beings also. They do not always very 
definitely choose the ends towards which they move ; and, 
even when they do choose, it is pretty, obvjous that their choice 
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is sometimes a wrong one. The important point, however, is 
that they can choose, and that they can, by taking thought, 
make their choice more and more nearly right. If the general 
view that we have taken of choice is correct, it depends on 
valuation ; and valuation, as we have seen, undergoes de¬ 
velopment. Hence the kind of choice that an individual makes 
is dependent on the stage at which he stands in the develop- 
Jment of his valuations. Now, the attitude of conscious 
valuation is so essential an a.spect of human life, that it is not 
unfairly regarded as constiluliiig the true nature or self of 
an individual - esiK^cially when his nature is being regarded 
from the point of view adopted in moral judgmrnfs upon 
character. What a man likes is a pretty good indication 
of what he essentially is ; but what he chooses, whether 
he likes it or not (on grounds, that is to say, which may be 
rather objective than subjective), gives a still more definite 
indication of what he is, at least at the particular moment 
when the choice is made. Whetlier this can rightly be 
regarded as his total or permanent self, is another (jucstion, 
which we shall have to consider in dealing witli the. problem 
of personality. In the meantime, it may suffice to state that, 
as human beings develop, the attitude of valuation at any 
particular time can hardly be taken as any final indication of 
the potentialities of the self. But it i.s an indication, so far 
as it goes ,■ and, so far as this is the case, the choice of the 
individual is a free expression of what he intrinsically is. 
mTIic quality of valuation is not strained. It is not detcr- 
I mined by any priucijilc more comjsn'hensivc than itself. It 
I is in this sense that it seems to be rightly described as self- 
! determined. But it is desirable, even at this jxrint, to make 
some further reference to the element of growth that i.s 
involved in valuation, which prevents it from having any 
absolute finality at a particular time, and makes it difficult 
for us to say what a person, in his deepest essence, really is. 

'6. Lower and Higher Selves.—Tha appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober may be taken as typical of human 
(judgments in gcmcral.* The point of view from which our 

*' Fre«d% conception of a Censor is interesting In this connection. 8#% for 
instance, liis book On Drmms^ pp. Also Morton Princei Tk$ UmmxtmiSf 

Plato's comparison of the nnity of the inclividnal life to a Mng 4 ^m 
has a similar significance. The higher authority has a Veto on the lower. 
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valuations are made, is constantly liable to transformation ; i 
and such a transformation is sometimes almost equivalent i 
to a new birth. A thorough education may give rise to a ^ 
quite new outlook on life ; so may a change from poverty, 
to riches, or from riches to poverty; so may a fresh 
discovery in science, or the sudden illumination of a 
new idea, or a new vision of beauty, or the influ¬ 
ence of a forceful personality, or a great national 
crisis. .What, in religious language, is commonly referred 
to as conversion, is a striking illustration of such a change. 
Changes of this kind are sometimes so great that it is hardly 
an exaggeration to describe them as the creation of a new 
heaven and a new earth. The general structure of our world 
remains—though our view even of that may be greatly modi¬ 
fied ; but at least our valuations may be almost completely 
altered. Now, the kind of change that may be thus effected 
on a large scale, is continually taking place in a smaller and 
more gradual way. The changes from childhood to youth, 
and from that to maturity and old age, even when no remark¬ 
able crisis occurs at any particular point, nearly always involve 
great transformations in our modes of valuation and choice. 
Even Wordsworth, who seems to have been specially anxious 
that his days should be bound each to each,” seems to have 
been a distinctly different person in his age from what he 
was in liis youth. Tims the point of view of an individual 
self, though conlaining a certain element of persistence, can¬ 
not be regarded as a fixed standpoint. And what is specially 
important for our present purpose, is that the point of view 
may be a lower or a higher one. This depends clearly on 
the extent to which our valuations are in accordance with 
what is intrinsically good. They are probably never entirely, 
.so. To determine what is intrinsically best is extremely diffi¬ 
cult, but one may be more or less definitely on the way to 
it. Our choice may be less and less determined simply by 
individual liking, and more and more by the conception of 
what is objectively best. In a sense, no doubt, we may be 
said to be less purely self-determined as we advance to the 
higher standpoint. The sense of moral obligation, or even 
of asthetic or scientific standards, may present itself to us 
as an external constraint. But the more fully we are able 
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to apprehend and appreciate such standards, the more do 
we recognize them as being implied in our less reflective 
valuations ; and so as not being in reality foreign to our¬ 
selves. The distinction between the more purely subjt'ctive 
and the more objective standards is, however, of so much 
importance, that some further consideration of it seems to 
be called for here. 

7. The Subjectively Good and the Objectively Good.— 
When Socrates said that “ no man is willingly deprived of 
the Good,” he stated what is in one sense a truism, in another 
a paradox. To choose is, no doubt, always to choose some¬ 
thing that appears to us relatively good ; but the point of 
view from which the estimation is made, may be a very 
inadequate one. The valuation that is involved in our choice, 
may be based simply on individual liking, or on a calculation 
of individual happiness ; or it may be founded on a definite 
attempt to consider what is best on the whole. What Socrates 
appears to have meant, was that any one with a complete 
insight into the true meaning of value would inevitably place 
himself at the latter point of view. This does appear to be 
the case. No one whose taste is highly cultivated continues 
to be satisfied with what is not really beautiful. No one 
with a genuine insight into the results of scientific investiga¬ 
tion continues to entertain opinions that arc at variance with 
these results. And the same seems to Ixi true with reference 
to moral valuations. But it may Ire said, with some con¬ 
fidence, that no human being has an infallible taste or perfect 
kirowhxigc or a thorough insight into wliat is absolutely right ; 
and many are not even particularly eager in the pursuit of 
such perfection. Hence some, though they may be said to 
be not willingly ” deprived of the good, are nevertheless 
“ willingly wicked," in the sense that they are not anxious 
to bring their subjective likings into harmony with what is 
best, or to subordinate the former to the latter. > Even if 
they do recognize what is objectively best, and have some 
desire to secure it, they may fail to strive for it in any really 
effective way. In such a case, tliey would be generally 
described as rather " weak " than " wicked " ; but such weak- 
ess seems also to imply the absence of a sufficient^ definite 
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adoption of the higher point of view. If we interpret will- 
as meaning a thoroughly rational choice, the saying of Socrates { 
may still be held to be true; but on the right interpretation: 
of this some further explanation may here be in place. i 

8. Rational Choice .—A choice may, in a limited sense,,; 
be called rational when it is the selection of means definitely *5 
adapted to the realization of some particular end. A| 
Sardanapalus (if he is rightly regarded as having been of * 
such a type) may subordinate everything to his personal enjoy¬ 
ment, and yet be thoroughly rational in the choice of his 
means. But such an attitude could hardly be regarded as 
completely rational. Reason, as Sidgwick has urged, would 
lead him to see that the enjoyment of other rational beings, 
if not even of all beings, has the same claim to be taken 
as an ultimate end as his own has. Even to aim at the 
maximum sensuous enjoyment of all could hardly be com¬ 
pletely rational; for, from, a rational point of view, it would 
surely be clear that other things, besides sensuous enjoy¬ 
ment, have intrinsic worth. A thoroughly rational being could 
not, at least, be indifferent to the apprehension of truth, and 
hardly of beauty or perfect order. A completely rational 
choice must, it would seem, be the choice of right ends as? 
well as right means. The point of view of reason is thati 
of universality ; it is the point of view from which intrinsic 
value is a[)i)ri;hcnded ; and, as rational beings, we cannot 
be satisfied with less. .What satisfies us, what we value, 
what appears to us to be in the fullest sense beautiful, when 
we look at it from this point of view (or, as Spinoza would 
say, suh specie mternitatis), would seem to be the best way 
—indeed the only way—in which we can define what is ulti¬ 
mately good. This we may be in a better position to consider 
fully at a later stage. In the meantime, it seems clear at 
least that, if it is in such a way as this that we are to 
understand what is meant by a rational choice, all or almost 
all human choice must be, in some degree, irrational. > We 
have always to assume that something is good, or the means 
to what is good, without being able to see with perfect 
clearness that it is so. But, from a hiunan point of view, 
choice may fairly be characterized as rational when it is th 
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nearest that we can get to such a complete apprehension of 
what is best. Such a choice may at least be properly 
described as being subjectively right. And it seems clear 
that, in this sense, it cannot be maintained that every one 
chooses what is best, or even what seems to him to be best. 
Some are wicked, some are weak, and some err from defective 
vision. A recent writer, in a very interesting book,i has stated 
that “ men are generally willing to do what is right not merely 
for themselves, but for their group or even for all humanity, 
but they do not know what it is right to do.” It is prob¬ 
ably true that no one would, in the abstract, prefer what is 
wrong to what is right. No one would definitely say, like 
Milton’s Satan, “ Evil, be thou my good,” or even, with 
Richard III, “ I am determined to prove a villain.” ^ gut 
it is to be feared that there are many who are less eager 
to secure what is fight than to secure what is pleasant, or 
who hunger and thirst for wealth or power rather than for 
righteousness or justice ; and perhaps a still larger number 
who are guided by instinct or impulse or by custom or 
tradition, rather than by any serious effort to discover what 
is best. It can hardly be denied that such people are, in 
varying degrees, “willingly wicked,” or at least not very 
unwillingly. Indeed, it seems probable that this is to some 
extent tme of us all. “Virtue,” as Hamlet said, “cannot 
so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of it.” There 
alwnys remains some distinction between what we value and 
what is intrinsically valuable. Even the s /ing that “we 
needs must love the highest when we see it,” is probably 
true only in the sense that we could not really see it till 
we were prepared to love it. In this sense it seems to remain 
true that all moral failure is due to defective vision. 

® C. D. Bums, Tim Morality of Nations^ p. 105. 

“ It is perhaps worth noting that even Satan and the Duke of Gloucester are 
represented as having tried methods that were at least a little better before their 
final plunge. Even the most disreputable criminals generally excuse their actions 
by referring to the conditions of their lot which have made a really good way of 
life almost hopeless.. Sometimes they add that their actions are not intrinsically 
worse than those of many others whose reputations are comparatively unsullied. 
Still, it remains true that ihey have not chosen as well as they might have done • 
^®Pea.ted failures in this respect, it h become more and more 
difficult to choose rightly. But there remains always a good deal of force in the 

old ying,^ ‘^ There, but for the grace of God, goes-Certainly our scale of 

val Uons IS a delicate instrument, easily disturbed. 
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5. The Possibility of Prediction .—It is sometirnes urged 
that, if a man is free in his choice, his choice cannot be 
predicted.' Theoretically, this contention does not appear 
to be sound, without some qualification. One thoroughly 
rational being, it may be contended, could predict the action 
of another thoroughly rational being in any circumstances 
that were fully known. .With beings who are not thoroughly, 
rational, the case is of course somewhat different ; and there 
is at least one sense in which prediction, in such a case, is 
not even theoretically possible. When Laplace spoke of the 
possibility of calculating the future states of the universe, 
he appears to have ignored the emergence of qualitative 
differences. Only what is purely quantitative can be caltu- 
lated. If we suppose a state of the universe in which there 
was as yet no apprehension of sound or colour, no one in 
such circum.stances could predict what sound or colour would 
be like. Similarly, in a universe without valuations, no one 
could predict what valuations would be made. And to predict 
tlie valuations of any particular person, it would be necessary, 
not merely to have a thorough apprehension of his present 
point of view and of the future circumste-nces in which he 
would be placed, but also of the way in which his valuations 
would be modified by the new conditions. Such a prediction 
does not ajipear to be even theoretically possible, except for, 
onuiiscicnce. If, however, there is a definite causal order 
in which events occur, and a definite order in the evolution 
of human valuations, it would seem that it would be theoretic¬ 
ally possiliU; for any one who thoroughly understood these 
orders to foretell the choice that would be made by any, 
person at any time. But this is only to say that omniscience 
would be omniscient. And of course it rests on the supposi¬ 
tion that there is perfect order, and no real contingency. 
How far we are justified in making this supposition, we 
shall have to consider later. In any case, it seems clear 
that, for a being who is not omniscient, prediction is noti 
jK)ssibIc. For such a being, every real choice takes place 
in a new .situation ; and the being who chooses has himself 
been developing in the meantime. This has been very 
brilliantly brought out by M. Bergson, who, however, does 
* See, on thi» subject, Bradley's Ethical Studies, note to Essay I. 

20 
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not, I think, lay sufficient emphasis on the place of value 
in the determination of choice. He thus makes it appear 
as if it were largely blind.* 

lo. The Relation of the Moral Judgment to Free Choice.— 
The interpretation that has now been put upon free choice 
may help us to see in what sense it is that moral judgments 
are concerned with it. The moral end, we may here assume, 
■ the realization of what is intrinsically good. The right- 
n s of actions and the goodness of persons is ultimately 
estimated by their direction towards this end. It is generally 
recognized, however, that what is intrinsically good is not 
fully known either by the person who judges or by the 
person who is judged. Hence, on careful reflection, we tend 
to pass judgments rather with reference to the effort to secure 
what is best than to the actual securing of it, or even to the 
clear apprehension of what it is. If this is admitted, we 
are able to set aside certain paradoxes that have, from time 
to time, been current. The view of Socrates, in particular, 
tiiat virtue is knowledge, can hardly be accepted, even when 
it is understood, as in any case it must be, to mean that 
virtue consists in the apprehension of what is intrinsically 
good. It seems clear, as Aristotle urged, that human virtue 
does not consist in its apprehension, but in its pursuit. This 
no doubt implies some degree of apprehension of it; but it 
does not imply any thorough knowledge ; nor does it appear 
that its excellence is strictly in proportion to the clearness 
of its apprehension. Philosophers are not necessarily better 
than other people. Still more do we seem botmd to reject 
the favourite doctrine of Carlyle, that all intellectual excel¬ 
lence is based on moral excellence ; though this contention 
is, to some extent, instructive. A fool (rmless he is only a 
“ gooseberry fool,” like Goldsmith) is perhaps always some¬ 
thing of a knave as well; His folly will generally include 
some lack of appreciation of the importance of right action. 

Be.gson s view of freedom has often been criticized on this ground. His 
doctrine is most fully given in Time and Free especially chapters ii and iii. 
Fcb- discussions relating to it, reference may be made to Jevons’s Personality, 

109-15. Russell’s Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. 239-33, Pringle- 
P^sot’s Idea of God, Lecture XIX ; as well as to several works dealing expressly 
ta BergKm's philosophy. 
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A knave also is generally something of a fool. A sin is 
essentially a blunder ; and the man who blunders into sin 
is rather likely to blunder in other ways as well. But he 
may apprehend many important truths, and reason skilfully 
with regard to them, though he lacks the one thing that is 
needful for the moral life. What Carlyle meant was prob¬ 
ably that cleverness does not deserve any high esteem when 
it is not guided by an appreciation of ultimate value.® And 
no doubt this is worth emphasizing. In judging the work 
of poets or statesmen, and especially in judging their personali¬ 
ties, we rightly place their appreciation of values, and the 
extent to which they are guided by such appreciation, in 
the highest place. But this would hardly be true of our 
judgment of the work of a mathematician, though even there 
a lack of appreciation of the value of truth might tend to 
weaken his work. Thus it would seem that there is some 
exaggeration in the view of Carlyle ; and there is a still 
more extreme exaggeration in tlie Stoical attribution of every 
kind of excellence to their Wise Man. Moral excellence 
seems to be one specific kind of excellence, though it is 
one that is rightly regarded as being of the highest importance 
in human life. 

It may be well to add, however, that wc arc rather apt 
to (‘-xaggcratc. the distinction between those qualities in human 
life that involve choice and those that do not, I think there 
is some exaggeralion of this kind in the otherwise excellent 
treatment of Free Will by Dr. McTaggart. “ A man,” he 
contends,' “ who gives water to a thirsty dog has willed 
rightly. If that man were Shakespeare, or Newton, or Kant, 
should we be prepared to say that that volition had more 
value than anytliing in his nature except some other volition? 
Surely most jxjople would regard the intellect which was 
capable of producing Hamlet, or the Prittcipia, or the three 
Critiques, as of greater value.” But the man who gives 
water to a thirsty dog (if this is all that can be said of him) 
acts rightly only in the sense in which a man acts rightly 
when, in trying to find his way out of a wood, he happens 
to choose a path that takes him where he wants to go. 
Tliere is certainly not much to value in such a volition. It 

‘‘Some Dogmm of Religion, chapter v, § 139. The whole cliapter is very ood. 
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/becomes good only when it is not only right, but known 
' to be right, and chosen with the view of l)rin!;ing about a 
good result. This involves intellectual insight, as well as 
volition. On the other hand, no intellect, simply as such, 
would be “ capable of proflucing Ilmntetp without the exer¬ 
cise of a very strenuous volition, guided by moral concep¬ 
tions. Apart from such a volition, it is not quite so obvious 
that the intellect would be very highly valued, or at least 
that its valuation would not depend on its being regarded as 
furnishing the means for a voluntary action. In this sense, 
as even Kant would allow, wealth, health, station, etc., may 
have very high value. I ought to add, howm^cr, that, even 
if this criticism is just, it docs not invalidate the cssruiial 
point in Dr. McTaggart’s .argunK'nt. 

It is sometimes .suggtustcd that we have no right to judge 
moral excellence in any other way than that in which other 
modes of excellence are judged. We have no right, it is 
contended, to blame people for deficiencie.s in their choice, 
any more than for any other kind of defect, .sucli as colour¬ 
blindness, weakness of memoiy, lack of imagination, or slow¬ 
ness of perception. For, it is urged, though we may be 
said to be free in choosing, yet wc do not really clioosc our 
choice. ,We choose in accordance with tiu; point of view 
that we happen to occupy ; and tlii.s may he traced back 
to some influence of heredity or nurture, ’J'his may be partly 
met by urging that we do, to a certain extent, cIkkisc our 
mode of choosing. Our choice at a p.irtitular moment is 
largely conditioned by h:ibits of choice, that have been 
previously formed.' But it still remains true that these habits 
can be traced back to influences that were not wholly, or 
even mainly, dependent on our choice. The general answer 
to ^ this seems to be that, from the point of view of the 
Diverse, it may. very well be that no one has any ultimate 
esponsibility for his choice. But the point of view of human 
! udgments is not that of the universe. There may be a 
point of view that is, in this particular sense, “ beyond Good 
nd Evil”,; but for us at least the realization of what is 
ood is that which is sujircincly imjioria.nt ; and, though 


* This point is very well brought out by Dr. G. 
treat ent of Free Will in chapter vi of hig Etkics. 


E. Mofjrc in his very lucid 
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no one can completely realize it, or even be quite sure that’ 
he is on the right road, yet every one can, to the best of 
his ability, place himself in the attitude of pursuing it. 
.When any one fails to do so, he is, from a human point 
of view, rightly blamed both by others and by himself ; for, 
as a being potentially rational^, he is not essentially limited by 
this kind of defect, and he may, by taking thought, gradually 
remove it. He cannot, in any similar way, add a' cubit to 
his stature, or remedy his colour-blindness or defective 
memory or lack of special aptitudes in other directions. It 
is always open to every one to do his best; and both self- 
criticism and the criticism of others are excellent incentives 
to this. Hence, even allowing that it may not be right to 
blame or to commend any one from the point of view of 
the universe, it seems clear that such an attitude can be 
thoniughly ju.stificd in human beings. No definite limits can 
be set to tlic possibility of choosing rightly ; and we may 
always strive after improvement in this respect, both in our¬ 
selves and in others. I'his, it may be objected, is only a 
practical justification ; but then it has reference to a 
practical thing.' 

II. Causality and Freddom .—^The view of causation that 
has been previously set forth may now be brought into more 
definite connection with the problem of freedom. Hum© 
rightly ('mphasizod the fact that there is no real opposition 
between necessity and freedom. The difference lies merely 
in the different structures of the organizing principles that 
are involved. “ A prisoner,” as Hume says," " who has 
iK'itlu!!- money nor interest, discovers die impossibility of his 
esaipe, a.s wcdl when he considers the obstinacy of the gaoler, 
as tlie walls and bars with which he is surrounded ; and, 
in all attempts for his freedom, chooses rather to work upon 

* The siilmtaiiee fiC thi« section is, I think, simply a repetition of the doctrine 
that is itated hy Aristotle in Bcxik III of his Ethics j but it seemed necessary to 
reprociuce it at this fioint in order to make clear the conception of free choice that 
is here adopted. For furtfier discussion reference may be made to the statements 
already iioticecl, by Ors* McTai^gart and Moore, to the more purely psychological 
treatment in Prcifcasor Stout's Manual^ and to the summing up in Professor 
Mitchell's Siruettm rntd Crgwtk of the Mind^ pp» 407-X7. 

» I minify Mimum Understandings § viii. 
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the stone and iron of the one, than upon the inflexible nature 
of the other.” ” Were a man, whom I know to be honest 
and opulent, and with whom I lived in intimate friendship, 
to come into my house, where I am surrounded with my 
servants, I rest assured, that he is not to stab me before 
he leaves it, in order to rob me of my silver standish ; and 
I no more suspect this event than the falling of the house 
itself, which is new and solidly built and founded.” “ A 
man who at noon leave.s his purse full of gold on the pave¬ 
ment at Charing Cross, may as well expect that it will fly 
away like a feather, as that he will find it untouched an 
hour after.” Such illustrations, howi;ver, serve to bring out 
the difference as well as the identity. The i)risoiK-r would 
be much more surjudsc'd to find that the iron bars had sud¬ 
denly melted tlian that he had suddenly received a pardon. 
Hume himself would prubaldy have been less .surpri.scd by 
a change in his friend’s attitude than by one in his house’s 
position. And, though it is pretty certain that the purse 
would not Ix! untouched, there are different way.s of touching 
it : it might be apiiroindatcfl by the finder, or it might be 
returned to its owner. Human actions, which depend on 
valuations, are much less rigidly determined than physical 
events, which depend on more purely mechanical principles. 
But the difference is one of degree, 'riiere is a progressive 
advance in the flexibility of tlie modes of determination, and 
in tlie extent to which they can be ex[)lained from the inner 
working of the sy.sten>, as we pass from the lower to the 
higher modes of unity. Hence, instead of sp<'aking of an 
oi)po.silion between necessity and freedom, it seems better 
: to nicogiiize degrees of freedom in tlie operations of different 
modes of being. .We may evetr add, with Hegel, that “ the 
truth of necessity is freedom,” in the sense that necessity 
means simply that each motle of being behaves in accord¬ 
ance with its own inherent structure. But that structure 
may be more or less self-contained and self-explanatory. 

i 12. Freedom as an Ideal.—It seems to follow from what 
i has now been stated that it is better to regard freedom as 
! an ideal that is aimed at in human life, and that is gradually 
I realized in it, rather than as an actual possession. M. Bergstai 
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has urged that it is only on comparatively rare occasions 
that we can properly be said to exercise freedom.' In 
general, our actions are habitual and comparatively mechanical, 
h-ven our valuations tend to be accepted, to a considerable 
extent, on trust and from tradition. We only become, in the 
fullest^ sense, free when we have a clear apprehension of 
what is best and determine our action by it. Nothing, itj 
would seem, can be completely self-determined except whatl 
is also cornpletely self-explanatory. Sidgwick tried to empha-l 
size the distinction between that kind of freedom which he 
described as “ neutral ” and that which he characterized as 
‘ good.” He urged this distinction chiefly in his criticism 
of the doctrine of Ivant, according to which it would appear 
that only good freedom is intelligible.^ The freedom of 
the man who chooses wrong is limited by his lack of insight, 
or by the iirsudident degree in which his insight has become 
the dominant principle in the control of his behaviour. As 
there appears to be always some degree of such limitation in 
human choice, we can only say that human beings are partly 
free and may hofie to become more so. Wliat prevents tliem 
from being wholly free is a defect in their nature which can 
be gradually removed. ^ Hence the significance of moral educa¬ 
tion, and of all the efforts that are made throughout life to 
strengthen our vision of what is best and to co-ordinate it 
more closely with our modes of action. But the general 
Kijtnificancc of this may become clearer after we have con¬ 
sidered the nature of personality and tlie spiritual unity 
of mankind. 


• Sec rime andjnc Will, pp. 167-70. He doc8 not appear, however, to explain 
very clearly what the occasiana are and how they arise. 

• It wan with reference to “neutral" frecclotn that Kant maintained that we can 

coniprclKnid it.s incomprchensHiilitv.” For Sidgwick's criticiama, aee the 
appendix to the 6th edition of hia Methods of Klliks ; alao Elhics 0/Green, Spencer, 
mid Mmiimhutf Lecture IL ^ 






CHAPTER X 


THE i ^ OF PE ISONALITV 

,1. The Develoftnunii of IndividuaVdy.- - ThKi consciousness of 
ifrec choice; gives to human beings a kind of individuality 
wliich is not possiljle to beings who lack that consciousness. 
This coiiscidusiicsK, 'however, is one that is only gnulually 
develoixal. Ilegt;! said that in early sacielies only one*- the 
supreme; ruler was recognized as free ; and that gradually 
the recogtiilion of freedom In'catne cxtenfled to larger and 
larger num1)ei-s, until at last it is acknowledged that all 
human beings can lay claim to froodom. Human history 
is thus regarded as the process by wliich freedom is ;',radualty 
ac<|uircd; by which, that is to say. indivitluals learn by 
degrees that they are indiviiluals Ijt'ings who liave a certain 
power and riglit to sliape their own destinies. I'lie recog¬ 
nition of this involves some breaking away from the simple 
consciousness of the group, and miiy very well lead even 
to a violent rupture with it. Wlien man first realizes that 
he is born free, he realizes at the same time, as Rousseau 
expressed it, tliat he is ev<-rywheic in chains. I'here are 
times at whiclx such' a consciousness Ixx'omes specially acute. 
The time of the Sophists in ancient (Ireece w;is such a time ; 
that of the Reformation was a .second ; and that of the 
French Revolution was a third ; and each of tliese move¬ 
ments had far-reaching coiiseuiucnccs throuyjiout many suc¬ 
ceeding geneniiions. At .such tilings tlie individual becomes 
keenly conscious of him.self, He tends to withdraw, as far 
as pos.sible, from the social order in which lie has been 
living. He goes to his tub, like Diogcucs ; or amtents him¬ 
self with private friendship, like the I''.j)i<-urt-aus ; or doubts 
everything but his own exi.stence, like Descartes ; or culti- 
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vates his garden, like the Voltairean hero ; or preaches the 
will to power, like Nietzsche; or loafs and invites his soul, 
like .Whitman. In some way or other, he seeks to live his 
own life, rather than the life of the herd. He feels himself 
to be a person, with a certain completeness and self-suffi¬ 
ciency of his own. It is probably true that it is usually 
in comparatively small communities, where the individual is 
not too much overwhelmed by the crowd, that this develop¬ 
ment of individuality takes place most readily. “ Large, 
massive, social organisms,” it has been said,i “produce, as 
a rule, x'ery small persons. Great men are not to be found 
in ancient Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, but rather in 
the diminutive communities of ancient Greece and Judea.” 
Even in our modern large democracies, it has often 

been noted that “ the individual withers, and the world is 
more and more.” But this is only partly true. It is in 

some respects easier to have a certain self-completeness 
in a large society than in a small one, when the conception 
of individual liberty has been well developed. It is this 
conipli'U'iiess of the individual life that we have now to 
consider, 

2. The ConthinUy of the Individual vS>//.--Descartes, as 
we have already noted, emphasized the substantiality of the 
individual thinking being, though allowing that its persistence 
requires a special act of conservation at each successive 

moment. Hume, on the other hand, denied that we have 
any consciousness of a pemianent or self-identical element 
in our experience. Kant represented the individual self asj 
having a certtiin persistence, but not such as to warrant the. 
attribution to it of any permanent substantiality. This last! 
view would seem to be the most correct. It is clear thatl 
some kind of ijersistencc is involved in our conscious life. 
It is obviously not Ukt*. a rope of sand, made up of isolated 
particles. Every moment in our conscious life is a transi¬ 
tion, a change; and change, as Kant contended, implies 
persistence. Both the objects that we ai)i)rehend and our 

attitude towards them continue to be, in many respects, the 
same ; tliough both an* almost constantly undergoing change. 

• Sidis, The Psychology 0/ SiiHSt'stion, p. 299. 
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Certain forms at least remain, as in the flowing of a river.' 
And this is true, not only of the stream of our conscious, 
expc'rienre, but also of the organic structure to which that 
stream is closely related. It also diangrs ; but, for con¬ 
siderable periods of time, the changc.s are hardly perceptible. 
It is only after a long interval that it becomes difficult to 
detect tlte identity ; but certainly there are stages at which, 
both in our organic and in our conscious life, such a difficulty 
is liable to present itself. 'I'he child is not alvvay.s, in any 
very definite way, the father of the man, cither in bodily 
structure or in attitude of mind.* I'lie grave senator, or 
anxious man of bu-siness, may be as complete a contrast 
to the light-hearted schoolboy in his valuations ;ind^ modes 
of appcrcepfion as in his bodily appc.ir.uu-i- and habits. Some¬ 
thing he does carry on with him from his past experience 
— some memories, proliably some regrets and st>me self- 
('ritirism, and a certain summing up of the general results of 
what he has learned ; but, in many cases, if lie could be 
transported back to a definite apprehension of his former 
existence, he might have a considerable difficulty in recog¬ 
nizing it as his own. He is not pcrliap.s as widely ditTerent 
as the butterfly is from the cateriiillar, yet it is not easy 
to regard him as being quite tlie same person. Even those 
who dwell with most interest on their past, like Rousseau, 
are apt to call up the external cin uinstanec's, the things and 
persons that they have known, with more <Iistinctness than 

’ Coniparc flie I.'ist of the scrie.s of Wordsworth’s simnets on tlie Klvor Duddon:— 

Still glide.s the stream, .and shall forever glide. 

The form remains; the functii»n never dies, etc, 

* Mr. R<xwevelt (who surely is not lacking in individuality) suggest# in hii 
Auiobiogntphy that the saying of Wordswortti slumid t>c interpreted rather more 
literally ttian is commonly done—in tlie sense, namely, that the child Is an anmtor 
of the man, rather than the same, person. It may he noted tliat Wortlsworth 
himself, in describing his early life in the Prdmk, indicates a similar sense of the 
absence of complete identity, " So wide,” lie says, “ appears 

The vacancy between me and those days 
Wliich yet have sucl) self-presence in my mind, 

That, musing on ttiem, often do I seem 
Two consciousnesses, conscious of myscif 
And of some other being.” 

fn the Lines ahm 46601 there is a somewhat similar expression of divorce 

jfrorn self. 
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what they themselves were. Most people’s interest in them¬ 
selves is rather forward-looking than backward-looking, 
though no doubt this tends to become less true as life 
advances. Still, except in some extremely morbid cases, 
every one does, in some degree, regard his own life as a 
continuous whole, and is prepared to recognize in the lives 
of other persons—sometimes rather more readily in the lives 
of others than in his own—a similar continuity. Such a | 
continuity may no doubt be ascribed also to rivers or moun-,! 
tains or to plants and animal's ; but what gives it special 
significance in human beings, is that it is not a mere per-; 
sistence of objects, but of attitudes, and especially of 
attitudes in which conscious valuations are present. So 
important is this felt to be that, even when we ascribe 
persistence to inanimate things, we tend, in some degree, 
to personify them. What gives special interest to a person 
is the fact that he has persistent modes of choice—in other 
words, that he has or is a character. “ A man’s Ego,” as 
Royce urges,' ‘‘ exists as one Ego, only in so far as he 
has a plan in life, a coherent and conscious ideal, and in 
so far as his experience means for him the approach to 
this ideal. Whoever has not yet conceived of such an ideal 
is no one Ego at all, whether you view him empirically or 
metaphysically, but is a series of chance empirical selves, 
more or less accidentally bound together by the processes 
of memory. . . . The empirical ego, apart from the unity 
of life-plan, can be as truly called a thousand selves, as 
one Self.” Of course these many selves are bound together, 
not only by the processes of memory, but I'so by. the 
continuity of die physical orgimism.® 

3. Individual Character interest in individual 
diaracter has clcvdoiicd slowly, growing along with the 

*, f}w Cmc^ptum qf pp« 291*3* 

® III some ciHcs of ** multiple personality/’ however, we have two different 
attitudes of consciousness connected with the same organism, with little or no 
coiitimilty of memory between the two. For examples of these, reference ay be 
made to Muitipk PmmmUfy by Sidis and Ooodhart, 7 'he Dissociation of a Per^ 
mmlityf by orlon Prince, Binet’s Altemiiom of Personality^ Diseases ofPirsonality 
(especially chapter iv) by Bibot, and others^ ■, ome interesting illustrations of 
change® of personality are given by Count Keyserling in his book on Unsterblichkiit^ 
clmpter iv* Eibot’s account of the relations between the personalities of twins 
(csiitHiially ppt 43-4, 49-50) ii interesting. 
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Certain forms at least remain, as in tlie flowing of a river." 
And this is true, not only of the stream of our conscious 
experience, but also of the organic .structure to which that 
stream is closely related. It also changes ; but, for con¬ 
siderable periods of time, the changes are hardly perceptible. 
It is only after a long interval that it beconres difficult to 
detect tlie identity ; but certainly there are .sttiges at which, 
both in our organic and in our conscious life, such a clifliculty 
is liable to present itself. Tlie child is not always, in any 
very definite way, the father of the man, either in bodily 
structure or in attitude of mind.* Tlie grave scJiator, or 
anxious man of business, may be as coniplclc a contrast 
to the light-hearted schoolboy in his raluations and modes 
of apperception as in his bodily a))i)(‘a.rance and habits. Some¬ 
thing he does carry on with him from his past experience 
—some memories, probably some regrets and some self- 
criticism, and a certtun summing up of the general results of 
what he has learned ; but, in many cast's, if ht' could be 
transported back to a definite appichi'iision of his former 
existence, he miglit have a consitlerable difficulty in rct'og- 
nizing it as his own. He is not perhaps as widely different 
as the butterfly is from the caterjiiilar, yet it is not easy 
to regard him as being quite the .same person. Even those 
who dwell with most interest on tluur iiast, like Kousseau, 
are apt to call up the external circumstances, the things and 
persons that they have known, witli more distinctm^s than 

* Compare the last of the .series of Wortlsworth’s sonnets on the River Duddon:-— 

Still glide.s the stream, and shall forever glide. 

The form remains; the function never dies, etc, 

’ Mr. Roosevelt (who surely is not lacking in individuality) miggests In his 
Autobiography that the saying of Wordsworth should In: interpreted rather more 
literally than is commonly done—in the sense, namely, that the child Is an anmtor 
of the man, rather than the .same person. It may !>e noted that Wordsworth 
himself, in describing hi.s early life in the Prelude, indicates a similar sense of the 
absence of complete identity. “So wide," he says, “appear* 

The vacancy between me and those day* 

Which yet have such self-presence in my mind, 

That, musing on them, often do I seem 
Two eonsciousnesse*, conselou* of myself 
And of some other being," 

In the Lines above Tintern Abbey there is a somewhat similar expre-iHion of dlvorc* 
fro self. 
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what they themselves were. Most people's interest in them¬ 
selves is rather forward-looking than backward-lookings 
though no doubt this tends to become less true as life 
advances. Still, except in some extremely morbid cases, 
every one does, in some degree, regard his own life as a 
continuous whole, and is prepared to recognize in the lives 
of other persons—sometimes rather more readily in the lives 
of others than in his own—a similar continuity. Such a r 
continuity may no doubt be ascribed also to rivers or moun- j 
tains or to plants and animals ; but what gives it special 
significance in human beings, is that it is not a mere per-; 
sistence of objects, but of attitudes, and especially of 
attitud in which conscious valuations are present. So 
important is this felt to be that, even when we ascribe 
persistence to inanimate things, we tend, in some degree, 
to personify them. .What gives special interest to a person 
is tlie fact that he has persistent modes of choice—in other 
words, that he has or is a character. “ A man's Ego,” as 
Royce urges,^ “ exists as one Ego, only in so far as he 

has a plan in life, a coherent and conscious ideal, and in 

so far as his experience means for him the approach to 
this ideal. .Whoever has not yet conceived of such an ideal 
is no ,one Ego at all> whether you view him empirically or 

metaphysically, but is a series of chance empirical selves, 

more or less accidentally bound together by the processes 
of memory. . . . The empirical ego, apart from the nity 
of life-plan, can be as truly called a thousand selves, as 
one Self.” Of course these many selves are bound together, 
not only by the processes of memory, but also by the 
continuity of the physical organism 

3. Individual Character.—The interest in individual 

character has developed slowly, growing along with the 

^ The Conception of God, 2^1-2, 

* In some cases of “multiple personality,” however, we have two different 
attitudes of consciousness connected with the same organism, with little or no 
continuity of memory between the two. For examples of these, reference ay be 
ade to Multiple Personality by Sidis and Goodhart, The Dissociation of a Per¬ 
sonality, by Morton Prince, Alterations of Personality, Diseases of Personality 

(especially chapter iv) by Ribot, and others. Some interesting illustrations of 
Changes of personality are given by Count eyserling in his book on Unsterblichkeif, 
chapter iv. Ribot's account of the relations between the personalities of twins 
(especially pp. 43-4, 49-50) is interesting. 
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recognition of individual freedom. “ A character,” jxcord- 
ing to the famous saying of Novalis, “ is a completely 
fashioned will ” ; that is, it is not merely an attitude of 
choice, but an attitude that has a certain prrsHt.ii(-(', a mode 
of affective and practical apperception. If we contrast 
ancient and modern literatures, it becomes pretty obvious that 
the interest in individuals is immensely greater in the latter 
than in the former. In Jewish history, for cxainple, the 
characters of the individuals are strictly subordinated to the 
destiny of the race. I'hc cumparative coldness of classical 
art seems to be due largely to tin; fact tliat its characters are 
rather types than individuals. Even Iffutarch’s Lives were 
arran.t;-e<l as types, somewhat like tha Charaders of 
Theophrastus. It was j)rol)abIy not altogether by accident 
that the English drama of individuality, of “every man in 
his huiniiur,” was develnin-d SO soon after the individualistic 
movement of the Reformation, and that the modem novel 
took shape in the age of Rousseau. His Confessions, or 
the icigeant of Hyron’s bleeding heart, or the meticulous 
])robing of the heart of the individual in the writings of 
Henry James, would hardly liave been possible in an earlier 
age, though no doubt some {>artial anticijiations of them may 
be found (but nearly always at times when there was some 
general tendency for iiulivkluals to break away from tlie 
bondage of their social environment). 

■4. ImHvidml Sclf-a$seriiQn.—'X\\Q, consciousness of indi¬ 
viduality, which may be said to grow out of the conscious¬ 
ness of fn'cdom, tends to give a fresh emphasis to the latter. 
The individual, who is aware of himself and others as {)ersistent 
pci-sons, is not merely con.sdous of the fact of free choice, 
but tends to emphasizes the right to exercise it freely. He 
is apt to become a lover of paradox, and to seek to display 
his originality in variou-s unusual modes of action.^ He may 
even dislike to be too coiisistfiit, lest he should seem to be 
bound by an external rule. But such eccentricities tend to 
be somewhat restrained by the recognition of the personali¬ 
ties of others. The conception of liberty is clieckt^d by that 
of (njuality ; but botli are apt to oppose themselvtts to the 
rule of custom. The conception of kws based on the genertil 
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will, and recognizing rights in every human being, tends 
to be substituted for the traditions of the group. 

5. The Value of the Individuals, who recog¬ 

nize themselves as centres of valuation, are naturally led to 
attach a peculiar value to themselves. Other things have 
value for them, but they have valhe for themselves and for 
one another. This was specially emphasized by Kant, in 
his conception of a kingdom of ends. Each individual, he 
contended, has to regard himself at once as a lawgiver— 
i.e. as an ultimate authority on what has supreme value— 
and as subject to the law whidr he himself sets up. Hence 
he can never regard himself as merely a means to an end 
that is foreign to himself. The end that he pursues is 
essentially his own end, a good that he himself recognizes 
as such. It would seem, however, that this contention has 
to be qualified by what has been already urged with regard 
to the lower and the higher self. The self that is law¬ 
giver is the self tlvat apprehends what is ultimately good ; 
and, as we have seen, this point of view is always for us an 
aspiration rather than an achievement. Still, the fact that 
this aspiration is involved in the consciousness of every, 
rational being, and that it is only for such a consciousness 
that any apprehension of what is ultimately good appears to 
be conceivable, does enable every such individual to think 
of himself as an ultimate arbiter of good and evil, and so 
as a standard of value rather than merely one of the par¬ 
ticular things that are valued. The higher religions—notably 
Christianity and Buddhism-—have laid stress on this. “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?" "The Son of Man shall judge the quick 
and the dead.” For the Buddhist also it would seem that 
the highest end is drought of as a personal attitude. It is 
doubtful, however, whether such an end can be properly 
described as purely individual. This will have to be more 
fully considered shortly. In the meantime, it must suffice 
to note here that the fact that every rational individual can, 
and even must, regard himself as being on the way to such 
a point of view, imwcnts him from thinking of himself as 
merely a means to something that has a value wholly apart 
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from himself. On the other hand, he has also to recognize 
that he is only on the way to the point of view from which 
absolute value can be apprehended, and that con.sequcntly, 
as this particular individual, he cannot properly claim to 
be either an absolute standard or an absolute end. 

6. The Self arid. Us Embodiment.—We have to recognize 
further, that the individual, as we know him and as he knows 
himself, is not a pure spirit, but an embodied personality ; 
and it is hardly possible for him to treat his existence, as 
such a personality, as a thing that possesses any absolute 
worth. Bagehot said that “ we are souls in the disguise of 
animals ” ; but sometimes the di.sgui.se is a pretty complete 
one. Some degree of self-sacrifice is inevitably called for 
in such an existence ; and such sacrifice, when voluntarily 
endured for the sake of something that has great value, has 
always been regarded as one of the finest expressions of 
human personality. It is recognized that there are conditions 
in which he who loses his life saves what is best in it. 
Indeed, the very development of an individual’-s life is a 
continual losing of what he was for the sake of what he 
hopes to be. But, so long as he retains any recognizable 
individuality, the development is one that goes on in a con¬ 
tinuous stream of conscious experience, and in constant con¬ 
nection with an organism that ha.s a similar cominuity. 
.Whether the stream of consciousness could be separated 
from the continuous life of the organism, without loss of 
individuality, is not easy to determine, 'rransmigrations of 
souls from one organism to another were a favourite subject 
of speculation in several schools of Mcient thought ; and 
there has been a marked tendency to revive such specula¬ 
tions in recent times. This is at least partly due to the 
decay of purely materialistic interpretations of human 
existence. It is more and more recognized tliat the 
activity of consciousness cannot be regarded simply as 
a function of the brain, or its content as being something 
that is stored up in that organ.* How subconsciousness is 
to be interpreted, is still an unsolved problem ; but at least 
th t solution does not appear to be a tenable one. Even 
when this is granted, however, the connection of particular 
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stream of conscious experience with the continuous existence 
of a particular organism is still too intimate to make it easily 
intelligible that the one could be separated from the other 
without the loss of a large part of what constitutes the 
essence of individual personality. The bodily organism is 
at least the mechanism with which we have learned to work. 
As already noted, we have taken over in our conscious life 
a large part of its unconscious preferences ; and our more 
definitely conscious valuations are to a considerable extent 
conditioned by these.* Again, our thought processes can 
hardly be carried on without the instrumentality of language ; 
and, whether words are spoken, written, or conveyed by 
gestures, whether they are apprehended by sight, hearing, 
toucli, or motor sensations, they are in any case known to 
us in some way that is conditioned throughout by our bodily 
structure. Our general habits of action are similarly con¬ 
ditioned : there appears to be no mode of behaviour that ^ 
does not involve bodily movement. Hence the whole | 
personality of a conscious being, as we know it, is intimately j 
bound up with its organic existence. Even so extreme a ’ 
dualist as Descartes had to admit that in a human being 
soul and body seem to form an indissoluble unity. Thus 
the conception of the transference of a soul from one body 
to another presents great difficulty. It would not carry with 
it the instruments in connection with which its personality 
has been developed, and through which it has been expressed. 
If the souls and bodies of Falstaff and Don Quixote could 
be interchanged, could either of them be supposed still to 
exist as the same person that he was before? No doubt, 
such a sudden transformation would hardly be contemplated 
by those who think of (ransmigration.s ; but, in a less degree, 
it would seem that any transference would involve the same 
kind of difficulty. However carefully the soul might select 
its new abode, it would have so much to learn tmd so much 
to unlearn that it could hardly be regarded as being, in any 


* The extent to which this is the case has been much e»nphaMj!:ed by recent 
psychologists and sociologists. See, for instance, Dr. McDougail ^Social P^yc *« 
the chapter on Instinct in James's PrincifUs of Psychology, Professor 
Wallas’8 Humm Nature in PoMcs, Mr. Russell’s Principles of Social Reconslrmhon, 

chapter i, etc. 
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effective sense, the same person. It may be urged that at 
least gradual transformations do take place in the course of 
our ordinary experience. Even Falstaff had not always the 
big belly round which so much of his personality turned. 
He is represented as having had a very different configura¬ 
tion in his early life. Again, many are deprived of the 
use of particular organs by accident or decay ; and yet we 
still think of them as the same persons. Milton, with “ wisdom 
by one entrance quite shut out,” was still the same Milton 
as before. But can we always recognize the persistence of 
a personality tinder such conditions? When the change is 
of a more extreme kind, as in senile decay or when the 
brain has been so injured as to give rise to insanity, can 
we properly say. that the person remains the same? Some 
traces of his previous experiences and attitudes of mind do, 
no doubt, persist ; but, in some extreme cases at least, every¬ 
thing that constituted the essential character of the person 
seems to have completely vanished. He is only like a bad 
actor mimicking an unreal person whom he does not under¬ 
stand, and whose part he only vaguely remembers. Even if 
all the men and women are merely players, we can, at any 
rate, think of them as persons only when the parts that they 
play have a certain inner coherence, the significance of which 
is more or less clearly apprehended by the player. If an 
infant is only a person in potentiality,’^ it would seem that a 
madman, a dotard, or a gibbering ghost could only be re¬ 
garded as the pathetic ruins of what was once a person ; 
and that a changeling would have to be thought of as, to 
all intents, a new person, though he might inherit (as pprhaps 
we ail do) some elements of the experience of another Ayho 
I existed before. However litde we may incline to materialism, 

I the divorce of soul and body can with difficulty be eon- 
j ceived as other than the destruction of the particular 
I individuality that existed in their association. 

7. ’Embddiment in Extra-organic Objects,--'Nor is it only 
the bodily life that is thus intimately associated with a 

* Stimer remarks- that the, boy tends to think that he will only be properly 
a person when he becomes a man ; and that the man tends someti es to think that 
hewill only be properly a person in a future life {The Ego and his Own, p. 29$). 
So f this is true, it carries the suggestion that, in ch case, hp recognizes 
that he is to beco a somewhat different person fro what he now is* 
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.particular personality. The continuity of our conscious life! 
grows up, not only in connection with the mechanism of our* 
bodies, but also with all those things with which we habitually | 
work, with the objects in which we are interested, the persons j 
to whom we are related, the material and the spiritual! 
atmospheres that we have learned to breathe.* All of these 
may, no doubt, be gradually changed without destroying or 
seriously disturbing the continuity of our existence. ,We may 
change our profession, alter our habits, form new friendships 
and forget the old ones, interest ourselves in new ideas, transfer, 
our habitation, our allegiance, and our language from one 
country to another, and still be conscious that we have not 
ceased to be the same persons as before. But, if all these 
clningcs took place at once, it would be almost as difficult 
to acknowled.gc; our identity as if we had passed from one 
body to another. The severance of husband from wife, of 
a citizen from his country, even of an artist fi'om his voca¬ 
tion, is sometimes felt to be almost as complete an extinguish¬ 
ment of life as the sepanition of soul and body. The body, 
rc.'iuaias, and some sporadic memories and valuations may 
also linger; but the general meaning of the individual’s 
existence seems to have almost totally disappeared. He has 
nothing left to live for; and sometimes he declines to live, 
or is unable to live, on such terms.^ 

8. Personal /mmortof/fy.—-Notwithstanding such con-l 
siderations, which have always been more or less obvious, | 
the conception of personal immortality has nearly always had.; 
a coiisidcrablc hokl on the human race ; and it would seems 

^ I 

that, in recent tiine-s, its hold has been in some respects 
rather strengtlicned than weakened. The difficulties—at least! 
those particular difiicultics—have sometimes been avoided, by! 

* In ttH widcHt pcmsihle Bays William James {Principles of Psychoto^^ 

vol. i, p. tfii), “a maids Self is tlie ainu total of all that we can call his, not only 
his body am! bin paychu! powers, l)nt his clolhes and his house, his wife and 
children, his ancestors and friends, his reputation and works, his land and horses, 
and yacht, and tiank account.” Of ct.iurse, these different elements in a man's 
personality are ruH all equally important; just as uU organs in a living body are not 
equally vital 

* It is perhaps liardly necessary to give a reference for this; but the Odyssey 
might be inentioned an a work in wldch this attitude of mind is specially prominent 
Even the dog of Ulysses seems to participate in the prevailing sentiment. 

21 
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thinking of it as involving a resurrection of the body, as 
i well as a continuity of the soul. People have imagined them¬ 
selves as rejoining their friends—.sometimes even their animal 
friends—in another state of being, better and more perma¬ 
nent than*that whidt is lived on earth, but not in other 
respects intrinsically different ; as finding themselves in a 
happy hunting-ground or in a beautiful city, where men and 
women would still be substantially the same men and women 
whom we know. Probably there are hardly any educated 
people who now retain such conceptions, though the recent 
ix)ok by Sir Oliver Lodge has tended to revive them. .What 
is known of the growth and decay of organisms has made it 
almost inconceivable that they should be reconstructed in such 
a fashion. The view of immortality that appears now to 
’be most in favour is that of reincarnation. Among recent 
pliilosophical writers, its chief exponent is Dr. McTaggart,* 
and perhaps its best critic is Dr. Bosanquet.® Dr. McTaggart 
bases his belief on the substantiality of the individual soul— 
a doctrine that it is not easy to maintain, in view of the 
olijections that have already been noted. In any case, if 
this substantiality means simply the persistence of some entity 
with which our conscious life is connecti'd, it does not appear 
that such persistence could be regarded as suficing to con¬ 
stitute personal immortality, any more than the persistence 
of a house in which we might happen to have lived. What 
seems to constitute our spccilic individuality as persons is 
the compact system of our conscious pos.sesBions, and cspiicially 
our valuations. These may, no doul>t, be in abt'y.ince for 
a tirne—as they are in profound sleep, or in our ordinary 
dream experiences, or cveii throughout considerable tracts of 
our waking life- without any loss of personal identity ; but 
only on condition that they are recoverable. Now, it is 
certainly conceivable that a person might pass through a 
series of .successive incarnafioiis, in which the consciousncs.s 
of his previous existences rettiained latent; and might at 

* Stmlm in MqicUnn ctnipttT ti, and !)& 0 nm IRdigimi^ ctiiipter iii, 

The emplLTsis nn subntance is to he found chiefly in the SimikSf p. 37, and in the 
D 0 gmmf |X 129, See also WareVs Rmlm ppt 387-40S. 

« The Walm and 0/ the Lecture IX. See also Bradley'i 

Appearance and EealUv^ chapter 3c.xvi, m Truih and pp. 439*401 

4Sx-9» 467, and Guyaifa N&n*Eeligim af thi Futum^ p, $ 23 ^, etc* 
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last reach a stage in which his successive experiences would 
appear as a continuous development. In a small way, some¬ 
thing of the kind does happen in our everyday existence. 
We pass, for instance, from one set of interests to another ; 
and, while we are absorbed in the second, we may be quite 
oblivious of the first. Sometimes the change may be almost 
as great as that from Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde.' Yet we 
may return again to the previous interest, and bring it into 
connection with that by which it was interrupted ; and, in 
the end, we may realize that there has been no essential 
change in our personal attitude, but only that our conscious¬ 
ness has been enlarged and enriched by the double set of 
experiences. To suppose that our personal existence may = 
be prolonged througivout a number of successive lives, in ■ 
some such way as this, has undoubtedly a certain fascina¬ 
tion ; and, as it allows for breaches of continuity at the i 
points at which the transition is made from one embodiment i 
to another, it does not appear to be open to those objections < 
that have been so far brought forward. It is felt that a * 
view of this kind serves to remove the sense of incomplete¬ 
ness and frustration that we so constantly experience in the 
contemplation of the lives of those in whom we are interested. 
Even one whose life was so coinprchonsivc as that of Goethe 
had, up to the end, a keen sense of the need for further 
expansion ; and Kant urged that a continuous personal de¬ 
velopment is a necessary postulate for the realization of that 
perfection which is a demand of man’s rational nature. 
Against such a contention, however, it may be urged thati 
to think of .such a perfect realization of the demands ofj 
our nature is to think ultimately of the removal of those} 
limitations that serve to distinguish one personality fromi 
another. To recur to a previous instance, a perfectly good' 
Falstaff or a perfectly wise Don Quixote would hardly be 
Falstaff or Don Quixote any longer. Hence some have tried| 
to think of immortality rather as the gradual ;ipproximation' 
to a condition that is essentially super-personal. This leads} 
us to another conception that calls for some consideration. 

» Mr. Morton Prince refera to the case of William Slnarp— with hi.s own 
normal personality and that of “Fiona Macleod”—as an illustration of this 
(The Unconscious, pp. 296-9). 
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The general subject of immortality will have to be further 
dealt with in succeeding chapters.’ 

p. The Conception of the Supcr-pcrsonal.—CvLU we attach 
any definite meaning to the conception of a mode of existence 
that is supcr-])crsonal? The term “ Superman ” has been 
a good deal used in recent times ; and certainly it is possible 
to think of beings to whom such a term is not wholly in¬ 
applicable. Some men seem to be so deficient in any fixed 
and distinctive character that they are hardly to be described 
as persons at all. Others have characters .so richly dt'veloped 
that we tend to think of them rather as types of humanity 
at its highe.st tlian as particular individuals. Even such a 
man as Napoleon, as we have already noted, .s|K>ke of himself 
as being “ not a person, but a tiling ” ; and other.s also, 
oliserving his career, might very well think of him almost 
as if he were one of the forces of nature, rather than a 
particular individuality. In more primilivc times, such men 
were apt to be deified. They are thouglit of as being, at 
least in certain respects, free from the limitatioas liy which 
ordinary humanity is characterized. A better example tlian 
'Napoleon would be such a man as Shakespeare, whose life 
as a particular individual seems hardly to count for any¬ 
thing, and who yet in his art .seemed to be able to place 
himself at the point of view of almost every one else, so 
as to comprehend their individual attitudes in his own. Still 
more emphatically, the founders of tlie great religions—the 
Buddha and the Christ—-have tended to be tliought of as 
standing above humanity, and R-prescniing rather the per¬ 
fection at which it aims than a .sfiecial fonn of individuality. 
The latter in particular, .'lecorcling to some accounts of his 
teaching, seems to have thought of a kind of unity in which 
many persons should be included. The conci’ittiun of Clod 
as a Trinity ixiints to the possibility of thinking of a being 
who is not merely one ptirticular penson ; and some recent 
<tonc<>ption.s of the Absolute—notably that of Dr. McTaggart 
—seem to be of a similar draracter. A Jess striking instance, 
but one that is pcrh.'i|)S deserving of consiileration, is to be 
found in the way in which Plato seems to have contrived 
* See especially the summing up in the Note at the end of Book II, Chapter 11 . 
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to mix up the personality of Socrates with his own, so that 
it is difficult to disentangle them. But the subject that 
is thus opened up can only be satisfactorily dealt with by 

considering what is to be understood by a spiritual unity_ 

the conception that is to be discussed in the following chapter. 


10. The Personal Significance of Education.—\n the 
meantime, it may be well to note at this point that the con¬ 
ception of personality leads to a view of education somewhat 
different from that to which we previously had occasion to 
refer. It is the view that is specially connected with what 
appears to have been the original meaning of the term, as 
the drawing out or unfolding of the potentialities that are 
contained or implied in the individual consciousness. This 
was the view of education that was more particularly empha¬ 
sized by Socrates and, at a later time, by Rousseau ; and 
it lies at the basis of the doctrines of many recent theorists 
and educational reformers. Education, from this point of 
view, is a natural growth, which can only be very partially 
assisted by e.xternal cultivation ; and the education of the 
individual, in this sense, may be regarded as going on 

throughout the whole of his life. Goethe thought of his 

self-culture in some such way as this. He was seeking, as 

he put it, to “ raise the pyramid of his being as high as 

possible." It seems to have been in a similar sense that 
Keats spoke of the world as “ the vale of soul-making.” r 
The conception of reincarnation would of course give a ' | 
(Milan.jed meaning to this conception of education. It would | 
be thought of as being carried on throughout a succession r 
of lives, in each one of which the results of the one that | 
went before would be at least implicit, and would be gradually | 
brought to a fuller fruition. This also is a conception toj 
which we may have occasion to return at a later point.^ 

‘ See Mr. A. C. Bradley's Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 222, where the following is 
quoted from one of Keats' letters: “ Do you not see how necessary a world of pain 
and trouble is to school an intelligence and make it a soul ? ... As -vanous as the 
lives of men are, so various become their souls, and thus does God make individual 
beings, sparks of his own essence.” The chapter on education in r. ® 

Principles of SoeM Peconsimetion may also be referred to, as 
emphMli on the development of individuality. Sec also Bosanquets Value and 
Destiny, pp. 63-4, and Pringlo-Pattison's Idea of God, p. 29. 

• Espccialiy in Book UI, Chapters 11 and IV. 
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SPI IITUAL UNI':Y 

:i. Universality of the 5£’//.-“We have seen that there is a 
sense in which the ultimate human point of view may be 
characterized as super-personal. The significance of this has 
now to be more definitely considered. It is gciH'rally recog¬ 
nized that a nation, and still more humanity a.s a whole, 
cannot be regarded as .simply a collection of individuals. 
'Nor does it seem to be enough to say that they are individuals 
with the apprehension of a group supenidtled. Gregarious 
animals might be not unfairly de.scribed in tliis way. 'Pheir 
gregarious instincts may be regarded a.s simply an addition 
to those instincts that are conccirned with the maintenance 
of their individual lives. But in human life at least the 
consciousness of a larger unity is too fundamental to bo 
treated in this way. If there is any one in human form who.se 
chief interest is in the preservation and as.sertion of his own 
individuality, it would, at any rate, be almost univensally felt 
that such a {jcrson is essentially inhuman. The more tyjiirully 
human a man is, tlie more does Ins attitude cease to be a 
purely individual one. 'Phis is seen even in those |»rominrnt 
personalities who arc often thought of as Iteing specially 
self-assertive. Naix.lcon among men of action, Byron among 
men of letters, Fichte among philo inpher-;, might Ik; taken 
as rci)rr'S(‘ntiug a certain emphasis on tlio ego, at a time 
.when the un.settled state of society in Plurope made indi¬ 
vidualism specially prominent. Yet it is very evident that 
one of these can be fairly regarded as individuali.stic. 1'hey 
all repn;H(-nt points of view that are readily adopted by 
many others, and that have a distinctly social .significance. 
Napoleon may have been actuated by personal ambition ; 
but it is certainly to a large extent true, that he was working 
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of Revolution, for the liberation 

despotism and the establishment of social 
J ice. As has been already noted, he regarded himself as 
an instrument for this purpose, rather than as a private indi- 
viaual.i The egoism of Fichte became the basis for a new 
t eory of the State. That of Byron became a sentiment 
or human liberty by which almost the whole educated human 
race was affected, and which tends to provide a fresh bond 
of union among them. Something similar would be true 
of Alexander, of Nietzsche, and of Hobbes, who might perhaps 
be better representatives of individual self-assertion than those 
previously referred to. The attitudes of all such conspicuous 
personalities are typical of human aims in general, and are 
dependent on the larger movements of history. The Hero, 
in Carlyle s language, is never one who fights for his own 
hand, but one who has a better grasp than others of some 
principles that have a general significance for human life. 
His strength lies in his universality ; what is specially indi¬ 
vidual in him is the source of his weakness. And, if this 
is true even of those whose individual personality stands out 
conspicuously in a somewhat self-assertive way, it is still 
more emphatically true of others who are not less notable as 
individuals, but in whom the aspect of self-assertion is more 
definitely absent. If Byron represents something that is not 
simply individual, what is to be said of Homer or Shakespeare 
—^men so little self-assertive as individuals, that their very 
existence has been questioned? If Fichte was not simply an 
individual, what shall we say of Plato, who veiled his own 
personality behind that of others, or of Pythagoras, whose 
specific doctrines were merged in those of his school or 
brotherhood? If Napoleon was more than a person, what 
of the Buddha or the Christ? It would appear, from such 
instances, that the more powerful a man’s individuality is, the 
less is he simply a person ; the more does he become a type 
of humanity in general. And the reason of this seems dear 
enough. It is of the very essence of the human consciouaiess 
to be universal in its outlook. Our ordinary consciousness 
is, indeed, largely concerned with particular things and events, 
cut off to a considerable extent from the whole to which' 
* How far he was sincere in this, ay no doubt be open to question. 
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they belong. But the reflective mind cannot rest in such 
an attitude. The development of our consciousness carries 
us away, by degrees, from such particular objects to the 
apprehension of the general laws by which they are related 
to one another, and to the universals of which they are 
instances. The point of view that is thus reached is not one 
that is peculiar to any individual, but common to all who 
are capable of attaining it. The highest good for human 
beings seems to be necessarily thought of, as Spinoza urged, 
as one that is common to all and that all may equally enjoy. 
And it would seem that every human being is essentially 
aiming at this highest good, and cannot conceive himself 
as fully reaching it without the participation of all others. 
This is pretty fully nxognized in the higher forms of 
religion. The Christ, in particular, proclaims a universal 
kingdom. In poetry also, the almost universal sympathy of 
Shakespeare is generally felt to be his cliief title to .sujiri'macy. 
It is in this sense that we may accept the dictum of Comte, 
that the individual is an abstraction ; and that humanity as a 
whole is the only complott; reality. From this point of view, 
the social unity acquires a deeper .sigiiinr;mc(' than that which 
belongs to it when it is merely regarded as the unity of a 
herd, a group, or a nation.* 

2 . £ov^.—Love is perhaps the. best term tliat we can 
use to express the kind of unity tliat binds persons together 
in a larger whole—love or the sense of brotherhood. It is 
true that we may speak of love as ext.sting below the human 

* In connection with thin, the statement of rrofessor T^rin;ilr4\tt(ist m 
and Personality^ p. 216) may be noticed, self,** he sayn, **i8 a iinkpie 

existence, which is perfectly impennom^ it I may ho speak, h.) other Hclvci-*- 
impervious in a fashion of which the impenetrability of matter hi a faint analogue# 
The self, accordingly, resists invasion ; in its character of self It refuses to admit 
another self within itself/* The self here spoken of wmik! seem to be llie self »l an 
egoist or purely private individuaU No dtmht it is true that ** the heart krioweth 
its own bitterness**; and there is such a thing as**Impenetrable aiotidciiilijectivlty** 
(a phrase of Hegel’s); but, on the whole, the things lli.it we cannot share %vith others 
are things that we are somewhat ashamed to share witli ourselves. For some 
further discussion of thin subject, reference may he made to the book on Pmmmlity 
by Dr. F# B# Jevons (especially pp# I3S™57). Professor Pringlc-Pattison’s more 
recent work on The Idea of God may also he referred to, in which Home of his 
earlier statements have been greatly toned down. Bee especially l^eclwres XIV, XV 
and XX, and more particularly the Note on 38t^* 
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level; and even in human life the term is sometimes applied 
to modes of relation that are not of the kind here in view. 
Various forms of affection—notably maternal affection—seem 
to be almost universal in the animal world. But a relation 
between persons, as persons, has a somewhat different 
character. Aristotle distinguished three main types of friend¬ 
ship or love ; and it is possible that an even larger number 
might properly be recognized. But the most definitely human 
form of it is that in which one person apprehends another as 
an absolute end, an ultimate standard of valuations, in the 
same sense in which he apprdiends himself as such. This 
seems to be what is implied in loving one’s neighbour as 
oneself. Human beings seldom quite adopt this attitude 
towards their neighbours in general; but it is at least more 
often approximated to in the relations between two or a 
small number of individuals. It has sometimes been said 
that such a relationship may be described as “ selfishness 


for two,” or for some larger number ; and it is no doubt 
occasionally true that the attachment between the members 
of a family or other social groups has this somewhat negative 
and exclusive aspect. But, in general, it is probably truer 
to say that one who has learned to appreciate another as 
an end similar to himself, an equally authoritative source of 
valuations, is well on the way to recognize all others as 
having the right to be so regarded. It seems to be the 
chief glory of Christianity to have brought out this aspect 
of human life with! a power never previously known. It has 
not always been very prominent among the upholders of th^ 
religion, who, as Swift said, have sometimes only had enough 
religion to make them hate, not enough to ma e t em 
love one another; but the festival of Christmas has at 
least been adopted as a lasting symbol of this attitude; 
and it lies at the basis of the modem conception of 
Democracy, which is thus distingui^ed fro Ae 
Democracy that was criticized by Hato. P _ 

of Democracy as based on the ideas of Liberty and q ^ y , 
whereas most of its modern supporters ^ 

on that of Fraternity- Now, it may be ^ 
chiefly emphasized in such conceptions *e mtr 
of persons ; but the recognition of a brothernoo p 
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seems to point to a kind of unity that may fairly be called 
super-personal. The conceptions of Liberty and Equality may 
be said to represent the purely individual aspects of human 
life :< that of Fraternity leads us to recognize that individuals 
have an intrinsic unity as pt;rsons. “ Individuality,” as Dr, 
Bosanquet has very finely itxprc.sse.d it,* the principle of 
reality and the consistent whole, takes us on beyond pcr.sonality 
in the strict sense, beyond the consciousness of self which 
is mediated by an opposing not-sclf, into the region where 
we go out of the self and into it by the same inovenient, 
in the quasi-religion of social unity, in knowledge, art, and 
in religion proper. And in all these (‘Niii-rienees, as the 
repellent self-consciou.sness diminishes, and the. sense of unity 
with the world and with man becomes pre-etninent—in all 
these individuality is strengthened, and the seif, though less 
in oppo.sition to a not-self, is more itself, and i.s more at 
home. And when freedom and spontaneity retidi their climax 
in religion the self no longer insists on its exedusive claim, 
and the whole being goes out together into tlu^ service which 
is perfect freedom.” Of course, it seems clear th;it the super¬ 
personal in this sense includes the })crsonal. I'liis also seems 
to be represented in Christianity by the eonecjititni of the 
Divine as including three Persons.* With this may be com¬ 
pared Dr. McTaggart’s conception of the Aljsolute, as con¬ 
sisting of a number of immortal persons, bound together 
by love .3 

3 . 'Human IdcaJs.-Humixn beings may try to satisfy 
themselves for a tim«! with a good that is purely individual, 
or limited to a few with wlnonr they are siiecially connected ; 
but, as rational beings, they cannot in the end be content 
witli this. Reason constantly holds up before us the con¬ 
ception of universality ; and this becomes for us a conscience, 
forbidding us to be satisfied with anything that is not common 
to humanity, or, as Walt Whitman put it, with tmything for 
which others do not have the (‘(juiv.-dent. Tlie conc<.q>tion 
of Fraternity is inseparable frotn rationality ; and the con- 

* Principk of Individualify -md Valm^ pp, 370'«l* 

* For interpretation of thin, nm the Mote at the end of Book HB 

I Studks in Hcgeitm chapter 
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ception of Fraternity leads to the demand that all should 
have the utmost Liberty that is attainable, and that Equality 
of conditions and opportunities should be, as far as possible, 
secured. Reason leads us to see, further, that the goods that 
It is specially important to secure for all mankind are those 
that have intrinsic value—Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. These 
aims are personal, in the sense that they have to be con¬ 
sciously realized ; but they are super-personal, in the sense 
that they are thought of as belonging to a community of 
persons, rather than to separate individuals. Truth, for 
instance, in any complete sense of the term, can hardly be 
attained by any one human being. The torch is passed from 
hand to hand, and by degrees there is an illumination in 


which all can participate. Things of beauty are “ a joy 
for ever,” and are gradually made accessible to a larger 
and larger number. Goodness is cultivated by suitable 
education, and the opportunities for its exercise are made 
more and more abundant by improvements in social con¬ 
ditions. The ideals that are thus set before us are ideals 
for man, rather than for men ; but to say that they are 
for man is to say that they are continuously to be made 
accessible to all men. This conception of a devclc-p'r.g 
humanity, if taken by itself, represents in the main the point 
of view of Positivism. Mankind is, from this point of view, 
thought of as a single whole, pressing forw^ard to the realiza¬ 
tion of his supreme good, through the gradual control of 
surrounding conditions, which he conquers by understanding 
them. No5e learns by degrees to steer the course of the 
objects with which it has to deal; so that man becomes, 
as it were, the god of the world in which he lives. 


Glory to Man in the highest! for Man is the master of things. 


Unhappily, however, reflection seems to show that man is 
not altogether the master of things ; nor is it easy to see 
any definite prospect of his becoming so. At any rate, the 
thought of an ultimate good as something, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, that can be done and achieved by man, seems to 
postulate a general conception of the universe that we inhabit 
as presenting conditions that are more or less amenable to 
the control of human choice. This will h ve to be more 
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fully considered in the next chapter ; but in the meantime, 
some points bearing upon it may be noticed here. 

4. The Conception of the Superhuman —thought of 
a spiritual unity seems to carry us inevitably beyond what 
is purely human. The struggle to achieve the human good 
would be a futile one if it were perpetually thwarted by the 
conditions of the universe in which human life is carried on; 
and it would not be a very hopeful one if it were not, in 
some degree, helped by these conditions. The possibility 
of attaining truth, for instance, seems to prcsuiiposn that 
the universe that we inhabit is one that is essentially intel¬ 
ligible. If it is a chaos, the end that we seek may be 
expected for ever to elude us. Any truth that we could 
hope to reach would, iti that case, be only truth in the 
pragmatic sense—i.e. beliefs that serve our practical 
for the time. The causal order, for instance, would have to 
be interpreted, as it was by Hume, not as a definitely objec¬ 
tive condition of our univcu-.se, but as e.ssentially .signifying 
merely a habit that we form, as tlie brutes do, of exiM-cting 
a certain regularity, which, within certain limits, turns out 
to be justified by results. Similarly, the eflort after the 
realization of what is beautiful would be a futile; one if the 
universe that wc inhabit did not lend it.scilf to the priKluciion 
and preservation of beautiful objects. Ileauty would, in that 
case, have to be regarded as little more than a subjective 
aspiration. Goodiu;.ss, being more purely a human attitude, 
might be thought to I)c less dt;])cndt;nt on the structure of 
our universe. But if gooclncs.s is rightly regarded as con¬ 
sisting cssettlially in the love or choice of wliat i.s true and 
bc-autiful, its value would sccan to be dependent on the reality 
of these. If there is any truth in Browning’s summary— 

0 world an God lias mado it 1 All i» boaaty; 

And knowing ihk in love ; and love ii d«ty, 

it would seem that, if we could not “ know this," duty would 
be foolishness. Thus it apijcars, on the whole, that to recog¬ 
nize a reality in the .spiritual unity of mankind is also to 
recognize; that the univer.se in which we live is essentially 
a spiritual wliolc j or at least a whole tliat is somehow in 
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harmony with our spiritual demands. We can hardly have 
a real love of humanity without some appreciation of the con¬ 
ditions in which human life is carried on. If we do not 
love nature, as well as man, a large part of human life must 
seem unlovable, and the remainder must appear to be some¬ 
what futile. Hence the conception of a spiritual unity of 
mankind leads us almost inevitably to a religious conception 
of the universe, and not merely to a religion of humanity. The 
consideration of this, however, must be deferred to the following 
chapters. For the pz-esent it must suffice to notice that the 
human attitude is one of pursuit and gradual progress, rather 
than of any complete attainment of the good that we have 
in view. A few remarks on the significance of human pro¬ 
gress may here be in place. But first we must refer briefly 
to the conception of a General Will. 

•5. The General W///.—Rousseau expressed the solidarity 
of a community by the conception of a general will, and his 
statements on this subject are in a high degree enlightening.* 
This is certainly a very convenient way of summing up certain 
important aspects of human life ; but it is apt to be some¬ 
what misleading- Strictly speaking, will or choice would 
seem to be an attitude that belongs to Individuals, though 
their choice may be directed to objects that are of social 
importance, rather than of individual importance, and may 
be influenced by considerations that, simply as individuals, 
they would hardly feel. What is meant by a general will is 
essentially similar to what has been previously referred to 
as general knowledge.® Just as an individual does not always 
know the grounds for that choice which is c;x[)rcssecl in his 
beliefs, so he does not always know the grounds for the 
choice that is cxpri'ssixl in overt action. His more purely 
individual acts depend on the values that he attaches to the 
objects that he chooses ; but in very many cases he accepts 
his valuations from the community to which he belongs. Even 
in economic transactions we do not, in general, give for the 

* Ref^irence should be made to Professor C. E. Vaugbaids very valuable In¬ 
troduction to his edition of Rousseau’s political writings, and to the Appendix in 
which he contrasts the views of Rousseau with those of Fichte, 

* Book I, Chapter IX,, § 3. 
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articles that we purchase what they are worth to us, but 
rather the price that is determined by the state of the market. 
Something similar is true in actions of a different kind. A 
statesman is moved by considerations which, as a private 
individual, might not greatly appeal to him. A soldier is 
ready to give his life for causes which, as an individual, 
he may scarcely value at all. An architect may build better 
than he knows, through tlie influence of aesthetic demands 
that have grown up within his community, though the grounds 
for them may not be clearly apprehended by any one indi¬ 
vidual. A writer, even when his utterances have an interest 
for all time, expresses to a large extent the ideas of his 
age. There is a system of valuations built up in any com¬ 
munity, by influences that it would be difficult to analyse 
with any completeness ; and the choice of individuals, 
especially when they are acting on behalf of the community, 
is often determined by tliese in ways of which they are 
hardly conscious. The presence of sucli a system is recog¬ 
nized in such phrases as “ the soul of a people,’* “ the 
conscience of the civilized world,” and other similar expres¬ 
sions. Indeed, even our more purely individual valuations 
grow up by processes that could not easily be explained. 
Cupid is not the only blind gotl who moves men to ends 
that are rather felt than knowir. 

But it is not altogether satisfactory to treat such facts 
as implying a general will; since it i.s only as focussed in 
some individual consciousness that they give rise to choice. 
Rousseau, I tliink, did not really intend to lay any special 
emphasis on volontL He was himself much more a man 
of feeling than of will; and I think he meant mainly to 
emphasize a community of .sentiment, rather than of volition. 
This applies also to Schiller, who did much to emphasize 
the spirit of national unity. It was Fichte and some of 
his followers, rather than Rou,s.se.au, who laid the emplmsLs 
on will, and thus treated the community as if it ^were an 
individual entity. When this is done, it is no longer tlie 
community that is n-garded as the embodiment of the spiritual 
unity of mankind, but rather the State as exi>re.ssing in action 
the community’s valuations. But, as Green has urged,* we 
* Prolegomena to Ethics, Book III, chapter li, 1184. 
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cannot “ suppose a national spirit and will to exist except 
as the spirit and will of individuals, affected in a certain 
way by intercourse with each other and by the history of 
the nation.” The action of the State is either that of a 
monarch or that of a number of persons who decide things 
by their votes. Of course, the monarch has his advisers ; 
and, if the governing body is a number of persons, they 
discuss their policy with one another, and have an eye to 
the opinions and wishes of others as well as themselves. 
In this sense, it is no doubt true that their wills have a 
certain generality; but this is true of the will of any indi¬ 
vidual—unless he is extremely “ wilful ”—even in his most 
private affairs. The danger of applying the conception 
specially to the State is that it tends to represent it as a 
sort of divinity ; whether this takes the form of a recognition 
of the divine right of a monarch or of that of the vox 
populL Such a will would seem to have individuality without 
responsibility ; and this way of thinking of it leads naturally 
to its enthronement as an unaccountable power, after the 
manner of Treitschke. Against this it is important to urge 
that the State does indeed embody a certain power. It is 
a powerful mechanism designed to maintain justice and human 
welfare. In so far as its legislative and executive actions 
are based upon the system of valuations that has been built 
up within the life of the community, it may be said to 
express certain general purposes ; but only in the sense in 
which we might make a similar predication of a cathedral 
or a railway train, or even of fashions in dress. The State, 
of course, has much larger functions than any of these things, 
and much more deliberation is generally devoted to its work. 
It is the. greatest of all the servants of the community; 
but it may very well prove a bad master. It makes laws 
and roads for us~the two great legacies of the Roman 
Empire to the modern world—-and it is capable of many 
other forms of organization. But free peoples are constantly 
mending their laws and their roads, and even the general 
organization of the State itself. As Walt Whitman said, 
they “ think lightly of the laws ’’—not in the sense that 
they do not obey, them, but that they recognize their pro¬ 
visional character, and are always ready to adjust them to, 
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new conditions.* They recognize also that they are citizens 
of the universe, and not merely of the particular State 
to which they happen to belong. With these cautions, 
we may still accept the ccaiceiition of a general will as a 
useful one .2 

‘6. The Interpretation of Progress .—In order to attach 
any definite meaning to progress, it is necessary to have 
a clear conception of the end to which it is directed. This 
we find in the view of human life as aiming at the ideals 
of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. It is evident that what is 
commonly called progress is not always, in any definite way, 
an advance towards these ultimate aims. Rousseau ques¬ 
tioned whether the advancement of the arts and sciences in 
his time involved any real improvement in the essentials of 
human life ; and a similar doubt has often been raised with 
regard to the highly materialized civilization of our own age. 
It may be asked whether we have made any real advance 
on the type of life that was to be found in ancient Athens 
or in the best times of the Catholic organiz:ition of TCuropc. 
Some would even point back to much more primitive con¬ 
ditions of human life. Hence there lias arisen some doubt 
whether there is any real progress in the life of humanity 
at all. One thing at least must be allowed. It could not 
easily be shown that there is any inevitable tendency to 

* The statement of Ad.amson is, I think, worth quoting here. “ A State as It 
exists at any moment may be a noble product of luniian effort, potent tor goml in 
innumerable ways, but never is it to be rejjarderl as final, as an end in itself, as other 
than a way in which the general spirit of humanity lias expressed itscif under 
particular conditions. And the cliaiif'es of a State nr system of States seem to me 
to liavc significance only when rcKardod in relation to the movements of humjm 
thinkinK and feelinf,' from which they spring and to wliicli in turn they communicate 
impulse and direction” (Development of Mmlern Philowphy, vol. ii, pp. 

” The best recent treatment of ttic gener.al will is that contained in Dr. 
BosajKiuet's Philosophicat Theoty of the State. There is hardly anything to be 
objected to in his manner of dealing with it; but I think it is important to di»> 
tinguish, more definitely than he has done, between the State as such and other 
modes of spiritual unity. Some recent lHX>ks are worth referring to in this 
connection—especially perhaps the lectures on Nationality by Dr. Holland Rose. 
“ The nation," he says (p. 139), “ needs the Stiite to endow it with hands and feet. 
Hut the nation remains the directing agency vitalizing and directing the bixly 
politic. But bcliind the nation again there is the growing spirit of humanity, 
expressing itself in literature, religion, art, and many other ways." See also 
Mr. Russell’s Prindptes of Social ReconstrucUon, chapter H, 
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advancement in human life. Progress is, in general, only 
brought about by the conscious choice of the good by 
individuals, and by the concentration of effort on its attain¬ 
ment. It may, however, be urged that the effort after such 
a good is never wholly absent from the human consciousness. 
It is chiefly obscured by the fact that it has often to be 
pursued indirectly ; and that the end may be concealed by 
the means that have to be adopted in the search for it. It 
is no doubt true, particularly in our own time, that the 
instruments used for the ordering of human life have some 
tendency to overwhelm the life itself. “ Things are in the 
saddle, and ride mankind.” This opposition between the 
machinery of life and life itself has been much emphasized 
by M. Bergson.' It is probably right to add, however, that 
most of the suljsidiary ends to which human beings devote 
themselves can be used as means for the attainment of the 
higher ends. The pursuit of individual pleasure is probably 
the most serious obstacle ; but the fact that individuals are 
free to pursue pleasure implies that they have a certain free¬ 
dom to pursue other ends if they choose. The advance 
of the special sciences may have somewhat blunted the 
religious sense ; but the co-ordination of the sciences must 
at least expand our outlook on the universe. The develop¬ 
ment of the mechanical arts may have destroyed some forms 
of beauty ; but, when we learn to use the mechanical arts 
for their proper purposes, we may be freer to devote ourselves 
to objects of beauty once more. At any rate, it is in general 
true that little of what was valuable in the jDast is destroyed 
beyond the possibility of recall. .We still learn from the 
Greeks and from many other older civilizations ; and there 
is nothing to prevent us from appropriating everything that 
was best in them. The highest ends arc not dependent, in 
any direct way, on external conditions. By taking thought, 
we can make steady progress towards them. 

The chief doubts with regard to the reality of progress 
in recent times are due to that theory of evolution, of which! 

* One of his moat striking illustrations is in his recent little book on The 
Meaning of the which is traced to the dominance of State-machinery in 

Germany. How far this particular application is just, we are probably not at 
present In a position to judge quite fairly. 

23 
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Weismann is the most prominent representative, according 
to which acquired characteristics are not inherited. It is 
doubtful whether that doctrine has been fully established; 
but at least it seems to have been so far proved as to render 
impossible the kind of optimism that was based by Herbert 
Spencer upoir the Lamarckian theory ; and has led to the 
kind of despair of human i)rogress that has been eloquently 
set forth by Mr. Bernard Shaw in Man and Super man. The 
only refuge, it would seem, is to be found in the somewhat 
desperate attempt at artificial selection (dcspcn'atc at least 
in the present state of our knowledge) > with a view to the 
breeding of the Supennan. But this view rests on a too 
individualistic conception of human i>r()gress. The modern 
individual may not in himself be in any way supt-rior to his 
fathers, and yet may have a spiritual inheritance that raises 
him above them. Talbot was not the only man whose indi¬ 
viduality was but the shadow of himself. A modem school¬ 
boy has access to knowledge that was unattainable by 
Aristotle ; and it is not only to knowledgi^ tliat such access 
is provided. There is also access to new possibilities of 
feeling and action, to finer valuations and more adequate 
means of expression, and these are by no means confined to 
supermen. Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evoluinm, crude as in 
many respects it was, had at least the merit of calling atten¬ 
tion to this more social conception of progp-os, in opposition 
to the doctrine of Spencer. Tlic achievements of great men 
would indeed l)c somewhat futile if the fruits of their labours 
did not, in some degree, live on in the common consciousness 
of mankind. Even (larlylc', who wa.s no great believer in 
progress, recognized this much.® 

* I do not mean to deny Unit nuicli tnight bo litarned Mill accomplisbecl by a 
carefnl Jitudy of eugenics. Bui the tlinicuIlicH in tlic way its immediate applica¬ 
tion that were uri^ed by Hmsley in tire Brt>lc|^nme.na to his Bwiuium ami Bthks 
iCdieckd Essays, vol. lx, pp. appear htdl to retain tlieir force against such 
proposals as are liere referred to* Mr. liratlley’i “ethical surgery*' appears to 
me to he open to similar objectitms. See iakrtmimmi Jaurnal af Eikics, voL Iv. 
Mr, RusseirH suggestions {Prtndpies of Hodat Eecofisimcinm, chapter vi) may be 
more practicable, but would need to tic very carefully thought out,. 

» The conception progress cannot be adequately considered wtthonl reference 
to the aense in whicli the reality of the tinteqiroceis is to be recognixcct. feor 
further remarks bearing upon it in this connection, see Book III, Chapter IV, || 7, 
and 9» 
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7. The Source of Moral Obligation. —^The conception of 
spiritual unity that has now been indicated furnishes us withi 
the ultimate source of moral obligation. This has to be 
distinguished from the kind of obligation that is supplied 
by custom or law. Tire most primitive conception of moral 
obligation is no doubt based on the simple consciousness of 
the group as a source of customary observances or definite 
laws. It is this type of morality that is not unfairly described 
by Nietzsche’s phrase “slave morality.” When there is a 
definite distinction in a group between the rulers and the 
ruled, the latter are simply subject to the “ general will ” 
of the fonner. The proper antithesis to “ slave morality,” 
however, would seem to be the morality of freemen, not the 
morality of masters. The morality of masters, as Nietzsche 
conceived it, is based on the “ Will to Power,” whereas the 
morality of freemen is based on the Will to Truth, Beauty, 
and Goodness. Such a morality, as Kant urged, is a morality, 
both of master and servant; it is a morality of beings who 
recognize themselves as belonging to a kingdom of ends, 
in which they are at once lawgivcn-s and suljjccts of the law. 
Its authority is the authority of reason. As rational beings, 
we recognize that there are conditions under which Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness can be most adequately realized. These 
conditions are not always easy to discover; but, so far as 
they can be discovered, they carry with them their own 
authority for all rational beings. In Butler’s language, they, 
have genuine authority, as contrasted with the external force. 
of the group or master, 

8. The Significance of the Individual Life.—'lh.e, indi¬ 
vidual who recognizes himself as a member of such a spiritual 
unity has to be thought of in a somewhat different way from 
the individual who is simply conscious of himself as a member 
of a group or as a self-assertive personality. Plato’s Republic, 
inspiring as in many respects it is, has the fatal defect that 
the individual citizens are regaialed in it as little more than 
means to the life of the whole. Each citizen is to have a 
special function in the life of the State, and is to Ije trained 
simply for the fulfilment of that function. When he is, for 
any considerable time, incapacitated for this, he is to be 
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ruthlessly cast aside. He is a wheel in a great mechanism, 
and has no value, apart from that. This view is adopted 
by Plato in opposition to what he conceives as the democratic 
view, the view of Liberty and Equality—i.c. tite view of 
individual self-assertion, limited only by the self-assertion of 
others. Against this assertion of individual rights, Plato urges 
that the only real right of the individual is his right to 
the position for which he is fitted in the life of the whole. 
iWhat is due to him is simply his duty. He is entitled to 
secure the place in which he can exercise his special function 
to the best advantage, and to the education and instruments 
that are required for the proper disf^iargt; of that fuitction. 
Similar views have been taken by more recent oj)poncuts of 
democracy, such as Carlyle and Ruskin j and perhaps the 
orgauization of modern Germany may be taken as the nearest 
approximation to tlie subordination of the individual to the 
life of the whole. Now, it may be conceded that the only 
right of the individual is to be allowed to perform his duty ; 
but what Plato and others seem not to have sufficiently recog¬ 
nized is, that, in order to do his duty proj^crly, he must be 
free to choose it and able to see that it is his duty. He 

must learn to realize, at least in some degree, that the life 

of the whole to which he belongs is his own life. In the 
case of the rulers Plato recognizes this; but not for 

the citizens in general.’ No doubt, even in our modem 
democracies it is difficult to realize such an ideal, even in 
an aiqjroximate way. Perhaps it cannot be arliajuatidy 
realized without considerable modification in many of our 
institutions and modes of governiui-nt. But it is at least 

more and more r<HT>;;nizcd iliat it is only by some tolerable 
realization of it tliat a propci-Iy human life can be secured. 

9. Corporate Immortatity.—WG may now inquire, how this 
view of ^ spiritual unity affects the demand for personal 
immortality. That it must modify it to some extent, seems 
clear. The individual who recognizes himself as a member 
of a .sjiiritual unity could at least hardly seek for any con- 

> The doctrine of immortality set forth in the last Book of Blato’s Republic may 
have been intended to serve as a corrective, to the conception of the life of the 
Individual as being cv)mpU;tcIy merged in that of the State. 
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tinuance of his own life in separation from the whole to 
which he belongs. Nor would he seek, it would appear, for, t 

the continuance of those limitations tliat are specially charac- | 

teristic of his existence at particular moments. It may be i 

doubted, for instance, whether he would desire the resur- | 

rection of his body ; and yet, as we have noted, it would i 

seem that without this many of the characteristics that we 
commonly associate with die personality of the individual 
would disappear. The individual who thinks of himself as ^ 

a member of a spiritual whole is aiming at the realization 
of an ideal ; and it is for that ideal that he desires per¬ 
sistence, rather than for what belongs more peculiarly to 
himself. Indeed, even the individual who specially values 
his own personal existence, would hardly wish for the 
persistence of every particular aspect of it. The child does 
not, in general, desire to persist as a child, but rather to 
become a man ; and yet this involves a considerable change; 
iit his personality. Similarly, the individual who has realized,; 
in any considerable degree, tlie nature of the ultimate aim 
for which he strives, does not desire the persistence of his 
limited nature, but rather the attainment of a more perfect 
mode of being. He thinks of his present life, no doubt, 
as the child also does, as having a certain continuity with 
that more perfect life at which he aims ; but the identity 
may be one that covers a great deal of difference. He thinks 
of himself as playing a certain part in the development of 
the higher mode of being at which he aims. He thinks of 
that higher mode of being as somctiiing more comprehensive, 
in which his present life would bo, in some sense, contained. 

He thinks also of the lives of other persons with! whom he 
co-operates as aiming at a similar realization. Can it properly 
be said that, in thus thinking of himself and others, he 
desires personal immortality either for himself or for others? 

There are some aspects of this question that we must still 
Ijostponc for further consideration. In the meantime, it may 
be urged that the desire for immortality is, at any rate, not 
purely a desire for individual persistence. A parent, conscious 
of the limitations of his own life, is often chiefly anxious 
to see the things at which he more or less unsuccessfully 
aimed, carried out more adequately by his children. A poet 
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or artist may value chiefly the immortality of his works, as 
embodying the finest aspirations of his individual life. 
Socrates is made immortal in the dialogues of Plato ; and 
one may wonder whether either of the two would have wished 
for any better immortality.' On the other hand, it may be 
urged that such immortality as this docs not affect the lives 
of the great majority of mankind. Many have no children, 
or only children who disappoint their fondest hopes. They, 
are unable also to embody their best thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions in enduring work ; nor have they a Plato at hand 
who will do it for them. Some, again, may feel, like Goethe, 
that, though they have accorui)lish(;d something, tliere is still 
much that they arc impelled to attempt. .With reference to 
this last point, it might of course be asked whether one is 
fairly entitled to demand that all that he might have done 
should actually be achieved by himself. In any case, it 
would seem that, even for a Goethe, there would come a 
jKtint at which he would Itave to ri'cog'nize that he had 
developed everything that properly belonged to his special 
individuality. One would suj)posc that he might then be 
ready to say ‘‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy .servant depart 
in peace.” Hence it may be doubted at least whether more 
than a limited kind of personal immortality is really demanded 
—immortality up to the point at which the vein is worked out. 
Reflection on this has led a good many in the .Western 
world to a conception of immortality closely akin to that 
which has long been current in the East—that of successive 
incarnations terminating at last in the state that is descrilw'd 
as Nirvana. On this conception some remarks may have 
to be made at a later point.® 

'lo. The Spiritual Sipiifkance of Education,—Wc have 
already noted some different ways in wliich education may 
be conceived. It may be rcgmrdcd as the process of initia¬ 
tion into the spirit of the group, or as tlie process by which 

* George Eliot's lines about joiniog “tha chair invisible '* are too fsimlhar to call 
for special reference* Perliaps the best account of the conception of corporate 
Immortality is that given by Samuel Butler (the author of Ermhon) In hk Essay 
** flow to make the ilcst of Life.*' See also J* S. Milfs Three Emys mt Meliimh 
.especially pp* iiS-22. 

* See especially the Note at tlie end of B'Ook IIL 
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an individual personality is unfolded. We have now to notice 
a conception of culture which may be said to include and 
harmonize these rival doctrines. If we think of education 
as the process of initiation into the spiritual heritage of man- \ 

kind, we have to regard it as dealing both with what comes 
from within and with what is imbibed from the surrounding 
atmosphere. I-Ialf of our heritage we bring with us, and 
half of it we have to win. Even what we inherit is a 
potentiality that we have still to make our own. 

Was ciu ererbt von deinen Viitern hast, 

Erwirb cs, um es zn besitxen. 

But part of it lies hidden in our inborn dispositions and 
tendencies to valuation, part of it in the institutions and 
customs by which we are surrounded, part of it—perhaps the 

richest part.in tlie treasures of human wisdom which have 

only been to a .small e.xtont embodied in any definite forms, 
but which may gradually be made accessible to us. Glimpses 
of them are caught chiefly from the words of the poets and 
the sages -words that do not belong peculiarly to any time 
or place, but express rather what is essential to the spirit 
of humanity in all times and places. What is described 
as moral and religious education is specially concerned with 
this. Plato gives us glimpses of it throughout his Republic ; 
and the account of education in Goethe's Wilhelm 'Mpister 
is also concerned with it. It almost requires a genius like 
that of Plato or Goethe to give an account of it. In ordinary 
discourse it is apt to be profaned. But fine teachers con¬ 
trive to give it, often in a manner that is almost unconscious ; 
and any education that docs not in some way contain it is 
indeed “ secular ” and inhuman.* 

11. The Foundations of Ethics and Social Philosophy,— 

The sciences of Ethics and Social Philosophy are the special 
subjects that are concerned with the spiritual unity of man¬ 
kind. Ethics deals with it as the foundation of moral 
obligation and Social Philosophy as the foundation of the 

* In recent times, the writings c»f Mr. E. O. A. Holmes and the work of the 

Civic and Moral Education League are perhaps the most notable contributions 
from diferent points of view, to this aspect of the subject. 
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ideal ordering of human communities. It is convenient, as 
we have already noted, to distinguish the latter from what is 
now commonly known as Sociology. Sociology is in the 
main concerned with the actual structure and growth of human 
societies. I'he ultimate ends that are involved in such com¬ 
munities can hardly be entirely ignored in such a study, but 
they tend to be relegated to a subordinate place. Even 
Aristotle scparaUal Ethics from Politics in a way that Plato 
did not attempt; and it can hardly be doubted that the 
separation tended to greater clearness in the treatment of 
detailed j)roblcms. There is a similar advantage in dividing 
what Aristotle understood by Politics into the part that is 
mainly historical and di'.sc:rij)live and the part that is con¬ 
cerned rather with ideal aims j though it is no doubt true 
that all such scpanitions are to some extent artificial. 
The living soul and the living body can hardly be divided, 
either in an individual or in a society ; but, in both cases, 
the study of the structure and growth of the organic unity, 
can be dislingui.shed from the study of the ,sj>iritual power 
that works tlirough it and directs it towards ideal ends.* 

* The recent book on Community by Ik*oft?ssor Maciver luw tlirt>wn a gocxl 
deal of fresh li|^ht on this subject, especially on the place of institutioiig in the 
development of social life. On the tlistinclion between Sma'al I^hilosophy and 
Sociology, reference slioukl be made to A Phitosophy of Sodai ProgrmSf by 
Professor E* J. Urwick. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GENERAL STRUCTURE OF OUR 
UNIVERSE 

I. Transition to Cosmic Unity—Wh&n we pass from the con¬ 
ception of a spiritual unity of mankind to the thought of 
the Universe as a connected whole, we are confronted by, 
problems of very great difficulty, with which we can only 
hope to deal in a somewhat tentative fashion. There have, 
indeed, been many brave attempts to deal with it; and it 
cannot be said that they have been wholly fruitless, even if 
none of them has been completely successful. Some of the 
early attempts that were made in India are highly instruc¬ 
tive ; but, in general, they appear to be suggestive rather 
than logically coherent, resting on intuitions to which it is 
difficult to give exact form or to provide a basis that can 
be established by cogent argument. The early Greek specu¬ 
lations appear to be partly traceable to Oriental sources. 
Most of them have a certain clearness, and they helped to 
give definiteness to mathematical and physical conceptions, 
and to lay the foundations of logical method ; but they 
did not furnish any intelligible theory of the Cosmos. 
Plato, by his doctrine of a system of universal forms, to bej 
interpreted by means of the conception of the Good, sought 
to represent the whole of reality as being in its essence 
spiritual; but he failed to give any intelligible interpretation 
of the material world and of the particular living beings; 
that we know. Aristotle’s theory of a hierarchy of forms,'; 
imposed upon a primitive material, gives us a more syste-i 
matic synopsis of the universe, and supplies an excellent basisj 
for the study of the particular sciences, but fails to provide 
any ultimate explanation. Plotinus was profoundly sugges-| 
tive, but seems to have left his theory somewhat vague.? 

347 
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Aquinas discussed special problems with great acumen, but 
does not appear to have provided a really fresh construction. 
Spinoza’s system has a great show of iogic.-il method and 
thorough coherence ; but it has the fatal defect of contain¬ 
ing a dualism that is at once affirmed and denied." That 
of Leibniz, though showing great lucidity on particular points, 
appears to be incoherent as a whole. Tluit of Hegel, though 
weak in its interpretation of nature, has {lerhaps a' better 
claim than any otlier to be regarded as a logically coherent 
whole; but it is not easy either to justify it in detail or to 
understand its final outcome. Among inore recent attemjas, 
that of Mr. Bratlley is certainly one of tlte most remarkable ; 
but it seems to bo strongcT on the critical than on the con- 
stmetive side. On the whole, we cannot appeal to any 
metaphysical system as claiming absolute validity j and we 
must be content to struggle along as best we may. 

It is evident that it is very difficult to form a coherent 
view of the universe as a whole; and this is perhaps not 
surprising. It may be well to begin by, trying to see clearly 
what we understand by, the universe, and what we mean 
by asking whether it can be regarded 'as a co.smos. The 
full implications of the couc(;p(ion of a co.smos will have to 
be considered later. In the meantime, it seems clear that 
its primtiry implication is that of a system that can be xe- 
gardecl as being, in Spinoza’.s phrase, causa sui. llie modes 
of unity that have been considered up to this point cannot 
be so described. Even spiritual unity is not self-explanatory, 
so long as it has to be regarded as develititing in relation 
to a more or less alien world. What we have now to con¬ 
sider is whether the universe as a whole can Iks conceived 
as a self-exj)lanaiory system. But what do we mean by the 
universe as a whole? Clearly wc do not mean the totality 
of things as at present known Jts existing ; but we do mean 
something that at least includes that totality of things. Hence 
it may be well to begin by asking how that totality of tilings 
presents itself to us when we view it reflectively. This we 

* A aimilar remark might be made on the point of view to %vhich the term 
** Monism'* is at present most commonly applled”™»the point of view of which 
Haeckel is the most prominent representative. It ieems, in rolity, to contaiii an 
unsolved dnalLsm. Bee the article ** Monism/' by Ih’ofessor Enclccn, in the Emycl0- 
pmim Qf Bei'igiou and Ethics* 
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may characterize as the human universe—i.e. it is the universe 
as at present apprehended by the human consciousness. How- 
far that universe can properly be regarded as the whole 
universe, to which the conception of a cosmos might be 
applied, is another question. But, at any rate, it seems clear 
that the whole universe must include the universe as human 
beings apprehend it. 

2. The \Hwman Universe .—^The universe as known to' 
human beings is evidently a somewhat variable system, though 
some of its general features may be taken as constant. The 
universe as known to Empedocles and Anaxagoras was a 
very different universe from that which was known to Newton 
and Kant; and, even since the time of Kant, there have been 
considerable changes in the way in whiclt it is conceived by, 
instructed and reflective minds, quite apart from any attempts 
at ultimate philosophical interpretation. Yet even the universe 
as known to Empedocles and Anaxagoras was very different 
from that rci)rcscnted in the Homeric poems ; and that again 
was very different from the universe as it is apprehended by, 
a savage or by a child. To an uninstructed person the 
universe is little more than the totality of things that can 
be readily observed within the particular portion of the earth’s 
.surface on which his life is passed. For Homer it was a 
rather more extended surface, surrounded by the ocean stream, 
and completed by the conjecture of unearthly regions and 
supernatural powers. To Empedocles and Anaxagoras it pre- 
.sented itself as a more coherent system, with the known 
portion of the earth’s surface as centre, and with a con¬ 
ception of the whole as a definite order, arranged in accord¬ 
ance with certain intelligible principles. For Newton and 
Kant, on the other hand, the earth and all that is upon it 
were but a minute fraction of an immense system, bound 
together by certain known laws, but as a ‘whole not easily, 
intelligible, instracted people at the present time think of 
the universe as an even vaster and more complex system 
than that which was conceived by Newton and Kant; and 
they have a much more complete knowledge of die special 
laws that are involved in the changes both of the material 
system that is apprehended and of the conscious processes 
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of individual minds ; but the explanation of the whole can 
hardly be said to have become much easier. Nor have we 
any definite reason to suppose that we have come to the end 
of the process by which the extent and complexity of the 
universe, as apprehended by human thought, have been 
enlarged. 

Now, it is pretty obvious to every one that the universe, 
as apprehended by Homer or by Empedocles and Anaxagoras, 
could not have been conceived as a cosmos ; because their 
knowledge of the structure of the whole was too inadequate 
to furnish a basis for any ultimate intcrj)ndation of it. That 
this is tnie even of the universe as apprelu'mlcd by Newton 
and Kant, would probably be generally admitted ; and we 
may fairly suspect that it is true even of the universe as 
we now know it. Hence, when we ask whetlier the. universe 
can be regarded as a cosmos, we must not be supposixl to 
mean the universe as known by human beings, either now 
or at any other time. This being the case, it may be thought 
to be a somewhat vain inquiry. But this would not be an 
altogether fair inference. .We may at lea.st he able to deter¬ 
mine the exact meaning of the inquiry ; and we may be 
able to consider whether there are any features in the universe 
as we know it which make it either necessary or probable 
that it should be regarded eitlier as in itself a cosmos or 
as a part of a more cumpndK'iisixc cosmic unity. 

The univetrse, as ai)pn'hendi'il by human beings at any 
time, or its general features as apprehended at all times, 
may be referred to as the phenomenal world, or the world 
of appe.'iranccc This does not neces.sarily mean that it i.s 
in any way unreal ; but only that we recognize its incom¬ 
pleteness, and that, if we could apprehend it in a more 
complete way, our conception of its general structure might 
be consi<Ierably altered. In order to bring this out, it may 
be well to call attention to some of the more gisiend features 
of the universe as we at present know it. Some of these seem 
to belong to it in all the phases of human c.xiKiricna; : others 
may belong only to the present phase of our apprehension of 
I the universe. When we have noticed these, we shall be in 
I a better position to consider (i) whether the universe as we 
J know it can be regarded as a cosmos; (3) if not, what 
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changes in our apprehension of it would be necessary in I 
order that the conception of a cosmos might be applied to ' 
it; (3) whether there are any features in the universe as ! 
we know it that would justify us in affirming or denying ; 
that it is a cosmos or a part of a cosmos. 

'3. Univet^sdls, Orders, nd Particular Things.—\t will be 
convenient to begin this inquiry by returning to some con¬ 
siderations that were put forward at an earlier stage. iWe 
may at least say of tire human universe, or the phenomenal 
world, that it consists of a number of particular things that 
either appear in the conscious experience of particular indi¬ 
viduals, or can be inferred as objects that would so appear 
under assignable conditions. Now, it has already been urged) 
that particular things, in general, may be regarded as the) 
meeting-points of universals in orders. This fire, for instance,^ 
seems to contain brightness, redness, warmth, extension, of^ 
certain degrees and amounts, all apprehended by me at this 
moment of time, and recognized as having, in their combina¬ 
tion, a certain appreciable value. This unity of different 
universals is, moreover, apprehended by me as not simply 
momentary, but as having a certain persistence ; and I regard 
it as being causally dependent on certain assignable con¬ 
ditions. Similar statements, it would seem, might be made 
about all the objects in the phenomenal world ; but, though 
the statements would be similar, they would all be in some 
respects different. If we ask whether there are any definite 
statements that could be made about them all, a few state¬ 
ments of that kind do appear to present themselves. All 
particular things that we apprehend would seem to be 
numerable. What we apprehend at any particular time may 
be one thing or many things ; but, in either case, the con¬ 
ception of number is applicable to it. Again, all such things 
appear to have an assignable position in space and time. They 
are all capable of being apprehended and valued. And they 
are all subject to certain general causal conditions, though 
the special conditions that are applicable to them may vary. 
On the other hand, they do not all have colour or temperature ; 
nd it is doubtful whether they can all be said to have 
intensity or extent, or to persist throughout an appreciable 
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time. Setting aside these variable characteristics, and fixing \ 
our attention, on those that are always jn-cscnt, we seem to 
find that some of them are such that we cannot, by any j 

effort of thought, suppose them to be absent ; while others i 

might conceivably be eliminated. It is customary to express ‘ 

this difference by saying that some of them are known i 

a priori and others <2 posteriori ; and, though these exprcs- I 

sions are apt to be misleading, it may be convenient to { 

use them for our present purpose. Let us try to see how 
this distinction can be applied. | 

■4. A Priori and a Posteriori Aspects of the Phenomenal | 
WorM.—That particular things in the phenomenal world are | 
numerable, may be said to be known a priori. 'Fhe instances 1 
of the presence of any universal must, it would seem, be some ^ 

assignable number of instances. It may be that of some j; 

conceivable universals—such as perfcction—there is no instance. [ 

Of others—such as God—there may be only one instance. | 

Of some—such as number itself—there may be an infinite i 

number of instances. But, at any rate, taking the cardinal \ 

numbers from zero to infinity, it would seem that the instances i 

of the presence of any universal must be expressible by one i 

of these numbers. Indeed, it would .seem that the universals | 

themselves must also be numerable ; but with that we need 
not at present concern ourselves. It is enough for our present J 
purpose to recognize, that the general characteristic of numer- ^ 
ability can be assigiKid a priori to all the particular objects J 
that appear in the phenomenal world. ; 

It would not be easy to show that there is any other i 
characteristic that is a priori in the same absolute sense. 

It might, no doubt, be urged that every object that can be ’ | 
assigned to the phenomenal world must be capable of being 
known and valued. Otliciwisr, it may be said, it could not I 
be placed in the human universe. But it seems nveessary 1 
to add the qualificatiun, that they must be capable of being f 
known and valued under certain conceivable conditions ; and, 
as these conditions may never occur, the capability may be 
a mere potentiality. To take a simple instance, there may j, 

be grounds for believing that there are certain colours that 
might be apprehended by beings with more finely developed 
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senses than ours ; and we may have a right to say that 
such colours have a place in the phenomenal world ; but, 
if there are no beings with such senses, these colours may 
never be known and appreciated. This case is not the same 
as that of a flower that is “born to blush unseen”- for 
such a flower may be pictured and appreciated. It is clear, 
however, that nothing can be said to belong to the human 
universe which might not, under certain definite conditions, 
be^ known and appreciated by human beings. But to say 
this is only to explain what we mean by the human universe. 
The statement may be said, in Kantian language^ to be 
a priori, but not synthetic. 

What are we say alrout causation? We have seen that 
causation appears to mean certain definite orders in which 
things dif'fcirent In kind are related. Now, it certainly seems, 
as Kant urged, that, without the i-ecognition of such orders, 
wc could not have any ddlnite human universe at all; and, 
in^ that sense, the recognition of causal connections may be 
said to be necessary a priori assumption. But it is not 
a priori (juite in the scinse in which number i.s so. 
It is abstractly conc’eival)le that there miglit be no such 
orders of <x)ime('tion, or that they might only have a limited 
application. It is probal>ly true to say that liuman beings 
have generally believed that only some things are related 
in such definite orders ; and that a considerable number of 
occurrences happen by chance. Even at the present time, 
there are some philosophers ‘ who maintain the doctrine of 
< onliu!',(‘)iry. Wc shall have to refer to this more particularly 
in the nest chajjter. In the meantime, it may suffice to 
■state that sucli a doctrine cannot be refuted in any abstract 
way. TIic confidence tliat is generally felt in the universal 
applicabiliiy of .some form of causation is due to the success 

* Notnhly K. Ikmhrnix (The Contingency of the Laws of Nature) <ind 

Ward {The^^ Realm of Kntis^ f,.cctiirc IV ntid pp* 454'“5)* Tlic former scernH to 
tie iriaittly cictTipii'd fii coiileiidini^ tfmt nil thini^s are not determined in, a purely 
itiecliantca! way. Thi'S in only to naytliat there are different modes of determination 
that qualify each «itlu;:r. 11ic seuHc in which this may be maintained has been 
iilmiiiy mmklomk espei*i;Uly in Book II, Chapter V, Dr. Ward seeks to cliHtirigui.Hh 
between Contiirp^eney ami (dnmee; Imt it is not easy to sec how such a distinction 
■can t'le uplmld. For sfime criticisms on the conception of Contingency, reference 
may bt^ made tri Ihingic-Battisurds idea n/Ged, pp. X83-S. See also Dr. liosan- 
qiicfs IT^nciple of imimdualiiy and Valuc^ p. 94. 

23 
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which has attended the efforts that have been made to dis¬ 
cover such orders in various departments of scientific inquiry. 
iThings that were once thought to occur by ciiance have 
been found to be connected with one another by definite 
laws ; and we have thus been led to expect that all things 
might ultimately be found to be so connected.' But there 
are still many things in which no such connections are 
apparent ; and there is no absurdity in supposing that there are 
no connections to be found, .We do not know how it comes 
that the human universe has the particular structure that we 
discover in it—how it comes, for instance, that there are a 
certain number of chemical elements, and tliat they may be 
combined with one another in certain ways, and not in others. 
Even Kant had to recognize that such laws are purely 
• empirical. Hence it seems clear that tire mode.s of causal 
I connection arc not known a priori. If tlie universe is to 
be regarded as a cosmos, there must be definite ordens of 
connection ; but we are not yet in a po.sitioii to consider 
whether the universe can be so regarded. The human 
universe at least, the phenomenal world, is not obviously a 
cosmos. Indeed, it is very difficult to suiq)o.se that it could 
ever be regarded as a cosmos. 

.What about space and time? It would certainly be diffi¬ 
cult to think of particular instances of universals as occurring 
without some relations of side-by-side-ncss and before and 
after. Even if we try to think of an absolute chaos, we 
can hardly help thinking of its content as consisting of thing.s, 
some of which arc side l>y side and others before and after. 
But it docs not aijpcar that we are bound to think of tliem 
as occupying a single. all--cn)l)nii‘ing space and a single all- 
embracing time. Even in the ordinary exercise of human 
imagination, we do not seem to be limited to sudi a con¬ 
ception. The adventures of Alice *' throujdi the looking- 
glass " need not be .supposed to occur in the same spatial 
systems as that in which our ordinary life is carried on ; 
nor need we sui>jioHe that the adventures of Don (Quixote 
occurred cither before or after those tliat are recorded in 
the Arabian Nighis or those that are told by Ilans Andersen. 
Within these special universes we have to think of side-by- 
side-ness and before and after, but we need not give them 
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a local habitation within our everyday human universe. The 
latter, however, has to be thought of as a series of occurrences 
that can be placed in a continuous time order ; and that, 
at any particular time, have definite positions in a continuous 
system of space. 

Reflection on all this may enable us to see that the 
essential features of our human universe—i.e. of the universe 
within which our ordinary waking life is carried on—are that : 
it is a world contained within a single system of space and : 
a single system of time, and in which things are connected; 
together by definite causal orders. It was perhaps the chief J 
contribution of Kant to philosophical advancement, that he 
was the first to make this clear. Some further consideration 
of it may be here in place. 

■5. The World in Space and nmc.—Space and Time were 
regarded by Kant as the general forms of human perception. 
This may be accepted as substantially correct, in the sense 
that has now been indicated ; though his treatment of these 
forms is open to many criticisms in detail. He appears to 
have been right also in believing that our apprehension of 
objects as having definite positions in space and time is de¬ 
pendent on our recognition of causal orders. Without this 
recognition, we should still have the aiiprcluiasion of side-by- 
side-ness and the relation of before and after, as we have 
even in the working of imagination ; but we should not be 
able to assign to objects a definite order in single systems 
of Space and Time. On this we need not here enlarge. 
Those who have followed Kant’s arguments will hardly, 
question it; though it is probably true that they are need¬ 
lessly elaborate, and not always clear. But it may be well 
to ask what we mean by saying that things or events are 
in partiailar positions in space and time. When I say, for 
instance, that this fire occ'upics a particular place in this 
room, and that it is burning at this particular moment, but 
was not burning an hour ago, how are such statements to 
be intcrpr(;tcd and justified? The fire, as we have noted,; 
means the occurrence of instances of redness, warmth, etc., 
in certain definite connections. Is it right to say that this 
particular colour and Usniiei-atvu-e are at a particular place at 
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a particular time? Obviously, there is a sense in whidi they 
are not confined to the particular position to which I refer 
them. The apprehension of the redness, for instance, depends 
on the use of my eyes ; and it may be said to be in 
my eyes, or in my brain, or in my mind, as well as in 
the fin'placc. What I mean by saying that it is in the 
fireplace, is that its being in my apiu-ehcnsiou is dependent 
primarily on certain causal conditions that are traceable to 
the fireplace as their most definite starting-point. A certain 
spatial extent is connected in a special way with pertain 
qualities of colour and certain degrees of tciupcrature which, 
under certain assignal)le conditions, are apprehended by me. 
The portion of spatial extent which is specially connected 
with these qualities has certain relations of side-by-sid{;-ness 
to other portions of space, with which the qualities have no 
particular connection. The time at which the apprehension 
takes place is similarly related to other tiines that are before 
or after it; and my general knowli>dg(' of causal relations 
leads me to believe that at certain previous or .sHl)scquent 
times the special qualities of colour and femperaUire that are 
now apprehc'ndcid in relation to that portion of space would 
not be so apprehended. The explanation that is thus given 
is, in the main, the expl.-ui.ition that would have been given 
by Berkeley. His error seems to liave lain only in attri¬ 
buting to the mind a kind of .suh.stantiality different from that 
which belongs to otlier m«?ting-iK)inls of universals. It was 
lit tlii.s sense tliat hi.s po,sition was refuted by Hume and 
Kant. Conscious proce.ssi;s are connected with particular posi¬ 
tions in space and time, just as colours and t('mp(!ralures are ; 
and hence were rightly regarded by Kant as Iteloindng to 
the phenomenal world. What we have to recognize is that 
the whole universe of human exfierifuce is a .system of things 
and events KiK'dally connected with partii:ular positions in 
a .spatial and t(>in[)()nd order, and hound togi'tlier by regular 
causal relations. But on the general characteristics of Space 
and Time .some further remarks may be worth making here. 

'6. General Characieristks of Space.-—It is imiiorfant to 
distinguish the cinf)iri(*:d or jihenomentd existence of the 
spatial world from the fact of side-hy-side-ness in g(>ni!ral. 
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The latter is essentially conceptual, and is not necessarily 
limited to the particular form in which spatial existence is 
presented to us in perception. The world as we perceive it, 
whether visually or tactually, consists of groups of qualities 
arranged in a three-dimensional system which can be 
regarded as homogeneous in all directions. Kant thought that 
these characteristics were known a priori ; but it seems clear 
that this is not the case. It is possible to think of a spatial 
system which should have less or more than three dimensions, 
and in which different directions should not be homogeneous.' 
It is quite conceivable also tliat the dimensions of objects 
as apprehended by sight should not correspond to those appre¬ 
hended by touch. As a matter of fact, it is very, obvious 
that there is some lack of correspondence, not only in this 
respect, but in tlic ai)p)earanco of objects apprehended by 
the same sense under different conditions. Distant objects 
seem smaller to sight than those that are ■ near to us ; and 
the same object in contact with different parts of the body, 
appears to have different dimensions. But we habitually make 
allowance for these differences, and do not regard them as 
due to differences in the spatial system. .We are justified in 
this by <;mpirical considerations. An object that seems small 
may become larger in appearance by, moving towards us on 
by our moving towards it; and it thus becomes obvious 

* Caircl supported Kant's view of the necessary limitation of our conception 
of space to one that is three-dimensional and homojjencous (Critical Philosophy of 
Kdfitj vol i, p* 165, note); but I cannot follow his argument, unless it refex's 
merely to the difficulty of conceiving a world in a space of a different type, I 
confess, I find it dinicult to conceive how a fourth dimension would be placed, 
'file nearest I can get to it is to think of the time-order, and then .try to suppose 
lliat tile things that exist at different times arc co-cxistent, instead of successive. 
A fifth dimension might then foe conceived as a different time-order. But 
perhaps more expert mathematicians arc able to interpret other dimensions of 
space in a more satisfactory manner. At any rate, it is not easy to sec how, 
as Caird maintained, the definition of space can limit it to three dimensions. 
To suppose it to bo non-Uomogeneous seems easier ; just as we may suppose 
all observable events to succeed one another more rapidly at one time than at 
another. For some remarksS on the general problem, see Husserl's Logischc 
Ikikrsuchun^eih voL i, p. 251, Lotze made an elaborate attempt to show, by 
nuilhematical reasoning, that it was not possible to have more than three dirnen- 
sioiw in space. See his Metaphysics, Book 11, chapter ii, § 135. But it must be 
left to mathematicians to decide this question. IvOtze himself seems to have felt 
some doubt with regard to the cogency of his argument, A recent article in Mind 
((,>ctobtT 1915) on Euclidean Space by Mr, C, D, Broad seems to me to contain 
tlie clearest stateraent on the wlmlc subject with which I am acquainted. See 
also D. C* Macintosh's Problem of Knowledge, pp. 466-7. 
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tliat the alterations in its apparent magnitude arc not due 
to its actual position in space, but only to its position in 
relation to us. But it is quite conceivable that the structure 
of the spatial system might be such that objects should 
actually become smaller in some parts of it than in others - 
i.e. that they should still appear smaller when we moved 
towards them. It would seem, therefore, that the structure 
k>f the spatial system, as we learn to know it in our ordinary 
/waking cxijcrienre, is essentially (‘inpirical. To some extent, 

^ the general characteristics of this spatial system cling to 
us even in imagination. We can hardly imagine ourselves 
as living in a two-dimensional space ; and it is doubtful 
whether we can imagine ourselves as livitig in a four- 
dimensional one. In dreams, however, and under the influ¬ 
ence of opium or other drugs, the spatial system that is 
presented is apt to seem considerably different from what 
it is in our ordinary waking e.xixn-iencc. But we regard 
the spatial system of our active waking life as its normal 
appearance. In that system objects are regarded as occujiy- 
ing definite pcjsitions and having definite fonns at any 
particular moment, even when those {xisitious and forms are 
not those that they appear to have. We learn, for instance, 
to assign positions, forms, and magnitudes to the sun, moon, 
and stars, very different from those that they a|>pear to have, 
h'or empirical puriioses wc; seem to l)e justified in doing this ; 
though it is probably true to say that it is in some i-e,s[H‘cts 
misleading. , Wlien we regard the sun as lajing tit an immerBC 
distance from the earth, it hecomes diffic'ult to believe that 
there is an attmetive force between them. I’robably it would 
be truer to stiy that most of tlte cltaracteri.stics that we 
ascribe to the. sun an; rightly referred to a jKJsilion very 
remote from the earth, hut that some of them have to be 
regarded as e.xtemling beyond that position. Similar state¬ 
ments could probably be made about all tixisting objttcts. 
Human beings, for instance, may be remote from one another 
in space, and yet their mutual influenee on one another may 
be strongly felt. It luis been cotnmonly .stiid that a thing 
can only act where it is. It might be truer to say that 
wherever it acts, there it in some sctjse is. But it seems 
to, be true at least that the. more remote things are from 
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one another ' in space, the less conspicuous in general are 
their interactions. Hence there is a partial justification for, 
our regarding their existence as belonging specially to 
particular spatial positions. 

iWe can assign no definite limits to space, conceived simply 
as the possibility of side-by-side-ness in a homogeneous three- 
dimensional order. It does not follow from this that the 
objects that can rightly be regarded as occupying positions 
in such an order are not limited in number. But this is a 
question to which we shall have to return later. 

7. Generdl Characteristics of Time.—Time was charac-| 
terized by Kant as the form of inner sense. This is certainly ; 
misleading. The distinction between outer and inner sense, j 
or, in Locke’s language, between sensation and reflection,! 
has only a relative validity. Everything that we apprehend j 
is necessarily apprehended as standing in a certain relation 
to the focus of our individual consciousness, and may be 
said to belong to the inner sense. Some things, however, 
arc specially referred to objects distinct from ourselves ; and 
some of these arc definitely placed in the spatial order. 
Others are regarded as belonging to some system that is 
not definitely spatial; and some of these are referred 
specially to our own individual personality. All have some 
temporal reference, in the sense that they are apprehended 
at some particular moment; and all have some .spatial refer¬ 
ence, in the sense that, at the time when we apprehend them, 
our consciousness is related to an organi.sm standing in spatial 
relations to other objects. Apart from this, it seems clear 
that some of the objects. c'S[)ce.ially univcrsals—are not re¬ 

garded as belonging specially cither to space or to time ; 
some are six'-cially regarded as belonging to space, some 
to time, and some to both. It is true that when we attends 
specially to the subjective aspect of our c.xperiencc, time is | 
more prominent than space; and tliat when we ’■ attend ■ 
specially to the objective aspect, space tends to become rcla-• 
lively prominent. But it docs not appear that the distinction, 
ought to be made more emphatic than this. It is doubtful 
whether it is even right to say that time is more universal 
than space, though tliere is certainly some ground for such 
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an affirmation. But we may say, in that all things 

that we commonly describe as existing have both a temporal 
and spatial reference. In fact, we commonly mean by e.xistence 
the occurrence of something at some time and place. 

As in the case of space, we have to distinguish Isctwcen 
the temporal system and the general relation of before and 
after. Priority and poslm-ioriiy are general ooni eiitidns that 
can be applied to objects of imagination as well as to things 
that we regard as ocrurring as existing pJienomena in time. 
They can be applied also to logical relations. The premises 
of a reasoning may be said to be prior to the conclusion, 
i may be said to be prior to 2, and there is a natural 
priority and posteriority in the methodical treatment of any 
subject. It was this kind of priority that Descartes referred 
to when he said that the consciousness of God is prior to 
the con.seiousness of self ; and it is this that we have in 
mind when we .speak of pre-suppositions or of a priori and 
; a posteriori aspects of I'xpcrio.nce. Sucli priority and 

j posteriority readily become temporal ; l;mt at least they do 
I not refer to any particular date. Tempoi-rd priority and 
i posteriority, on the other hand, refer to tlie placing of things 
I or events in definite positions within a continuous order of 
I happenings. Our justification fur so iilacing tfiem is .similar 
to that whicli we have with reference to the onln iiie, of things 
in space. The moment of our present conscious experimee 
exist.s for us in a sense in which past or future monn'iHs do 
not e.vist ; and we regard a larg'e mimiier of spatial olijecl.s 
as existing at tlie present moment. .We either apprehend 
them at tin; present moment or rec'ogid;u; that we might 
under certain eorulitions, in accordance with ktiovvti onlers 
of caiisal connection, appnhriul them as at present existirifp 
What is past or future is, in j-i-ncra!, not capable of being, 
in any similar way, a[ipnh'. iidi-d at the present morntmt. Here, 
however, as in tlie case of space, wc have to l•l•co•;Ili/e certain 
qualifications. We have to rememln'r, as William Jamt's 
urged,* that the “ specious privsent *' can never he. reg’anlisl 
as a simple point, ft ha.s to be noted rdso that much of 
what is past is apprehended by us in memory, and is con- 

» PrineipkH of Pm hohniv, vul i, p, to), See ;iIho K't.yrc, Tim World and the. 
Individual, vet. i, [tp. 4.«o..3, vet, ii, pp. and i3«-43. 
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sequently present as well as past. ,We know it now, thougli 
we refer it to a previous time. Our activities, moreover, are 
constantly directed towards the future ; and we can often 
anticipate what is future with quite as much certainty as 
we can know what is present. .We are often in error about 
the past, and still more often about the future ; but errors 
about the present are almost as common—even errors about 
what is involved in our own present experiarce, our feelings, 
our motives, our valuations. It would seem, therefore, that all 
that we are entitled to say is that present things have a 
more direct existence for us than those that are past, and 
still more than those that are future. Even this varies a 

good deal with different attitudes of mind. Those who are 

young and hopeful arc apt to live largely in the future ; 
while the old and despondent arc rightly said to live mainly 
in the past.' It remains true, however, that the present has 
always a certain dominance. We see and hear, we eat and 
drink, in the present. Our sensuous life is necessarily limited 
in that way ; and animals that do not “ look before and 
after ” are, no doubt, much more definitely limited in that 
respect. And, even when the past and the future are most 
real to us, it is still in the present that wc appruhend them; 
and, above all, it is in the present that we choose and act.® 

But there are some special problems connected with the 

existence of the past and future that must be held over for 
consideration in the following chapters. 

Time, like space, has to be thought of as indefinitely 
extensible order; and it is more difficult in the case of 
time, than in that of space, to suppose that any limits could 

* 111 sninc abtuirmal cases flie tendency to live in the past .becomes strikingly 
ctmspicumis. See, for in.stance, the account of Mr. Hanna’s return to his “ primary 
puicsonalily ” in Mullifle Penumlily, by Sidis and Goodh.art. It may be worth 
noting here lliat it used to bo a eommem fancy, as Sir T. Browne expressed it, 
that “ departed spirits know things past and to come; yet are ignorant of things 
prc.sent." Dante, in the Inferno, Canto X, represents sonic of tlie souls in Hades 
as foretelling the future, but unable to sec what is present. There seems to 
be a Kimowhat similar view in Homer. Of course, such idca.s have no scientific 
value, but they may serve to illiuslrate what is meant by detaclmient from the 
present, and to stiow tliat it i.s a conception that naturally suggests itself to the 
luiHian mind. 

* “ To call up the past in the form of an image, we must be able to withdraw 
ourselves from tlie action of the moment, we must have the power to value the 
useless, we must have the will to dream."—Bergson’s Matter and Memory, p. 94, 
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be assigned to the series of occurrences that have to be ■ [ 

placed in it, owing to tlie apparent demands of the principle ; 

of causation that every event should follow upon an ante- | 

cedent event and lead on to a subsequent one. It would i 

appear from this that we cannot ,sii])po.s(^ that there is either j 

a beginning or an end to the series of occurrences that take | 

place in time. But this difficulty, as well as some others | 

that are connected with the conception of change, will have ? 
to be dealt witli in the succeeding chapters. 

, 

8. The Physical Sysletn.—Thp, most cxten.sive i>art of the 
objects that we apprehend in our ordinary experience con¬ 
stitutes what may be called the jdiysical system tite system | 
i that can, to a large extent, be interpreted by such principles 
; as those of dynamics, gravitation, and the conservation of I 

i energy. This system is generally believed to be limited in ! 
spatial extent;* and recent theories of the degradation of 
energy jxtint to the view that its existence in the form in | 

which we commonly know it may have to be regarded as I 

limited in time also, though .some comijctcnt physicists “ ! 

appear to think that there is a possilnlity that tin; higher i 

manifestations of energy might be rec:overubh;. If tlie latter 
view is a tenable one, it would probably be right to regard 
the physical .system a.s going t]irou;;h a scries of cycle.s, such 
as were conceived Ity Heraclitus and EnuxHlorles and such as 
Virgil poetically described. It .seems to be {tretty well estab¬ 
lished that there is a “ downward patlt,” whether or not there 
is also an iqward one. This it must be left to physicists to 
determine. Some of its more purely philosophical bearings 
will have to be i-eferred to later. Meantime, what it is 

chiclly important for us to remember here, is, that the state¬ 
ment of these phy.sical principles, however fully and firmly 
they may l)c established, docs not alTord any ex|iIanation of 

» Lord Kelvin at least aepears to have been fully cotivincet! of this. See hi« 

Life, by S. I*. ThoinpHon, p. u6a, Arrhenius and others, however, have aupported 
the opposile opinion. Sec Arrhenius, Life of the Utiirent, p. 2ij. I understand, 
however, tluit the vicw.s of phyaici.sts with regard to the quiintity of ‘‘energy’’ 
in the material universe iiave been greatly itifKlificd by recent discoveries. 

* Notably Sir Oliver l.iKlge. But it seenw doubtbil whether his view can be 
maintained (Hi purely physical grounds. See also what is stated on this subject 
by M. L, Poiucar^ in The Nm Phyim, p. 81, 
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the particular qualities that we discover in the objects that 
we apprehend as belonging to the physical system. The 
general phenomena of light, heat, sound, etc., as distinguished 
from the conditions on which they depend, are not explained 
by any physical laws ; nor can it for a moment be main¬ 
tained that there is any psychological explanation of them. 
Some special points with reference to colour combinations, 
contrast effects, may perhaps be capable of explanation by 
means of recognized laws of physics, physiology, or 
psychology ; but the general facts remain purely empirical. 
The same seems to be true, for the present, of the existence 
of chemical elements, the modes of their combinations, and 
the qualities that result from these combinations ; though 
it is possible that some of these facts may be capable of 
physical explanation. Sense-qualities at least have to be 
recognized as indepcitdcnt universals, uertovra km i^iSvra 
according to the Platonic phrase, in the spatial and temporal 
system—having their exits and their entrances, no doubt, in 
accordance with definite causal conditions, but wholly un¬ 
explained in their essential nature and origin. 

9. The ‘Relations of Objects in the Physical Spteni.— 
.We are now in a position to introduce some considerations that 
had to be left over at an earlier stage. The consideration of 
the physical system as involving a definite ordering of things 
and events in time and space enables us to notice more 
definitely what is to be understood by the primary qualities 
that arc ascribed to particular objects. In the chapter dealing 
with modes of unity, we called attention to the sense in which 
(iualili('s, in general, may be ascribed to particular substances ; 
but, in the main, we had to confine ourselves there to the 
consideration of what are called the secondary qualities. We, 
took note, in particular, of the view that is held especially | 
by some of the New Realists, according to which all tliej 
qualitie,s that we apprehend in connection with particular; 
objects are to be regarded as existing in them ; and it was » 
contended that it would be truer to say that they come into 
existence under special conditions. Now, I understand that 
Professor Nunn and some others are inclined to treat primary 
qualities in the same way as they deal with those that are 
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described as secondary. According to this way of thinking, 
all the characteristics of shape and size that are apprehended 
by us as belonging to any object are to be regarded as 
inhering in it. A stick that appears bent, when partially 
immersed in water, is to be regard(,ul as really bent, in the 
same sense in which it is really straight when out of the 
water ; and a circular object, such as a coin, is to be said 
to be re lly oval as well, since it sometimes apiicars so. This 
view, as was previously noted, seems to be a kind of inverted 
version of the doctrine of Berkeley. The same objections 
that were urged in the case of the secondary qualitif's would 
apply in the case of the primary. But there is a further, 
objection in this case. The primary (|ualilii'S are e!5.sentially, 
the characteristics that belong to particular objects as occupy¬ 
ing definite positions in the spatial and t<*m|)oral .systems. 
Tltese positions can be definitely determined, and arc not 
affected by the manner in which tliey are apiu-fhcndcd. A 
round object, for instance, appears differently to us, accord¬ 
ing as we airpreheiul it by sight or by touch, according as 
it is touched by different parts of our body or .seen at a 
greater or less distance, and according to a numljcr of other 
variable conditions. But the order of its distinguishable parts 
and their place within the spatial system are not affected by 
these different modes of appndieiK.iun. It is really round as 
an object referred to a particular p.'irt of space ; and it 
seems right to say that it only appears otIu‘rvvisc when it 
is imperfectly a{>prchended. I'hat the spatial system itself 
may be imijerfi^ctly con<:eive<l l)y us, is no doubt another 
possibility ; but we mean l)y the size and .siiajK; of a physical 
object the .size and .shape that it has within the pliysical 
system as known to us. 


10. The Vital SyHcm.— lAic. is to a large extent on the 
same footing as light or as the results of chemical com¬ 
bination ; but it connects so closely with consciousness, and 
is in other re.siK-cts so peculiar, that it calls for separate 
consideration. It, more than anytluu,'' <*lse, may be regarded 
as r(;prfsi!iiling the upward path " in th<; natural world. At 
least in the light of the modern doctrine of <'voluiiun, it is 
naturally so interpreted. Plato, to be sure, thought of it 
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rather as a “ downward path ” i and we may afterwards 
have to notice a sense in which this might be a more proper 
way of regarding it.* But, on the whole, even allowing that 
the general doctrine of evolution is not as yet very definitely 
established, it seems true to say that the growth of living 
forms has a certain tendency to be progressive, leading to 
more and more complex and highly co-ordinated types. This 
is at least true when consciousness supervenes, with its guiding 
system of valuations, becoming gradually, more and more ex¬ 
plicit. Now, the upward path in life is also one of the 
things for which it is not easy to find any definite explana¬ 
tion. Spencer’s account of life as a continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations, or as a' process of 
more and more complete differentiation and integration, may 
be at least partially accepted as a description of what takes 
place ; but it does not appear to furnish any explanation. 
Natural selection may account for the survival of certain 
types in preference to others ; and this can be to some 
extent used as an explanation, not only of the survival of 
certain forms of plant and animal life, but also of the per¬ 
petuation or decay of human institutions and of scientific, 
philo.sophical, moral, and religious ideas. But it does not 
account for the origin of variations, and especially for the 
emergence of higher types and modes of unity—such as the 
first appearance of consciousness, and the advance in that 
from the sensational and perceptual to the imaginative and 
conceptual levels. M. Bergson has well emphasized the diffi¬ 
culties with regard to this, and has urged the necessity of 
retaining the conception of epigcncsi.s or “ creative evolution ” ; 
but his own somewhat vague conception of an vital (or 
the Vital Force of Mr. Shaw) does not appear to carry us 
very far. In the case of human life, it seems clear thaf 
valuation is largely influential in bringing about advance¬ 
ment j but it may be urged that our valuations arc themselves 
affected to a considerable extent by impulses that are not 
consciously directed to any definite ends. 

11. Tcieology.—Tht fact, however, that the more conscious 
forms of advancement are dependent on valuations, and that 

* See 1% 462* 
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this is the most definite way in which we can account for 
them, naturally leads us to make use of final causes in the 
interpretation of vital phenomena. M. Bergson and others 
object to this. Even in human life it has been urged that 
“ we never go so far a.s when we do not know where we are 
going ”i.; and certainly the study of liuman action may often 
lead us to suspect tliat conscious puri)ose ha.s but little to 
do with the changes diat occur, whether in the way of pro¬ 
gress or of retrogre-ssion. Yet it can hardly be doubted that 
reflective men and women are very largely guided in their 
actions by the thought of ends that are conceived by them 
as good ; and that the recognition of such ends becomes 
more and more prominent in the devedopnumt of human life, 
.Whether it can rightly be said that the lower animals have 
any explicit apprehension of the ends to which their actions 
are directed, is much more doubtful; but at least it is 
pretty obvious that they have preference.s, though it is possible, 
as we have already noted, that these preferences ought ulti¬ 
mately to be ascribed to the unconscious tendencies of the 
organism. How far the pursuit of ends, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious, can properly be attributed to the vital system in general, 
it would not be easy to determine. It seems clear at least 
that the survival of the fittest in plant and animal life does 
not always mean the survival of those types that we can regard 
as the best. Even in human life it would be difficult to 
maintain, on empirical grounds, that Right is always Might. 
Carlyle, who sought to maintain this, seems to have been 
driven perilously near to an invensitm of the statt‘ment~i.e. 
to the view that thing.s are to be regarded as right simply 
f)c^causc, in the long run, they havo a tendency to |)revail. 
It would appear, iiow(^v(‘r, that it was not on purely 
cmi)irical grounds that he maintained this doctrine, but rather 
on the ground that " the soul of the world is just ”--i.e. that 
the universe mu.st be regarded as a Cosmos, in which the 
conceinioii of value has a predominant place. I'his we shall 
have to consider later. In the meantime, we are merely 
noticing that an (•m[)irical study of the universe, a.s we know 
it, does not readily yield sup{K>rt to such a doctrine. Still 
less would it be easy to extend such a view from the vital 
system to die. more purely physical system, in which, as we 
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have seen, a -downward path is more apparent than an upward 
one. Hence, from the time of Bacon and Descartes at least, 
final causes have tended to be eliminated from scientific study. 
Teleology has come to be regarded as at best “ a virgin con¬ 
secrated to God,” which produces nothing. The general study 
of the empirical universe certainly does not suggest a perfect 
design. It would be more natural to think of it as the out¬ 
come of contending forces, like the Ormuzd and Ahriman or 
the God and Devil of some forms of religious speculation, one 
striving upwards and the other downwards. .We are, in short, | 
confronted with the problem of evil, whenever we try tof 
introduce final causes into the study of nature. This problem' 
will have to be considered in the next cliapter.* 

\12. Is Our Universe a Cosmos?—Yet it is at least hard 
to see how, without the conception of final cause, our 
universe could be regarded as a perfect order. Change is 
not necessarily fatal to order, if it can be regarded as leading 
in a definite direction, and pointing to a result that contains 
higher perfection. iNow, it must be admitted that the 
universe, as we know it, cannot readily be interpreted in this 
vray. Hence it would seem that, if the conception of a com¬ 
plete Cosmos is legitimate at all, it must rather be applied 
to something that can be distinguished from our phenomenal 
universe. Some, such as Plato and Kant and many Oriental 
speculators, have sought to remove this difficulty by contending 
that the phenomenal world is not, in any ultimate sense, real. 
On this point something further will have to be said in a 
later chapter. But, at any rate, that it is in some sense 
real, is sufficiently obvious. Another way of meeting the 
difficulty would be by maintaining that, though it is real, 
it is not the whole of reality. It has already been noted 
that the conception of the human universe has been gradually 
extended, and is now extremely different from what it was in 
earlier times. There is no particular reason for supposing that 
we have come to the end of this process of extension. There 
may, for instance, be many more qualities in the phenomenal 
world than we are as yet capable of apprehending—perhaps 
many more than we, as human beings, may ever be capable 
* See also Chapter IV, § 2, 
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of apprehending. iThcre may be more dimensions in space 
than the three within which wc arrange tlic qualitit's tliat 
we know. And there may Ixi otlier rcH|)ecls in wliieli our 
universe is capable of further extension. If thii is admitlcHl, 
then tlie question before us is not, whetlier what we know 
is of such a kind as to justify us in n-'rarding' it as a ('osmos, 
but rather wliether it is of such a kind as to justify us in 
regarding it as part of a larger whole to winch the con¬ 
ception of a self-explanatory Co.smos might be apj)licable. 
There are obvious difficulties even in the way of this. It 
might be expected that even a limited portion of a perfect 
Cosmos would display a more <'()ni])let(' order within its limits 
than we seem to discover in the world as we know it. I'he 
chief difficulties that thus present themselves will liave to 
be considered in the next chapter. 

’13. The Province of 'ihe Empirical Sciences.—In the 
meantime, it may be well at this point to try to guard against 
a misconception that is apt to arise with regard to tlie rela¬ 
tion between philosophy and the sjKicial .sciences. It is 
sometimes apt to be supposed that there is a certain opposi¬ 
tion between thcm—tltat what the one side acct‘pt.s as truth, 
the other has to reject as error. There; does not appear to 
be any real foundation for .such a view. Even Kant, wlio 
made a rather sharp distinction between the jjlienomcnal and 
the noumenal worlcls, was fully as much concerned witli, the 
justification of the work of the sciences within the former 
as with iiroviding grounds for affirming tlie reality of the 
latter. It is obvious tliat no purely pliilnsojililral specula¬ 
tion can tell us about the particular structure of the world 
in which wc find ounselves ; nor would phiki: ophy have any 
solid basis for its atli-mplcd constructions without tlie know¬ 
ledge which the special sciences provide. On tlK; other Imnd, 
the limitations of the special sciences are surely aurfi. ifnily 
a|)pa,i'c,nl. They do not funiLsh us with those ultimate ex¬ 
planations for whiclt the liuman mind inevitably looks. 
iWhcther philosophy can really succeed in fmdinjt; them, is a 
question tliat we have still to consider. At .any rate*, it 
is its business to try. Meantime, philosophy and tlu* spi'cial 
sciences are best regarded as friendly critics of one another. 
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Philosophy has to consider the conceptions that are used by 
the sciences, to point out their hypothetical character, and 
to show that the explanations that they offer cannot be 
accepted as complete and ultimate. The sciences may very 
well retort upon philosophy, that its explanations are in many 
cases not verts causa, that they are inconsistent with what 
is known of the particular facts of our experience, and perhaps 
even inconsistent with one another. Happily, even philosophers 
themselves can generally be trusted to render this service to 
their speculative brethren. ,What we must hope is that 
gradually the exact limitations of the special sciences will 
be recognized, and that philosophy will discover possible inter¬ 
pretations that are at least not inconsistent with the knowledge 
that is discovered by the sciences, and that may even have 
some 'foundation in the general tendencies of such discovery. 
Among the empirical sciences, it seems clear that Psychology 
ought to be included. On the odier hand. Mathematics, Logic, 
and Ethics are in the main concerned with universal con¬ 
ceptions, and are thus more closely related to the general 
domain of philosophy. (What follows in the next three 
chapters is an attempt to deal with the ultimate problems 
that are raised by the philosophical inquiry into the possi¬ 
bility of regarding the universe as an intelligible whole. Wc 
may, however, notice here what appear to be the chief 
alternatives to such a view. 

14. AltefnaUvcs io Cosmism.—Thz view that it is sought 
to maintain, and that indeed seems necessary for any genuine 
philnsophical construction, is that which has already been 
described as Cosmism. As we have seen, many writers have, 
in opjiositiou to this, defended the doctrine of Pluralism. Dr. 
Ward has recently, in defending a somewhat qualified form 
of Pluralism,* contrasted it with Singularism. But it would 
seem that there are very few philosophers whose views can 
be rightly characterized by that term. Pluralism is usually 
under-stood to mean the affirmation of the existence of many 
independent substances, however these may be conceived^ 

* In TM Realm qf Etfds4 The convenient term Singxilarism seems to have 
been first nsec! by Professen’ Kfilpe {ItUroduciion to Philosophy^ p. 107). This ought 
not to be confoiinclecl with Monism, which may be pluralistic (as witli James). 

24 
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whether as the Atoms of Democritus or tins Monads of Leibniz 
or the less definitely determined Entities of the New Realists, 
or in any other way.‘ Singularisra would then mean the 
doctrine that there 15 only one substance, a doctrine that may, 
be fairly ascribed to Parmenides and Spinoza, but hardly to 
any other philosopher of iinjxjrtancc. Cosmism, on tlic other 
hand, I take to moan the general doctrine that dicre is a’ 
system of reality, which contains botli unity and difference. 
Most of the arguments in support of Pluralism seem to be 
based on the assumption that Singularism is its only alterna¬ 
tive. .William James directs his argiimmUs against & “ block 
universe." Professor Taylor argues “ that we cannot ascribe 
the qualities of an individual, such as John Smith, to the 
single substance of tite Universe. But Cosmi.sm, as I conceive 
it, does not involve any such a-scriinion. It only holds tliat 
the qualities of John Smith are a selection from the (iualiii(>.s 
that belong to the universe, and that the way in which they 
appear in John Smith dcjxmds on the general structure of 
the whole. It must be confessed that Mr. Bradley’s use 
of the term ** adjectival" as indicating the relation of par¬ 
ticular finite beings to the whole lay.s luin open, to some 
extent, to the kind of criticism that is made by Profe-ssor 
Taylor .3 But, if I understand Mr. Bradley rightly, he does 
not intend this to be taken as an ultimately satisfactory 
characterization. His view is rather expressed in the saying 
that the Absolute " lives in its appearances." The real diffi¬ 
culty about his position seems to me to be that no forms 
of expression arc quite a(k>,(iuat(i to make it clear. Hence 
a variety of more or less un.satLsfactory expi-cssions hSve to 
be used. In the main, however, his general con<:<'j)iir)n seems 
to be of the tyjxj that I here characterize as Cosmism—i.e, he 
regards Reality as a system containing dlffcrtnxx.^s, though he 

' Dr. McTaf'jj.'irt, as we have noticed, emphasizes the srttislantiatlty ai tntU- 
vidu,iis, .and thus inclines .somewhat towards piunilism. But, as he rcgartls them 
as constituting a systematic unity, he ouf^ht, I think, to be reckoned as a cosmlst, 
in the sense in which that term is liere used. 

* In a discussion entitled “ Why Pluralism ?" putitished in the Proceedinfls of the 
AristotcliaH Society, vot. ix (especially p. 205). Frotessor Muirhead's defence of 
Idealism or Cosntism in tlic siune discusHlun fhoutd he referred to. See also his 
article on ''Idealism" in the Jith edition of ttie KtHyetopmtia tlritanitim, 

J See his Prindplcs of {.oslic, pp. 70-1. For some fuettwr criticisms on this, 
see Professor Pringle-Pattison's hka of God, pp. 271-5. 
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considers that neither the System nor th’d real nature of its 
differences ban be adequately apprehended. Some modes of 
apprehension) however, he conceives to be more adequate 
than others. 'This I understand to be what he means by 
Degrees of Truth. 

The general argument in support of Cosmism is that it 
is the only view that offers any, intelligible account of the, 
existence of a many in one; and that the Universe, as we' 
know it, is a many in one seems almost self-evident. Hence 
the only real alternative to some form of Cosmism is the 
view that there is some more or less chaotic element in 
the Universe. Dr. iWard and othei's recognize such! a chaotic 
element,* which they call Contingency ; and it must certainly 
be confessed that there seems to bo some prima facie ground 
for recognizing some lack of complete order in the Universe, 
as we know it. Plato and Aristotle could not avoid such 
a recognition ; and it is open to question whether more 
recent attempts have been more successful. ,What we have 
now to ask is, whether there are any real grounds for sup¬ 
posing that such elements cannot be eliminated. And here 
it may be well to confess at once that I think there are 
grounds that make it extremely difficult to effect any such 
elimination. It is by no means with' a light heart that I 
enter upon the following attempt to show lio.w it may be 
done. Tlie attempt’ to remove the difficulties is a voyage 
of discovery through stormy seas. One may well imagine 
that he was a bold man who 'first tried it. Itli robur ei 
'(BS 'irlplex circa pectus erat. Happily the earliest adven¬ 
turers had a very imperfect realization: of the difficulties ; 
and We may profit by their failures'. But, even after all that 
has been done, one has still to approach the problem with' 
grave misgiving. Yet, if there is to be any real philosophical 
construction at all, we must make the attempt. “ It may, 
be that the gulfs will wash' us down; but, even if we 
iK!ver reach the liappy isles, our disaster may at least serve 
to indicate where the rocks and shoals arc to be found. 

* I cl0 not iindersiancl I)i% Ward to hold "that it is really chaotic. His point 
seems to foe ilmt we have to bei|in by recognising an aspect of contingency in the 
iiniversi! m we know it» anti that we cannot wholly eliminate this element. With 
tlic farmer contention I agree, and I fully ailniit tlic dilhcnlty with regard to the 
latter ; font Dr. Ward dtres not appear to have made it quite clear whether he does 
or does not accept Pluralism as iiUimalc. Lolxc has a similar ambiguity. 
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•SOME U::/'IMA'’:5 F.lO.:iI.E]V^,S 

r. 'Qeiteral Sunfey.—ThcrG are many difficulties thaF at once j 
present themselves to us ■when we tiy to think of the Universe i 

as a completely ordered system, or even as a part of such' i 

a pei'fect order. Perfection admits of no dcflcicucy j and, [ 
in observing the world as we know it, it is not easy to share 
the conviction of r>n)v\iiiiig that “ all is beauty.” It rather 
seems as if our Universe had not merely those imperfections 
that might be <,'xpec:U!d in what is only a part of a perfect 
whole, but had also blemishes of a more positive kind that, 
if not absolutely inconsistent with the idea of a perfect whole, 
at least do not suggest any such perfection, or supply any 
Idefinite grounds for believing in it. One. blemish is the 
fapparent contingcsicy of its structure. Notwithstanding the 
apparcitit universality of cau.sal connections in detail, the geneml 
structure of our Universe C(niv<-ys an inipressioii of haphazard 
arrangement; and, though this iniin-essiou might be modified i 
by fuller knowledge, it is not easy to believe that it could • 
be wholly removed. .Why, we arc apt to ask, should life 
appear at a particular stage, in the history of a small planet 
in one of the great stellar systcm.s ; .and why in forms tlmt 
arc so ill-adapted to mainttiin and develop themselves? There ! 

may of course be living beings in other parts of the Universe ; ! 

but, if so, it would seem probable that tliey are not very different I 

from those that cxi.st on our own planet, .and that they have 
grown up in a similarly haphazard fashion, and may be as 
little adapted for continuance or for i>erfection. We discover 
an orderly way in which things occur ; but tlie things tliat 
occur seem in themselves somciwhat chaotic, and are far from 
suggesting that they belong to a perfectly ordered whole. : 
I In addition to this pruldem of Couting’eju v, and closely con- , 
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nected with it, there is that of Change. No existent thing | 
seems to persist for any considerable time; and, as we have * 
already seen, there are some grounds for believing, in accord¬ 
ance with the recognized laws of Thermodynamics, that the 
whole physical system with which we are connected is destined, 
within a measurable time, to dissolve completely and leave 
not a wrack behind." It would seem, therefore, that the 
universe that we know cannot be regarded as a permanent 
part of a perfect order \ and, if it is not permanent, it is 
not easy to see how it can have any real place at all in 
such an order. Then, again, even allowing that we may 
be entitled to take a more hopeful view of the system to 
which we belong, even if we may suppose that its “• down¬ 
ward path ” is to be followed by an upward one, it would 
seem that that would, in its turn, be followed by another 
downward one-; and, though there may be a certain orderli¬ 
ness in the recurrence of such cycles, it is yet hard to see 
how such a building up and pulling down can be regarded 
as constituting, a perfect order. It seems clear at least that 
there is much that is evil in the process ; whereas it would 
appear to be necessary to think of a perfect order as being 
essentially good. It may of course be urged that the ^parent j 
Contingency, the Change, and the Evil are necessarily, in- j 
volved in the existence of the finite; and that the infinite! 
whole may, nevertheless, be perfect. This raises the problem | 
of Finitude. Can it be recognized that an infinite whole ! 
may be perfect, while yet it consists of finite parts that are 
necessarily imperfect? There are thus at least four closely 
related problems that call for consideration—those of Con¬ 
tingency, Change, Evil, and Finitude. The difficult questio 
of Infinity must be reserved for the next chapter. In the 
present chapter we must make some attempt to deal with 
the other three problems, though it may not be possible to 
keep the various problems entirely separate from one another. 
It is pretty obvious that they are ycry intimately related. 

2. T/w ProBlein of Contingency.—The conception of 
perfect Cosmos has as its opposite the conception of an abso¬ 
lute Chaos. It seems clear that the latter is not applicable 
even to the partial and iiup('rfcct Universe that we, know. But 
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there are certainly aspects of the Universe as we know it 
that suggest the presence in it of some elements of chance or 
contingency. This has always been felt, in some degree, by 
those who have tried most strenuously to tliink of reality as 
a coherent whole. Plato, for iirstaiKa^ while maintaining that 
ultimate reality—the really real ’’—can only be intcliigibry, 

conceived as an order determined by the (•onc<;ptinu of Good, 
was yet forced to recognize, especially in the Tinicmis, that 
the world as we know it has to be interpreted by the sup¬ 
position that the perfect prder is 'somehow thwarted by a 
certain limiting element which he described as avayfcn. The 
Demiurge, guiding himself by the idea of the Rest, has to 
embody it in an imperfect material, which shows more and 
more, as he proceeds, its inadciiuac.y for the realization of 
such a perfect spiritual unity. Aristotle, in like manner, was 
led to coini)anj the life of Nature to that of a slave, to 
whom, on account of the inferiority of his character and 
position, a certain licence lias to be conceded.* laubniz also, 
holding that our Universe is the best that is i)ossir)l(;, yet 
allowed that, on account of its fmUutkj, it cannot be wholly 
perfect. Even Hegel, contending that wliut is actual is 
rational, admitted that Nature has to be regarded as a sort 
of Bacchantic dance, in which no perfect order is discoverable.'* 
Now, it is no doubt true that the aitparcni disorder of 
Nature has been partly removed by the more complete study 
of it that has been nuide by modem science. It does not 
appear as chaotic to us as it did to Idato, or even as it did to 
HegeL Things that once seemed lawless luive Ijcen found to 

* Metaphysics, xH, lo. Sec also Caird's Evotution of Theobjiy in the Greek 

Phikmpher$^ Lecture XIV. 

® Professors Pringle-f^attiaon [Hegelmnism and pp. i34“4o) and 

James Ward (Jte Mmlm &f Bndh P* 140) have crltiei/.ed lleMePi view of the 
contingency of Nature lomewliat severely, Put it seems to me to he a quite 
logical part of his general doctrine; and he has surely much better grounds 
for maintaining it than either Plato <*r AriatoUe Iml, owing to hh more definite 
conception of the place of negativity in the structure of our universe. A perfectly 
ordered system seems to imply some imperfection in the oriicr of the parts* 
Of coiirac, this would not mean absolute disorder, which seems to be tmmeaning ; 
but only such a relative disorder as may be said to exist In a collecthm of stones 
and wcKid before a house is built. Such relative disorder Is seen evun in the life 
of spirits but we naturally expect to fmd it still more obvlouily in the material 
world* But this will bo more definitely eoniklcred In the following sections 
and In Chapter IV* It involves an interpretation of the timeiirocess. 
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e^chibit a definite order pf causal conneption; and some inay; 
be disposed to think that a more thorough investigation of it 
may be expected to eliminate every trace of disorder. But 
it is still not altogether easy to believe this. Setting aside 
for the present the question of the existence of what ‘ 
actually evil, we have still to acknowledge an appearance 
of contingency in some aspects of our Universe, which it 
hardly seems possible for any conceivable explanation to 
remove. Laplace thought that it would be theoretically 
possible for an ideally equipped calculator to predict from 
any existing state of our Universe everything that would 
ever occur in it. But, in any case, this would only be 
possible to one who had a perfect knowledge of some exist¬ 
ing state. How that existing state came to be what it is, 
would still remain to be accounted for. Besides this, the 
'nipiKxsitiou that modes of existence could be predicted, seems 
to involve the assumption that there are no ■ qualitative 
differences to be considered, which seems to be obviously 
untrue. It seems clear that the appearance of colour could 
not be predicted in any state of the Universe in which every, 
existing being was blind ; and every other specific quality 
would be equally unpredictable until it had actually, made 
iits appearance. When all the qualities are present, and the 
laws of their combinations are known, prediction may be 
possible; but who can tell how many qualities there may, 
be that have not 'yet emerged in any known experience, and 
who can tell under what special conditions they will emerge? 
The particular qualities that appear in our Universe present 
themselves to us as quite arbitrary ; and it does not seem 
possible to conceive of any kind of explanation that would 
make them cease to be arbitrary.* It is only by actual experi¬ 
ence that wo learn what they are, and in what circumstances 
they may be expected to appear. Again, if the system of, 
our Universe is finite, there is a certain number of things 
of each specific kind in it; and it is hard to see how there 
can be any ultimate explanation of the existence of that 

' DifBculties of this kind appear to weigh a good deal with Professor HSffding. 
See, for instance, Tht Problems of Philosophy, p. 114. It seems to be largely on 
account of such considerations that he describes himself as a “ critical 
or, as I should prefer to say, a tentative cosmist. On the contingency of Nature, 
sec also Professor Hobhouac's Theory of Knowledge, p. 464. ■! 
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particular number, rather than any other. From the number 
of existing things at one time, we may be able to deduce 
the number that will exist at another time ; but the existence 
of the initial number does not seem to be capable of explana¬ 
tion. All scientific explanations presuppose the existence of 
certain things, and have also to recognize die emergence of 
things that are qualitatively different at particular stages in 
the general history of the Universe. However perfect the 
ordering of these particular things may be, tliere remains 
what may be described as the surd of particularity, which 
is unsolved by any method of explanation, and of which, no 
solution seems, on the face of it, to be even conceivable. 

It may no doubt be urged that this apixxirancc of con¬ 
tingency in the world as we know it, while fatal to the 
recognition of one kind of order, may supply, a basis for 
the recognition of a different kind of order that is more truly 
cixplanatoiy. If it is fatal to a mechanical intcrprclaliun, 
like that whidt is suggestcul by Laplace, it may be ciuite 
compatible with a teleological explanation. Hence some recent 
philosoplicrs Iiave even welcomed the appc'arancc of con¬ 
tingency, as pointing us to a more spiritual ('unception of the 
Universe. .Perhaps the most striking expression of this atti¬ 
tude is that which has been recently given by, Dr. James 
I iWard. His general contcjition is that the presence of an 
: element of contingesay in the Universe gives scope for the 
exercise of free choice ; and that it is tluis justified from 
the pof t of view of a tcUioIogical oitlcr. There arcs some 
difficulties in the way of this ; but, as they are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the existence of evil, they need not specially 
trouble us at the present point, excejit in a very getuaal 
way. Even from a teleological point of view, as we have 
partly noted already, it is not altogether easy to see how the 
particular structure of our Universe could be explaimst. If 
choice is to explain the structure of our Univer.se, it would 
seem that it must be tlio choice of what is best j and^ as 
we have already noted, it would not be easy to sec how the 
particular structure of the world as we know it could be 
shown to be I>etter than any other. 'Fhere would seem, how¬ 
ever, to be two ways in which it might be thought .that this 
#>jection could be removed ; and it may be well to notice 
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them at this point, though we are not yet in a position tq 
discuss them fully. 

iWhen it is urged that any choice that is ultimately, 
explanatory must be the choice of die best, it is assumed 
that things can be arranged in a definite scale of values, 
in such a way that one of them stands absolutely above all 
others. It might be contended that tliis is not a legitimate 
assumption. Leibniz seems to have thought of all the 
possible worlds, as forming a sort of pyramid, of which the 
one at the apex was the best, and was consequently chosen. 
It seems conceivable, however, that a number of possible 
worlds might all be of equal value ; and then there would 
be an element of arbitrariness or contingency in the choice 
of one. The famous ass of Buridan was supposed to. be in 
a position of this kind between its two bundles of hay ; and 
there are occasions on whicll human choice has a similarly 
arbitrary character. It is obviously important in many human 
relations that the things we deal with should have approxi¬ 
mately equal values. This is especially true of things dtat 
are used as instruments of exchange. Pennies are all re¬ 
garded as being equal in value ; and people have seldom 
any really, decisive ground for choosing one of them rather 
than another. Two roads, in like manner, may be to all 
intents equally good for the purpose of walk, or for reach¬ 
ing some particular place. It is true that men generally find 
some ground for selecting one. They take the penny fihat is 
nearest them, or the road tliat they happen to be facing ; 
or, in a .difficult case of choice, they may devise some method 
of casting lots. In some extreme democracies, where all men 
are regarded as equal, such' methods may even be adopted in 
the selection of rulers. Such methods of choice are arbitrary, 
in the sense that they do not depend on differences in the 
values of the objects that are selected. Of course, if the 
analysis of choice that was previously given is correct, there 
must be an element of valuation even in such cases as this. 
But what is valued is the method, rather than the object to 
which it is applied. A particular metiiod—such as that of 
casting lots—is selected as being good ; and then it is applied 
to a special case. Now, it may be supposed that there are 
a number of conceivable world-orders that would be equally 
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good ; and that the Demiurge has arbitrarily selected one. 

No doubt we still have to supjwse some ground of selec¬ 
tion ; but it might be a quite trivial ground. There would 
be nothing in such a supposition contrary to the view that 
the best is selected, and yet there might be an element 
of arbitrariness in it. Tliere are difficulties, however, in 
the way of thinking of our Universe as being constructed 
in such a way ; and these we shall have to notice later, 
i The other way of meeting the difficulty is by means of the 
; conception of infinity. It may be urged that the appearance 
i of contingency is due merely to our very partial view of the 
} Universe. In the infinite wliole, it miglit be said, there may * 
be room for every conceivable quality and c.ombination of 
qualities. If, for instance, we may suppose that the energy 
of the material system need not be permanently d(‘gra<l(ul, 
there might be an endless series of cycles in our Universe ; 
and it need not be assumed that these cycles would simply 
repeat one another. The upward path that followed upon 
the downward one might lead to the emergence of a (juite 
different set of qualities, combined in different modes of unity, 
and in accordance with different laws. Such a conception, 
however, raises the problems of change and infinity ; and, 
of course, it leaves the problem of evil untouched. Hence 
we cannot at this point discuss the adc'quacy of such' a solu¬ 
tion ; but it must be borne in mind as a conceivable hy|X)thesis 
to be dealt with later. 

Such con-siderations may at least enable its to see that, 
perplexing as the problem of contingency is, it i.s not neces¬ 
sarily a fatal bar to the view that tlie Universe as we know 
it may be a part of a ixjrfeoC Cosmos. 

3. T/m Problem oj Change.—-Th^ fact of change has 
always presented a Seriou-s prul)Ie,m to constructive phiIoHuplu;r.s 
since tlie time of the Eleatics, if not even from an earlier 
tlate. ' Parmenides, at any rate, was convinced that what 
really exists must be sup{x)sed to exist always. Zmo sup¬ 
ported this contention by means of some sfMicial difficulties, 
especially relating to the particular mode of change tiiat is 
involved in motion ,* but, as these difficulties are largely 
concemed with the conc(*ptiou of infinity, they may for llie 
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present be set aside. .Wbat we have to consider here is 
rather the quite general difficulty involved in the transience 
of temporal existence. There are two ways in which tlris ? 
transience may be conceived. We may think, as Descartes 3 
did, of each moment of temporal existence as separate from 1 
eveiy other ; so that what exists at any moment is a fresh i 
creation, kindled and extinguished in a single flash j or we 
may think of each moment, as Heraclitus did, as ai transition 
from one mode of existence to another, so as to constitute 
a perpetual flux. Neither of these views seems to be com¬ 
patible with the conception of a coherent Universe. Accord- 1 
ing to the one view, what exists at any moment has no real * 
connection with what exists before or after, but has to be 
si^paiatcly oxjilaincd : according to the other view, there never 
is any existent reality, but only a transition from one unreality 
to another. Some have sought to remove this difficulty by 
emphasizing the unreality of change j but it is clear that it 
must, in sdme sense, be recognized as real. Plato sought to 
distinguish between the kind of reality that belongs to the 
world of becoming and that which belongs to what exists 
eternally ; and this doctrine has been essentially reproduced 
in several modern theories—especially in the Kantian distinc¬ 
tion between the phenomenal world and the realm of noumena ; 
and, indeed, there seems to be a similar antithesis in the 
Oriental conception of the Universe of our ordinary experi¬ 
ence as Maya or Illusion.i But even an illusion has to be 
accounted for and made intelligible. The opposition betwee 
what is illusory and what is ultimately real has been some¬ 
what softened by the conception of Degrees of Reality, which 
has been so powerfully emphasized by Mr. Bradley:^ but 
the value of such a conception depends altogether on the 
way in which it is to be interpreted. It is difficult to give 

* It is noteworthy that even so pronounced a realist as Mr» Russell remarks 
((hir of the External Worlds p. 167) t truer image of the world, 

I think, is obtained by picturing things as entering into the strea of ti e fro 
an eternal world outside, than from a view which regards time as the devouring 
tyrant of all that is. Both in thought and in feeling, to realize the uni portance 
of time is the gate of wisdom/^ He adds, however (I think rightly), “ But unim- 
portanco is not unreality.** No doubt he would recognize also that to picture 
tivingi as ** entering into the stream of time ” see ■ s to presuppose a previous 
tittie, and is, conbcnucntly, not a completely satisfactory way of picturing 
tilings. 
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it any other interpretation than that which is involved in the 
recognition that the changing system of our experience is to 
be taken as only a partial aspect of a more complete whole ; 
and it remains to be considered, how it can be so regarded. 
If the whole is essentially eternal, it is not easy to see how 
even the appearance of transience can be a partial aspect of it. 

A considerable step towards the solution of this difficulty 
was taken by Kant in his contention that only that which 
persists can be regarded as changing. Change, without 
persistence, could only mean the .sulrstitution of one thing 
for another. Ikit it seems eijually true to say, that only that 
wliich changes c.'m lx; regarded as persisting. If we try to 
think of |H'rsistence without change, we can only represent 
it to ourselves as an eternal now—i.e, as an existence wliich 
is purely momentary. Professor Bergson's conception * of 
“real duration " has some value in this conneciion, and partly 
serves to rcconcrilc the ideas of change and permanence. Green 
also brought out very well the fact that our liuraan con¬ 
sciousness, though involving’ change, is, in a very real sense, 
an “ eternal consciousness "—not merely in the .sense that it 
apprehends unchanging I/uiicrsnls, but that, even in appre¬ 
hending what changes, wc ap[)reheud it as still peniLsting. 
(When wc say that what i.s done cannot lie undone, we are 
recu<';nizing' that a certain reality has still to be ascribed 
to what i.s past. I'he past and the future are, in fact, in 
quite a real smsc, iiresent to us, as well as the moment in 
which the aiiprchcnsion of them comes to us. Real nu-mory 
means the persistence of our past cxpericn<*<'; and real hope 
implies a projection into the future. But, in order to under¬ 
stand this, it is ncces.sary tu reflect a little further on tlie 
nature of time. 

The essential <)ucsiion would seem to be tliis-—whether 
the relation of before and after can retain a meaning for us 
without 'the acknowledgment that what exists before another, 
passes altogether away when the other comes into being. 
Now, that tlierc is a sense in which this is possible, is made 
apiianuit by what happens in the case of works of imagina¬ 
tion. A play of .'?h;iki‘spcarc contains a r(!c<>rd of events 
that occur one after another, and would be mc.iniiu-l' ss apart 
* See Wjircrfj !^mim 0fEml% 
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from that order ; and yet the whole record of these events 
(which never existed otherwise than in diat record) has per¬ 
sisted for more than three hundred years, and may be expected 
to persist for an indefinitely longer time.' It may be objected 
that the events there recorded are unreal; but this only 
means that they have no place in the universe of phenomenal 
existence. That universe itself may have no place in some 
other system, and yet would not, on that account, cease to 
be real. Everything is real in its own place, and is non- ; 
existent out of its place ; and surely we may add that every- ' 
thing is eternally real in the place to which it belongs, and, 
if we like to make it still more emphatic, really real and 
absolutely real. Let us try to see more clearly how such reality 
may be conceived as eternal, and yet as containing change. 

In order to do this, it will be well to depart from the 
Platonic image of a Demiurge that was employed in the 
previous section. Instead of a Demiurge, let us think rather 
of a Poet or Dreamer. If we were to assume that the 
phenomenal Universe is the dream or imaginative construc¬ 
tion of a great Spirit, we might sui^pose that it has a’ coherent 
significance, to which every part is relevant; and we might 
suppose also that it persists eternally. It may be objected 
that, in that case, it would be true to say that it is only, 
a dream, and not a reality. But is not a dream real? .We 
commonly think of our dreams as unreal, because they lack 
the kind of coherence that belongs to what we call the world 
of fact.® A thoroughly coherent dream would be perfectly, 
real, especially if it could be supposed to persist eternally. 
At any rate, it was no mean interpreter of the Universe who 
told us that “ we arc such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
But, it may bo asked, is it not at least somewhat absurd to 
suppose that the consciousness of one being can be oirly the 
dream of another? Is it not a supposition that belongs rather 

• I find that this illustration (which I have used on .several previous occasions) 
has been used independently by Dr. F. H. jevons. I suppose it naturally occurs 
to any one who tries to think of a time-order which can be regarded as not simply 
trajwient. See also Frofessor Pringle-P.ittlson’s Idea of God, Lecture XVIII, 
and the fuller statement given below in Chapter IV, § 8. 

“ Some interesting remarks on the relations between dreams and re.iHty will 
be found in Mr. Bradley's Essayn on Truth and Reality. Sec also Dr. Schiller’s 
Riddles of the Sphinx, Studies in Hwnanism, nnA his article in Mind, July 1915. 
Tlie views of the Vedantisls arc referred to at the end of Book III. 
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to the realm of Alice’s Adventures than to that of sober 
speculations? Did not even Alice rightly resent the $ui)posi- 
tion that she was only a part of tho Red (Queen’s dream? 
I think it must be admitted that the conce{)tion of a dream 
has some degree of inadequacy at this ix)int. It might be 
better to think rather of an imaginative coitstruction. The 
persons in ait imaginative construction have a certain inclc- 
pcndence of their creator. lago is part of tlic imaginative 
construction of Shakespeare ; but he lias a chamf'ier of his 
own as well, quite distinguishable from that of his creator. 
He is not simply to be descrilied as one of thf. ways in 
which Shahc.s{)ean^ pictures things, liut ratlier as a form in 
which Shakespeare for the time embodies bimself, or an atti« 
tude in which for the time he places himself. Might we not 
suppose that the universe of human life is a somewhat .similar, 
but vaster and more coherent, manifestation of a creative 
Spirit, or perliaps even of a number of creative Spirits; 
and that it is at least as immortal as the creations of Homer 
or Shakesix'arc are? * Hut it may be asked, I.s this to Ixs 
taken to mean that the phenomenal Universe is to lie .supposed 
to be recreated in cycles that for ever recur? To mi.swttr this, 
it would be necessary first to consider the problem of infinity, 
which wc have not yet reached. Moreover, wc have .still to 
ask how such a conception bears upon the problem of evil, 
,We may understand why .‘vbakes|)eare created lago, because 
he was " holding the mirror up to Nature but why did 
Nature create Cmsar Borgia? This we must now try to 
guess. All that is contended, up to the present point, is, 
that it seems not impossilile, by means of some such con¬ 
ception as that which has now been sugju'aietl, to get at least 
some hint of a ])os.sible solution of the problem of cliaiige. 

■4. The Problem of Evil.—Tho pruldem of evil is probably 
the hardest of all those that stand in tlio way of the coiu'cp- 

Eclwarc! Caircl once remarketl that mty mm wlic* tlioroiiglily nnticrstcwici 
Sti;ikc»pearc would have gtit a con$iderah'Ie way to the iiiidcritandiiig i»f God 
Bill I am not nece«tiarily here tliat the Spirit llial is rcfctrrcci to woiilci 

properly he regar'ded as God* It may he ohjeeted, of ctjiinie, |]'ial llict cfiaracters 
of Shakespeare are not real peruoriHv But* if it h the that Ifie ensence trf 
personality conslitu In an attitude of $ouI, it ieeins true to say that they are In tiiat 
•elite real cretllons* 
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tion of a perfect Cosmos. Contiagency and change arei, 
difficulties mainly because they present themselves as being j 
inf some degree evil, inasmuch as they seem to involve the | 
recognition of an order that is not wholly perfect. Yet, even 
if we grant that the problems of contingency and change are 
capable of some solution, the problem of evil cannot be said 
to be entirely removed thereby. Its difficulty might even 
seem to be enhanced. The removal of contingency as an 
ultimate aspect of reality might seem to fix the existing evil 
more rigidly than ever as a definite part of the established 
order of the Universe-; and the elimination of transience 
might appear to fix it there eternally. Now, it is certainly 
hard to see how any system in which evil has a permanent 
place, or even in which it has any real place at all, can 
be regarded as a perfect Cosmos. For it would seem that it 
is only by means of the idea of Value that any ultimate 
explanation of the order of the Universe can be conceived ; 
and this seems to imply that the whole of reality must be 
regarded as good. It may, 'indeed, be urged that we ought 
rather to regard the whole as being, in some sense, “ beyond 
Good and Evil.” It may be contended that the opposition 
between good and evil belongs only to the human point of 
view. It might be held that the conception of what is perfect ; 
should be found rather in the idea of Beauty than in that of | 
Good; and that all excellent beauty involves, as Bacon said,-: 
“ some strangeness in the proportion,” or at least a certaurj 
individuality which implies distinction and some degree o | 
opposition. Dr. Bosanquet suggests, if he does not defimtely 
maintain, some such' distinction between what is perfect and 
what is good ; and Spinoza’s conception of the perfect whole 
seems to be one to which the idea of goodness is not 
applicable. This we shall have to, consider more fully at 
a later point. In the meantime, it may be best to confine 
ourselves to the question, whether it f , 

evil as unreal, in the same sense m which change _may be 
regarded as unreal—i.e. as existing only -rom a 
of View, and disappearing from the point of view of the 
whole. This doctrine seems at least to have been "^^mtomed 
by Hegel; and we have to 

supi,u-ablc difficulties in the way of it. Dr. McTa^ga , 
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a disciple of Hegel, has urged that a single pain or SC single 
ungenerous thought is fatal to any mnccption of the Universe 
as being perfectly good. Now, that there is an appearance 
of evil in the Universe as we know it, is not a matter that 
needs much emjthasi/ing here.. The cmpliaKi'; on it is to be 
found in all the literatures of the world, anrl indeed is sufB- 
ciently found in the expcrieia-e of ev<Ty individual; and it 
has been marshalled with abundant force in the philosophizing 
of the Pessimists, who even make it appear that the evil 
in our world is more conspirnous than the good. Even some 
who, like Carlylt!, profess a faith that i.s idtiniately optitnistk, 
are often to be found laying more stress on what is evil in 
things than on ■what is goral. In oi>i)OHhion to Leibniz, 
Carlyle .spoke once of tiiis as Ixdtig “ the .strangest of all 
possible worlds " ; and be eva’H pfi-tniti'-d himself to d('scril)e 
it as a *‘tlog-hoIc of a world.’* The nsore definite pif cdmism 
of Byron is well known 


Cfumt v’tT the joys thy days Imve m-n, 

Ccnint lha hotir^i Ipum Ilcu, 

Aik! whsUtivur ihnn hanl l-icciii 

ioiinetliiiig baiter nut lt.t lie** 

Pessimism of this kind is specially prominent in some fornw 
of Oriental .sfKxadation, and is expressed in the eorueption 
of Nirvdtia or the cvcrl.i .ting No the eruslfing 

out of all dc.sirc and sejiarate. iudividu.diiy, as the goal to 
wliich human effort must be directetl. On tho other hatid, 
when we con-sider the fine virtue.s that arc evoked by suffer¬ 
ing, and even by the stnigp.h; against sin and wntutploing, 
and when wc realize how difficult it would be to tinitk of 
such virtues as being evoked in any other way, wc may be 
inclined to believe that human life is, after all, a thing that 
it was worth while to have in the Univensc ; ami that the 
knowk'dge of good ha.s been bouglrt f^mowljat cheap “ by. 
ktmwiiij'; ill.” This side wa.s jKwerfuIly brought out by. 
Browuing in his iMxmi on llejAan j an<l, indml, it imiy, 

• Kxpici-Jlrttm (if a aiiiiilar kind .are jU» he fonnil in the lilerattircs of aim.wt alt 
times anti lotmtiifi. Hvron'i* lines seem to he aimost a dtiwl tianslatimi ol 
some of ttic wttcnsw t's of Theognis amt Siiti!ioi.te:i. See AUam'rt Mimom r*«lffrs 
of Gw«, rp. lyv, etc. 
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almost be said to be the text of all his teaching;* and it 
has recently been very well developed by Dr. Bosanquet. 
But still, it may be said, a Universe which contains such 
a mixtuie of good and evil can surely not be described as 
perfect. The question, however, is rather, whether it can 
be regarded as part of a perfect whole. Dr. M'cTaggart seems 
to contend that the conception of a perfect whole excludes 
the existence of evil in any part. A perfect whole, it is urged, 
would contain all that is fine in human life without the need 
of any sin or suffering to evoke it. To this it ma y be 
objected that, at any rate, we can form no definite concep¬ 
tion of such a perfection ; and that it remains, in consequence, 
a somewhat vague and empty notion, expressing little more 
than a general dissatisfaction with everything that is actually 
known. Attempts such as that of Milton, to depict a blissful 
paradise, whether terrestrial or celestial, in which all the 
roses are without thorns, are somewhat unconvincing, and 
seem to depend for most of the interest that they possess, 
upon the background of imperfection and evil, actual or 
potential, against which they are painted. Perfection, it would 
seem, can only be positively thought of as that which would 
give ultimate satisfaction to the totality of our desires ; and 
the very fact that it has thus to be thought of in direct 
relation to desire, makes it impossible to think of it as some¬ 
thing that could be immediately attained without any con¬ 
sciousness of want. Descartes, indeed, urged definitely that 
the perfect cannot be thought of as being attained through 
process ; but this is one of the rather numerous assumptions 
that are contained in the Cartesian philosophy ; and what 
truth there is in it would seem to be sufficiently recognized 
in the conception of a changing system that is eternally real. 
Now, if perfection is actually to be realized through a process, 
it would seem that an initial lack of perfection is involved 
in its very essence ; and this can hardly be thought of other¬ 
wise than as implying evil. It may be urged, no dOubt, 
that there might at least be imperfection without the positive 
evil that is involved in pain and sin. But does this mean 
anything more than that there might be evil without the con- 

‘ Sco Sir Henry Jones’s striking book on Drowning as a Philosoj>hical and 
KiJigiom Teacher, especially chapter viii. 

2 S 
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sciousness of it? The animals, as Walt Whitman says, do 
not lie awake thinking of their sins ; and it may be true, 
though that is more doulrtfiil, that not one of them is dis¬ 
contented or unhappy.* But may it not l>e contende<l that it 
is better to be conscious of evil titan to lx; .subject to it 
unatnsciously? Indeed, if it is through conscious choice that 
good is to be realized, it would seem that the n-cogtiitiou 
of evil is an essential element in the [)rnc«’ss. The. know¬ 
ledge of good Implies the knowledge of evil as its opposite:; 
and surely any fonn of ignorant-e would in itself be evil. 
On the other hand, it is no tloubt true that if the Universe 
is to be thought of as actually perfect, the realization of 
this perfection must not simply be thought of as a “ far-off 
divine event ’’“-certainly not as a mere ideal that is never 
consciously achieved. Nor can we well accept such a view 
as that which was epigrammatifally exjin-ssctl by Mr. Bradley 
in the saying that “ this is the Ixst of all lios^uble worlds, 
and every particular thing in it is a n<‘,c<'ssary evil,” It 
would seem, indeed, that the Universe could liardly Ikj re¬ 
garded as perfect if any conscious being were wliolly debarred 
from the enjoyment of its pc;rfcction. It is for tliis reason 
that some conception of human (and {wu-haiis even of animal) 
immortality seems to be e.s.scntial to any ojjtimistic theory of 
the Univcr.se. But whether this must be conceived as a 
quite dcfmitely individual immortality may, as we have already 
to .some c.xtcnt noticed, be much more open to (.juestitjti.* The 

* Surely tlic HttfCcrini^n tif arc, In reality, fine cif the chief 

in the way uf an o|.itiniiHtic intcrprctatiun the wuftiL Tcnnymafa **iBifwrc 
red in tfindi and claw may an csca^ifcratlun ; Init there dtm mi a|i|Kt»ir 

to lie much cxai^i^cratiun in tiic utatcmcnl nf |. S* Mill : ** If there are any 
iriark^i at all nf special design in creatiun, one ul the things iiicmt evidently dcMlgfutti 
ill that a large prupnrtiun of all animals shfaiki pa»H tlmlr exhtence In lorincntlng 
and ckv'fHiring ufher animala’" (77tm m p* stt), II h pff»tiahly 

If lie, hciwcvcr, that llie i%nm and Irnuhics nf anlmak cin iint mean an iiiiuit hir 
tliciii a» we are apt In inppnne* We tend tn endow llietii with otir own 
cr:i:nicl(,nnineft!i of wind they mim and suffer* 

** <'*liithe qnestitm of Indfvidaal immortality,** says Giiymi lNm.-reii 0 m$ &f ik$ 
P* 522), ** two great forcoM drag human thmighl in opivMlto directions. 
Science ii iiicJinecI everywhere to aacrifko the inclivldtinl, In the iiaine of niitiiral 
evolution; Icwa i« inclined, in the name of a higher ftioritl and loclal evoliilloii, 
to preserve the linllvidual The antinomy ia one of tli© most diic|«ictirtg that the 
phikfsophk: mind lian n> deal with/* Hut it wonicl ieero ttmt mm the ** liiiftier 
moral and social evolution ** would call for lome tri«iforii»tioii of tlm liidividttsd 
as iucin 
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conception of all conscious lives Ss piarts of one life, or per¬ 
haps as parts of the lives of Spirits greater than, human, may 
possibly furnish a more satisfactory solution ; provided always 
that in the life of that spirit, or in the lives of those spiritsi, 
the conscious existence of every human individual (and 
perhaps of every other living being as well) had a definite 
and abiding place. Conscious beings aim at persistence, but" 
they aim also at transmutation into higher forms.' If we 
could think of all living beings as passing through' successive 
stages of consciousness, leading them at last to the contempla¬ 
tion and enjoyment of the whole as a system that is perfectly 
beautiful, the problem of evil might be held to be finally ' 
solved. In our ordinary individual lives, past pains are not * 
counted of much moment when they are seen to have led to 
something better whicli would not really be conceivable with¬ 
out them. As it is here, however, that we seem to encounter 
the most obstinate of all the difficulties in the way of the 
conception of the universe as a perfect order, it may be well 
to add some further remarks in a separate section on the 
nature of the relation between good and evil, and the possibility 
that the latter m,ay be absorbed in the former. 

'5. The Good of 'Evil—It is pretty generally recognized 
that there is a soul of goodness in things evil. Courage and 
sympathy, for instance, are qualities that we value. It seems 
clear that without tlrem life, as we apprehend it, would be 
a much poorer thing than it is. Yet it is impossible to 
fonn any definite conception of such qualities without postu¬ 
lating the existence of danger and suffering .=* It would seem, 

• The following remarics by Mr. H. G. Wells {First and Last Things, pp. 8x-2) 
may lie worth quoting at this point: “ I believe in the great and growing 
Being of the Species from which I rise, to which I return, and which, it may 
be, will even ultimately transcend the limitation of the Species, and grow into the 
Cotisctoua Being, the eternally conscious Being of all things. Believing that, 
I cannot also believe that my peculiar little thread will not undergo synthesis 
and vanish as a separate thing. . . . The great things of my life, love, faith, the 
intimation of beauty, the things most savouring of immortality, are the things 
moat general, the things mo.st shared and least distinctively me.” Yet it may 
be urged, with Guyau, that love at least is not altogether indifferent to the 
” peculiar little thread." Guyau seems to me to be right. It is love, rather than 
the desire for individual persistence, that is the great argument for immortality. 

■ Ke.ats's conception of “soul-making," referred to at the end of Book 11, 
Chapter X, helps to bring this out. 
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indeed, that nothing is thoroughly good in human life except 
what is achieved through choice and effort; and this implies 
that the better has to be preferred to the less good, and has 
to be brought into being through the removal of obstacles. 
We may try to think of a universe in whidt this would not 
be the case; but the effort seems clearly to result in the 
conception of a blank unifonnity without interest. It is like 
the attempt to think of a visible world that is all white, 
without any diversity of colour. If life is like a dome of 
many-coloured glass that stains the radiance of eternity, it 
would seem, nevertheless, that such a staining is necessary 
for the realization of perfect beauty. .To believe otherwise 
is to believe something that we cannot really make intelligible 
to ourselves. 

•This seems to apply even to what is called moral evil. 
Such a character as Falstaff is certainly not very admirable; 
yet we can hardly help feeling that we could better spare a 
better man. Even such characters as Reineke Fuchs, Mephis- 
topheles, lago, Lady Macbeth, Caliban, or Milton’s Satan,* 
are not without a certain attractiveness, not merely as con¬ 
ditions for the activity of others, Isut even in themselves. 
We dislike and disapprove of the mischief that tliey inflict 
on others, and generally, in the end, on themselves ; but 
we have a certain regard for their persistence in the pursuit 
of what they value ;» and we rcc'oj-nizc that their attitude 
of antagonism to certain things or ijcrsons, however objection¬ 
able it may be, is not wholly unnatural or unreasonable. They 
are opposed to things that are better than themselves, but 
their opposition is due to the fact tlut these things appear 
to them—sometimes rightly—as being not wholly good. The 
kind of mischievousness which the Gennans call Schaden- 
freitdc may thus have a certain justification. Bishop Butler 
denied that there is any suclt thing as pure malevolence j 
mid this is [)robubly true in the sense that antagonism to 

* The attractive ckiiient k thk case li, of course^ belter rcprcMcnt<x! in 
Prcimetlieus; but the clesire for liberty and the courage to clai;. ■. It attract us 
even in what it otherwise a bad cause* 

** Eant said that the .skill and courage of a v.illain only make hi.inor# .hateful 
I doubt this. They make him more terrible | but we may feel of him.,■ ■ :EinaH' 
Id of Cm$m Borgia, that he h ** b^utlful -a or.,' ■ an abysi«f* 
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w^hat is good is always combined with' some half-conscious con¬ 
viction that it is not good enough. As Mr. Wells says, “• .When 
Some vile or atrocious thing is done out of envy or malice, 
that envy or malice has in it always a genuine condemnation of 
the hated thing as an unrighteous thing.” Even the Will to i 
Power,' though far inferior to the Will to Good, would seem 
at least to be better than the dull acquiescence in evil con¬ 
ditions as they are—” the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin ; 
and, even when it is pushed to its most objectionable extreme# 
it has a tertain significance in calling attention to the bound¬ 
less demands that the human consciousness makes upon the 
world. Carlyle’s Shoeblack would noit be satisfied with less 
than the whole Universe ; « and, though we recognize that 
it is a serious error to try to secure this, or anything approxi¬ 
mating to this, at once and by direct violence against others ; 
yet we have to cknowledge, at the same time, that, as human 
beings, we do aim at the ultimate conquest of everything 
that stands in the way of our complete realization. Eve 
the definite opposition to conventional morality often has a 
partial justification in the limitations and insincerities of that 
morality. Charles Lamb urged that our enjoyment of some 
questionable forms of dramatic art is due to the need of some 
relief from the limitations by which we are commonly bound 
by social conventions. We may recognize the necessity and 
importance of these limitations ; but it is right that we 
should feel also that, so far as they are merely externa 
restraints, they do not wholly bind our souls. ” Anything 
treated as sacred,” said Stimer,* is ac tie, a fetter.’* 

In recognizing the general rightness and importance of 
the rules of grammar, vigorous writer may sometimes wish! 
to show that he can, when he chooses, be supper gram- 
maticam ; and the sense of being suppr, moratitatem Xso far 

» With this may be compared Hobbes* statement of the natural rights of man : 
“ Every man by nature hath right to all' things, i.e. to do whatsoever he listeth 
to whom he listeth, to possess, use, and enjoy all things he will and can'* 
(f)e cive, i, 10). It is now generally recognized that there is no real ground 
for the affirmation of any such “ natural rights." See Ritchie’s Natural Rights. 
But the human claim to freedom tends to express itself in these extravagant forms, 
until it has learned the necessity for self-limitation. And to strive against limita¬ 
tions that are merely external is, in itself, a natural expression of the untutored 
longing for free development, which is intrinsically good. 

» The Ego and His Own, p, 283. 
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as morality is merely conventional) may have a similar iascina- 
tion. Kipling’s “ kWhere there ain’t no ten comniandmcnts ” 
sets both grammar and morality at defiance. Tlie charm 
of wild animal life—the “ call of the wild,” as Jack London 
called it—seems to depend largely on a similar demand for 
freedom. Some of ^Wagner’s music exprcsse.s the same kind 
of longing. But perhaps it is seen in its most intense form 
in such writers as iWialt Whitman and Nietzsche, the demo¬ 
cratic and the aristocratic apostles of this unchartered liberty. 
In ‘^breaking the old tables,” Nietzsche conceived that he 
was winning a new freedom for ixxsterity. " Oh J my 
brothers I when I bade you break in pieces tlie good and 
the tables of the good, dien first did I put man aboard to 
sail his high sea. . * . The sea is in stonn. Everything 
is in the sea. Up I up 1 ye old seamen’s hearts, faiher- 
land, say ye? .Our helm is set thitherwards where is our 
children’s land. Thither, stormier than the sea, storms our 
great longing,” * The better is tlie enemy of the good : 
the longing for tlie infinite and perfect makes all actual 
achievement appear mean and s(|ualid. Whitman’s attitude, 
of course, is much finer and .saner. He doc.s not opjiKise the 
imperfect good, but rather seeks to apimxfiale tlie element 
of good in evil. “ The soul,” he says,'* 

In spiral results by long detours (as a muiii-»fackiiig sliip the 

For it the partial to the permanent l!owing» 

For it tlie real to the ideal tends. 

For it the mystic evolution, 

Not the right rmly justiilcd, hut what wc cal! evil also jiistifkci 

I am not urging that any of these tilings arc to be com¬ 
mended. The deeper religion;; teacliers have generally taught 
that, in seeking to transcend the lower types of moral life— 
” the righteousness of the Scribes and Pliarisccs ’’—they were 
not destroying the law, but giving it a fresh interpretation. 
They have recognized also that, though tlicre is good m evil, 

* Thus Spake See the uccounfc of iitlltiido Irt W. 

Wallace's IxedMm ami Essays NatumI Theuhgf ami Eihics, Mlctj5»c!’ie*i 
leading ideas, however (except on the t rami valuation of values) appear to haves 
l,>een taken fnuti %Stirncr*a ikr EhirJ^e und seiu Et^enlkunh Iliii rvliole ptinitlori 
i» very aympitllictically expounded in T)r* Wolf^ Phiimapkf &f Nidsseke* 

* S&ugiif ihe llnmnah It h rklit to renitnnher, however, that a little liter In 
the same Song it is stated that **0nly the good is iinivcrial/" 
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yet the evil has to b‘e fought against. fThough in reHection 
we may stand above good and evil, yet in action we have 
to choose the one and reject the other. And we have to 
learn further that self-mastery is the prime requisite for 
any valuable mastery of the world. But a vein of paradox 
and extravagance is not without its uses. Many weapons 
are needed for the shaving of Shagpat.* 

However, I have been referring so far to the more 
romantic forms of evil, which appear to be always based 
on some impulse that is more or less good and attractive 
in itself. The more common forms of evil have certainly 
not much charm. But, just for that reason, they present 
less of a problem. They are more purely, negative ; and, 
once we recognize that perfection has to be attained through! 
a process, we must expect that at many points it will be 
sadly deficient.2 

Thus it would seem that it may still be the case that, in 
the gradual substitution of the better for the worse, there 
may be the accomplishment of the highest good that can 
really be made intelligible. Goodness, like truth, may, be 
most valued when it has to be won. If it be true that it 
is the glory of God to conceal a matter, and the glory, of 
a king to find it out, it may, also be true that tho glory 
of God would be incomplete without the glory of the king. 
Even in thinking of the best kind of world that we can 
conceive, it does not seem possible to think of it as abso¬ 
lutely excluding ignorance, pain, and temptation; but as con¬ 
taining them only to be removed and triumphed over. iWliat 
is thus sug'gcsted is that truth, beauty, and goodness may 
be essentially imperfect apart from their achievement. There 
may be no real and satisfying good except in making good. 
We have to endeavour to make it, but tliis endeavour may. 
Ixj an essential part of what is mtidc. 

• I take this to he Meredith's symbol for tho contest against the ejcuberant 
rivcrgrowths of custom and convention. The human spirit is continually oul- 
growhig its conventions and organizations; but the revolt against them is not 
always wise. Kstablisimd institutions have generally some rational basis. 

“ Hegel’s treatment of the distinction between Innocence and Virtue throws 
much light on the problem that is here referred to. See, on this subject, 
Mc.Taggart’s Ilc&clian ComoloRy, chapter vi. Compare also tho very striking 
passages in 'William James’s Tnlks to Teachers, quoted by Dr. Bosanquet in The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 322-Si with his comments. 
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' 6 . Tentative Sdluii 0 ns.’-Uih& solutions that have now been 
suggested for the three problems under consideration cannot 
be regarded as more than tentative. They are a permissio 
intellectus, in the language of Bacon—a licence to gather 
early grapes, perhaps still a little sour. But it may be well 
to try to sum up briefly what the solutions seem to amount 
to. The apparent contingency, change, and evil that we find 
in the Universe as we know it, might all be regarded as 
compatible with the reality of a perfect order, if we could 
supiwsc that the whole is in its essence spiritual, that it 
realizes itself through a process of diange, involving in its 
initial stages a certain lack of order and consequent appear¬ 
ance of contingency and evil, but advancing by degrees to 
a complete unity, in which the process is eternally and con¬ 
sciously retained. .We have not as yet, however, succeeded 
in slunving that such a view can be clearly conceived and 
fully thought out. In order to do this, there are some diffi¬ 
culties that have still to be met. The chief problem that 
remains is the question whether, and in what sense, the whole 
thus conceived is to be thought of as finite or aS infinite. 
There would sean to be con.sidcrable difficulties on either 
view. If it is finite, its limitation would appear to imply 
a certain defect, which it would not In; easy to account for. 
If it is infinite, it is difficult to see liow tlio perfection can 
ever be said to be actually achieved. In order to deal with 
these difficulties, it is necessary to consider the whole 
question of the nujaning of linitudo and infinity. 


NOTE ON THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 

As we have now had occasion to refer to the problem of human 
immortality at .several points, it seems desirable to offer here some 
general observations on that subject, which could not well find 
a place in the text. 

' There are two ([ucslions that it is imporfant to distinguish—viz. 
[that of the persi.stence of an individual personality after bodily 
death, and that of the eternity of conscious life. The latter problem 
is the one that falls more particularly within the scope of philosophy. 
The former is, in the main, an em|)iric.-il question ; though it in¬ 
volves tlie more pluhwophical problem of the relation between 
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the conscious subject and the bodily organism with which he 
works. 

Now, with regard to the relation between the conscious life 
and its body, we have already noticed that it seems to be a very 
intimate one ; so intimate that it is difficult to think of the con¬ 
nection as being dissolved without the loss of a large part of the 
content of the human personality.^ On the other hand, there does 
not appear to be any definite ground for denying the possibility 
of the transference of the conscious life from one bodily organism 
to another, or even of its continued existence without embodiment. 
It may be true, for instance, as some have supposed, that conscious 
life is not primarily or essentially connected with the brain, or 
with any otlier visible part of the bodily organism, but rather with 
some more subtle mode of existence, which can be detached from 
the physical organism without serious loss, and can still retain 
a large part of what is essential to the personality of the individual. 
This appears to be what is properly understood by the term 
Animism.’’ According to this view,® there is a soul,” which isj 
detachable from the body, and distinguishable from matter, though | 
having position in space, power of movement, and perhaps somel 
other qualities that belong also to what we call material existence.3i 
This soul might leave the body, just as the inhabitants of a parti-f 
cular country may emigrate to another. And, just as the Jews,, 
though separated from the country to which they once belonged, 
and in which many of their institutions had their seat, have yet 
been able to retain much of what was most essential in their national 
life ; so the soul of the individual might carry to other organisms 
a large part of his essential personality. Whether this is actually 
the case or not, seems to be a question that can only be decided 
on empirical evidence. It may be compared to the question whether 
the British Empire will survive the present war; a kind of question 
to which no answer of a purely philosophical nature can reason¬ 
ably be expected. Evidence bearing upon the question, as we 
have already to some extent noticed, has been brought forward 
in a variety of ways. There has long been prevalent in the East 

* Ribot even states that the physical organism is to be regarded as the principle 
of “individuation.’' See his of Personality^ p. X48. But this appears to be 

in exaggeration. Ilato, in tlie TimwuSj suggests a similar view. 

« On the interpretation and defence of Animism, see McDougall’s Body and 
MifuL 

3 It might of course be contended that individual self-conscious spirits' could 
exist without any local habitation at all The chief grounds for postulating such 
habitations appear to Ixs (1) that in our actual experience spirits appear always to 
be localir^ed ; (3) that there are subconscious as well as conscious aspects in the life 
of spirit; and that it seems necessary to refer both these aspects to some per¬ 
sistent centre. 
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a theory of successive incarnations; and the evidence adduced 
in support of it is that of individual memory. This can only be 
directly tested by the person who cxpe.ricmccs it ; though it may 
be to some extent verified by its correspondence with what is 
remembered by others. In the West there are a few who profess 
to be in possession of evidence of a similar kind. But perhaps 
it is more common on this side of tlic world to aji|ieal to evidence 
of survival supplied by special commuitications tlirough sensitive 
** mediums,^^ This evidence is of a kind tliat can be tested in a 
somewhat more public way; and a good deal of it lias now tieen 
made public* The difficulty in the way of testing and interpreting 
both these kinds of evidence—apart from tire iiossiliilitics of actual 
fraud, conscious or uncouscious—is mainly dne to our ignorance 
of the secret or ‘^subconscious workings of the mind, and of 
the degree in which it is possible for it to be affected in other 
ways than through the senses. There is now a good deal of 
evidence in support of what arc called ‘‘tclepatliy and “ jisycho- 
metry ; but it would, I believe, be gent'rally sidmitteci tliat tlic 
full extent of these sources of knowhxlgc has not yet Iieen gauged.* 
Hence it is not easy to determine how much of the iirforination 
that appears to be derived from other sources than those of the 
senses is to be referred to one or other of these cIkuhk'Is, and 
how much must be supposed to be derived more directly from 
souls that have survived the death of the body,* It does not 
appear that any general philosopliical principles can enable ns to 
anticipate the results of the empirical evidence that is being sought 
tlirough such channels; and it would seem tliat tlic riglit attitude 
for those who have no direct evidence of their own is tliat ■ of 
suspense of judgment.3 

Whatever may be the value of the knowledge that may thus 
be reached, however, it seems clear tliat it tlirows no direct liglit 
on the problem of immtrrtality, in the sense of the eternity of 

* There docs not appear to he any a priori ground for questioning the possitiility 
of sucli abnormal powers. If ai)rnial eyesight were confined lo a few itidivkluals, 
the possibility of becoming aware of the existence of remotes itari would probably 
seem as incredible to most of m as any of these abiiomial manifestations* Still, 
a little scepticism 1$ nearly always whoieaome* 

* It has often been noted, as a auspicious drcumstince in connection with 
such evidence, that the Information received hy particular liiqulrern Is nearly 
always in accordance with the special opinions that were already held by 
these inquirers, Most of it also is io trivial and confused that one can hardly 
attach much importance to it. It gives the impression of more or l«i clever 
guessing. 

» The most thorough treatment of the more empirical consklcrationii bearing 
on this whole subject is to be found In the book by F* W* il. Myers on iimmn 
Pcmintlify, and ii$ Stmivai of Borlily JOmih* 
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conscious life.* We know that a people may survive the loss of its 
country ; but no one, I presume, supposes that the Jews or any other 
people will exist as a people for evei**. So the soul, even if it survives 
many incarnations, may not exist eternally.® Now, this question is 
one that lies rather more definitely within the scope of philosophy. 
We may at least hope that the meaning of eternity may be ade 
clear by philosophical discussion ; and reflection on the general 
significance of human life may perhaps furnish us with a probable 
view of the kind of persistence that ay most appropriately be 
ascribed to it The various considerations that have been brought 
forward in several of the preceding chapters relate mainly to this 
question ; and it will be somewhat further dealt with in the sequel, 
as an aspect of the general problems of infinity and eternity. It 
is evident, however, that this question is somewhat intimately bound 
up with the one that was previously referred to. If conscious life 
does not survive the death of the organism, there can hardly 
be any question of its eternity, except in the sense that one con¬ 
scious being (such as Plato) may in some way carry on the life 
of another (such as Socrates), and that there may thus be a 
continuous and perhaps unending series in this and other worlds. 
On the other hand, even if a conscious being does survive the/ 
death of the body, he may not be immortal. There may, for[ 
instance—as many in the East suppose—be a time at which the! 
reincarnations cease: and it may be that conscious life also ceases 
when that stage is reached, or at some subsequent stage. Or it! 
may be that there is a stage at which the individual personality, 
as such, ceases to exist, and becomes merged in some larger 
whole. 

The purely philosophical grounds on which any of these views 
may be defended, must be intimately connected with the general 
conception of the universe that is ultimately reached, A definitely 
singularistic view, such as that of Parmenides or Spinoza, would 
hardly seem to leave any room for the perpetuation of individual 
personality 3 as such. On the other hand, a definitely pluralistic 
view, such as that of William James,4 would seem to involve such ’ 

* Count Keyserling, In his UmterblichMt^ makes a sharp antithesis between 
the two things. Das Wesen,'' he says (p. 280), das Ich ist mit der begrenzten 
Person nicht icleutisch ; and he even contends (p, 282) that ** the desire for 
eternal life is at bottom the same as the desire for temporal death.” But this 
seems to turn on a false antithesis between time and eternity. 

“ Compare McTaggart's Dt)gma$ ofRdigioth § 82. 

3 According to Spinoza, tlic mind is the counterpart of the body, and could 
hardly be supposed to survive it. 

4 See his little volume on Mtmmn Immortality^ and compare Howison's IfimUs 
o/BvoluHom pp* 
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perpetuation; and this perhaps applies also to such a modified 
or tentative pluralism as that of Dr. Ward; and also to a theory 
of “ fundamental differentiations of the absolute,” such as is ain- 
tained by Dr. McTaggart. 

When theories of reality cannot be definitely characterized as 
singularistic or pluralistic, it becomes difficult to determine what 
attitude towards personal immortality is properly to be associated 
with them; and writers who hold such theories generally express 
themselves with a good deal of hesitation on the subject. Lotze, 
for instance, states {Metaphysics, Book III, chapter i) that “the 
question of the immortality of the soul does not belong to Metaphysic. 
We have no other principle for deciding it beyond the general 
idealistic conviction, that every created thing will continue, if and 
so long as its continuance belongs to the meaning of the world; 
that everything will pass away which had its authorized place 
only in a transitory phase of the world’s course. That this principle 
admits of no further application in human hands hardly needs to 
be mentioned. We certainly do not know the merits which may 
give to one existence a claim to eternity, nor the defects which 
deny it to another.” The statement of Edward Caird* is some¬ 
what similarly guarded. The axiom of Professor Hdfftling, that 
no value perishes out of the world, might seem to carry us a little 
farther; but, even if all values are preserved, some of them may 
have to be transmuted. Plato appears to set forth definite argu¬ 
ments in support of immortality; but there remains some doubt, 
whether the aspect of the soul whicli he characterizes as eternal 
can properly be regarded as individual. A similar doubt suggests 
itself with regard to the doctrine of the Vedantist.s.» Bradley and 
Bosanquet appear to point pretty definitely to a negative conclusion ; 
and perhaps the view of Hegel was similar to theirs. Green's 
statement is certainly more positive in form; 3 but it is uncertain 

' In the lecture on Immortality in his Lay Sermons, especially p. 281. “ Direct 
proof of immortality," he says, " cannot be liad, or not In a convincing form, but 
... if we think of the world as .a manifcHtatlon of a rational and nnirsd principle 
... we must regard it a,s existing for the realiwition of that which is best and 
higliest; and that best and highest wc can hardly conceive as anything but the 
training and development of immortal spirits." Compare also Taylor’s Elements of 
Metaphysics, p. 357. 

" See Deussen's Elements 0/ Metaphysics, p. 337, 

> The following is his most definite statement (Prokftomena to Ethics, 189): 
"* Although any other capacity may be of a kind which, having done its work In 
contributing to the attainment of such a state of being [viz. a state which is not 
a series in time], passes away in the prtKess of its attainment—as the particular 
cap,adtie8 of myri-ads of animals, their function fulfilled, pass away every hour 
—yet a capacity consisting in a self-amsclous personality cannot be supptrsed 
80 to pass a ay. It partakes of the nature of the eternal. . . , We cannot t»licve 
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whether his doctrine of the eternal consciousness as owing its 
expression in time to its association with a physical organism ought 
not to lead to a different conclusion.* Kant’s conception of an 
endless progress which never reaches its goal, but which may be 
regarded, from the point of view of eternity, as having reached it, 
is one that cannot easily be made intelligible. 

It certainly seems that any view of the universe as a perfect | 
cosmos must involve some conception of the eternity of the | 
individual life as an aspect of the life of such a perfect whole. 
And it seems natural to interpret this as implying that the life of 
the individual is sufficiently prolonged to enable him to realize 
its significance within the whole. But this might not mean an 
indefinite continuance. There might come a time in which the I 
realization of the individual would involve a transcendence of the 
limitations that distinguish him from others. Some further light 
may be thrown on this by the subsequent consideration of the 
conception of a cosmos and the meaning of eternity j but on the 
whole it seems true that purely philosophical considerations do 
not enable us to furnish any quite definite solution of the problem. 
If we are entitled to take an optimistic view of the universe, we 
must take an optimistic view on this particular question ; but it 
is not easy to determine what solution of it would really be the 
best; and, as Hume said,** ** all doctrines are to be suspected which 
are favoured by our passions,’’ The views that our desires lead 
us to adopt are generally too limited in their outlook to be fimilly 
decisive, not merely as to what we are entitled to believe, but even 

in there being a real fulfilment of sitch a capacity in an end which should involve 
its extinction, , , . On the whole, our conclusion must be that, great as are the 
difficulties which beset the idea of human development when applied to the 
facts of life, we do not escape from them, but empty the idea of all real meaning, 
if wc suppose the development to be one in the attain ent of which persons 
—agents who are ends to themselves—are extinguished, or one which is other 
than a state of self-conscious being, or one in which that reconciliation of the 
claims of persons, as each at once a means to the good of tlie other and an end 
to himself, already partially achieved in the higher forms of human society, is 
otherwise tlian completed.” The difficulty here is to reconcile the idea of a 
development in time with that of an end which is eternal. For further reference 
to this difficulty, see Cliapter IV, § 9, and the Note at the end of that chapter, 

* ** In the growth of our experience, in the process of learning to know the 
world, an animal organism, which has its history in time, gradually becomes the 
vehicle of an eternally complete consciousness. What we call our mental history 
is not a history of this consciousness, which in itself can have no history, but a 
history of the process by which the animal organism becomes its vehicle’’ 
(IhuL § 67). It is difficult to avoid interpreting this as meaning that it is the 
evanescent ani, al organism that differentiates one eteraal consciousness from 
another* 

*» Essay on tmnmrtality^ 
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as to what we ought to hope, i.e. what is really desirable.* What 
we tend to desire, in general, is something tiiat contrasts with what 
we happen to have suffered. 

Tliat Paradise the Arab dreams^ 

Is far less sand and more fresh streams. 


* r» G* L. Dickinson’s lecture-—J5 ImmorhtUfy DtsimhU f —may be referred 
to with advantage in this connection. Even Professor i*ringIe-Pattisoii^ with all 
his emphasis on personality, recognizes {Idea of God, p. 45) tliat ‘^personal 
i ortality ... is not an absolute necessity, in the sense that without it the 
world becomes a sheer irrationality.** I may add here that the little book on The 
IConc00on of Immortality^ by Josiah Hoyce, contains one of the most carefully 
I balanced statements on the whole subject. The view to which he is led is that of 
the persistence of individuality, but an individuality that is not to be simply idcHitificd 
with that of a finite human person. His doctrine is thus somewhat similar to that 
of Count Keyserling, but does not Involve so sharp an antithesis iKdween the eternal 
individuality and the life of the transient person* But his view is clcpendcnt on a 
peculiar theory of individuality, which cannot be here discussed. On the whole, it 
seems clc.u that a definite theory of personal immortality cannot be establislicd on 
purely philosophical grounds* With grounds of a more empirical character we are 
not specially concerned. 



CHAPTER III 


THE FINITE AND THE INFINITE * 

I. General 'Statement .—^The conception of Infinity presents ; 
itself in philosophy primarily as a mode of escape from the j 
difficulties involved in the existence of finite things. It was j 
used in this way, more particularly, by the Cartesians. Wh.en 
any problem was too hard for them (such as the interaction 
of Mind and Body), they took refuge in the Infinite. Descartes 
himself led the way by contending that the conception of the 
Infinite is essentially prior to that of the Finite > and this 
doctrine was more fully developed by Spinoza. In general, 
this view was illustrated by means of spatial conceptions. 
A particular extent of Space, it was urged, can only be 
definitely conceived by being thought of as cut off from 
a larger whole, which, in the end, cannot he supposed to 
be itself limited. It must be regarded as being Infinite in 
its kind ; and this way of thinking of it leads very naturally 
to the sup{K)sition that other things also are to be supposed 
to be infinite in their kind, A stretch' of time lay be 
regarded as cut off from the infinite time, and a process of 
thought from the infinite thought. This way of thinking 
leads pretty directly to the doctrine that all determination 
is, in its es.sence, negation. To say that a thing is blue, 
is to say that it is not of any other colour. To say that 
a man has particular characteristics, is to say that he lacks 
the other characteristics that might belong to a human being. 

• Thus any definite apprehension of a finite being implies the 
conception of the infinite from which it is distinguished. The | 
limited Implies the unlimited : the imperfect implies the | 
perfect. Now, if we consider the three types of instances 

‘ Considerable parts of this chapter are reproduced fro the article " Infinity ” 

in ilic Emyclofmdm of lUtigion and Eihks, 
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that have here been referred to—space, colour, character—it 
seems clear that there arc great differences between them. 
In the case of spatial extent, the portion that is divided 
off from the rest—the extent of a country, for instance— 
is definitely bounded, and we can clearly understand its limita¬ 
tions only by taking note of what is beyond the boundary; 
and, however far we may go in the extension of its bounds 
[(unless we are dealing with a whole, such as the surface 
of our earth, which is itself definitely bounded), we can 
always think of some further extent beyond the boundary 
that we have reached. The whole, in this case, has to be 
thought of as being endless, or without limit, and is thus 
to be regarded as being, in the strictest sense, infinite. The 
’colpur blue, on the other hand, can be apprehended without 
definite reference to any other colour, though it may be 
true that its special character cannot be distinctly noted with¬ 
out distinguishing it from other colours. At any rate, it is 
not, in any definite way, bounded by the others ; nor is 
there any necessity to assume that there is an endless series 
of other possible colours. Blue is, however, a limited colour ; 
and, when we regard it from the point of view of colour in 
general, it may be said to be incompUue—i.e. it is not the 
whole of colour. It is not necessarily imperfect. A blue 
sky would not be made more perfect by the addition of all 
the hues of the rainbow. The cliaracter of a person, again, 
has a similar incompleteness. Julius Cmsar had a certain 
incompleteness, in so far as he lacked the characteristics of 
Plato ; and Plato, in so far as he lacked those of Julius 
Cmsar. Here also the one character can hardly be r('<pirdc<l 
as being bounded by the other. But it may said that 
they are both inipcrfcci, when we compare them with an 
ideal human tyixi. They fall short of a standard that we 
I have before our mincLs. Thus it would seem that there are 
I three disiiiiguisliable .sorts of finitude—the liouadt'il, the in- 
1 com{)let(!, and the impt^rfect; and tliree c(trr<‘spondinjf types 
I of infinity—tlie boundU?s.s, the complete, and the i>erfect. It 
is necessary to bear in mind also the distinction between the 
I indefinite and the infinite. The indefinite is not actually 
I boundless, but is that to which no proci.se limits can be 
I assigned. That all these ctmc<!plu>n,s arc distinct seem-s clear. 
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In some cases, indeed, they are somewhat sharply opposed 
to one another. The boundless means almost diat which 
cannot be completed (though sometimes what can be repre¬ 
sented as boundless can also, from a different point of view, 
be represented as complete). What is complete can hardly 
be boundless, and need not be perfect. The visible circum¬ 
ference of a circle is complete when it is fully filled in ; 
but it is not infinitely extended, nor does it consist of an 
infinite number of visible parts ; and it may not be perfect 
—its curvature may not be strictly uniform. Or, to take 
a more trivial instance, this book will be complete when 
all the problems included in its scope have been dealt with'; 
but I trust it will not be endless, and I know that it wil 
be very imperfect. Even what is perfect need not perhaps 
be complete in itself. A perfect hero may be complete only, 
in his self-renunciation. 

These distinctions are important, not merely on the 
general ground that what is different should be distinguishedy 
but on the more special ground that they are liable to be 
confounded. Without bearing them in mind, it is hardly 
possible to understand the very different ways in which infinity 
has been regarded at different times and by different people. 
It seems true to say, in general, that the ancient Greeks! 
tended to associate perfection with what is complete in itself,! 
whereas in modern times (and also among Oriental peoples) 
the perfect is rather thought of as pointing beyond itself or 
as found in an ideal that is almost, if not quite, unattain-' 
able. The bounded “sphere” of Parmenides may be con-1 
trusted in this way with the “ Being absolutely infinite ”| 
of Spinoza ; and the High-minded Man of Aristotle with^ 
the Buddha or with the Superman of recent speculation. * 

There is, however, one thing that these three conceptions | 
of infinity may, be said to have in common—viz. that each 
of them is, in a certain way, implied in the determination of] 
the finite that is its correlative—diough imtplied in some-j 
what different ways in the fliree cases. This is, on the! 
whole, most clearly apparent in the case of completeness. 
We can hardly be sure that anything is incomplete without 
knowing, in some degree, what is required to complete it. 
We may no, doubt be in error in the supposition that we 

26 
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make. The Roc’s egg was not really wanted to complete 
Aladdin’s palace ; and some hypotheses that haLve been put 
forward as to what is needed for a complete view of the 
Universe may be equally at fault. Again, we may only 
know some of the things that are missing. . We may know 
that an alliance of free peoples is incomplete because Americai 
has not joined it, without necessarily thioking of any other 
deficiencies. But at least some knowledge or surmise of 
what is missing seems to be required to determine anything 
as incomplete. To determine anything as bounded, it would 
appear that a much less definite apprehension of what is 
beyond the boundary is needed ; nor is it necessary to know 
that what is beyond the boundary is itself tmbounded. In 
the determination of anything as imperfect, the thought of 
a definite standard is more distinctly present; but here also 
what is actually contained in the standard may be only some¬ 
what vaguely apprehended. We may doubt without my clear 
apprehension of what would constitute certainty; and we 
may surmise more perfect wisdom, goodness, or beauty, 
'thout ny clear apprehension of what it would consist in. 

In view of all this, the Cartesian contention that the 
thought of the infinite is essentially prior to that of the 
finite can only be accepted with considerable qualification. 
This, indeed, became pretty fully apparent in the development 
of the Cartesian philosophy itself. The conception of the 
Infinite with which Descartes sought to begin was essen¬ 
tially that of the perfect: it was the Platonic standard or 
type Of Good. But this tended to be transformed into the 
conception of the boundless, being assimilated to the thought 
of space, and so became lost in the emptiness of mere exten¬ 
sion. When an attempt was made to give it a more definite 
content, it passed into the conception of completeness. God 
came to be conceived as the sum of aU positive reality—a 
sort of universal storehouse in which every commodity is to 
be obtained. , 

TheSe considerations may serve to indicate what a slippery 
conception that of Infinity is ; and, having made this general 
statement about it, we may now proceed to inquire into the 
exact sense in which the terms Finite and Infinite may be 
applied to particular aspects of knowledge and reality. The 
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inquiry is a difficult one j but, even if we fail to deal with' 
it thoroughly, we may at least hope to get some light on 
the conception of perfection, which is, for our purpose, 
the most important of the senses in which Infinity may be 
understood. 

2. The Incompleteness of Untversals.—VhXo, as we have 
already had occasion to note, tried to think! of all the most 
fundamental Universal as forming a connected system, bound 
together by the Form of Good. Hegel, more greatly, daring, 
set forth the system of such Universals in a definite arrange¬ 
ment, starting from simple Being and proceeding upwards 
to the Absolute Idea. .We have not ventured here, with any 
thoroughness, either to defend or to criticize such an attempt. 
It is evident, however, that, if it could be successfully worked 
out, all the Universals—i.e. all the primary conceptions, all 
those that are most ultimate and fundamental—could be re¬ 
garded as forming a complete order. Universals of the second 
order, or those that stand still lower in the scale, might still 
remain to be accounted for. Such Universals as Blue or 
Tiger would not have a place in such a scheme. In any case, 
until a scheme of this sort is finally developed, it would seem 
that we must regard most Universals at least as standing 
apart—like “ cockle-shells all in a row ’’—each separate and 
single, without definite connection with the rest. These 
U niversals could hardly be said to be bounded by one another ; 
nor would they necessarily be regarded as imperfect. Each! 
might be said to be perfect of its kind and bounded by 
nothing. In these two senses they might bo regarded as 

infinite. But they would be incomplete. They would be 

parts or aspects of a more coinprehensivo whole, even if 
that whole could not be treated as an intelligible system. 
In the next chapter we shall have to discuss the possibility 
of treating the whole as an intelligible system.. If it can 
be so treated, the supreme Universal—the Form of Good, 
the Absolute Idea, the thought of Perfection, the Causa Saf,! 
or however else it may be described—would have complete-! 
ness j but all other Universals, considered separately, would; 
have to be regarded as iucomi)letc and, in that sense, \ 
finite. 
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'3. The Indefinliemss of Univcrsals, however, 

both those that are primary and fundamental and those that 
are of the second or lower orders, admit, in general, of 
n indefinite number of instances. The instances cannot 
properly—at least in most cases—be described as infinite. 
They may, be limited in a variety of ways. There could 
hardly, be an infinite number of tigers or planets, or even 
of grains of sand; and it may be doubted whether there 
could be an infinite number of blue things or of causal 
sequences. But certainly it would be difficult to assign 
definite limitations to any of these. The i^ossible number 
of tigers might perhaps be determined if we could give an 
exact statement of the conditions under which that parti. ular 
form of life can be maintained, and could ascertain the 
stmeture and duration of the planetary, systems sufficiently 
to know how far the necessary conditions could be provided. 
Appropriate data might enable us to limit the instances of 
other Universals in a similar way. Perhaps such h restric¬ 
tion could hardly be imposed on Number ; yet, even with' 
regard to that, it does not appear that we are entitled to 
maintain that there are, or even may be, an infinite number 
'.of objects that can be counted. Hence, in general, we can 
jonly describe the instances of Universals as being indefinite 
iin number, so far as our knowledge, goes. 

%. The Infinity of Ofdcrs.'—ln the case, of definite orders, 
however, it would seem that wc can predicate boundlessness 
in a rather more definite sense. When wc have an order, 
constituted by the continuous application of a definite mode 
of relationship, wc have a series that may be described as 
at least potentially infinite. This applies to numerical s«irit!s, 
such as 2, 4, 8, etc., to various mathematical formulm, such 
as n, rfi, etc., to degnH's, such as those of heat, to 
causal seijuenccs, and so forth. It is in connection with 
these that the most definite problems relating to Infinity, 
arise ; and we shall have to consider them in a somewhat' 
detailed way. All such cases are susceptible, in some degree, 
of naathematical treatment. Sometimes, h<nvev('r, the attempt 
to apply mathematical methods to them is apt to be mis¬ 
leading, partly owing to the presence of qualitative differ- 
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ences, and partly owing to the fact that the relationship can 
seldom be assumed to be applicable beyond certain limits. 
Abstractly regarded, such series may be characterized as/ 
infinite; but, in the concrete, they are, generally speaking,! 

is^efinit^. This, however, will have to be brought out| 
in detail s we proceed, 

^ '5. The Imperfection of Tndlviducds.—Yl^Xo held that the 
existent is never quite adequate to the eternally real—i.e. to 
the ideal Type. (Whether this must necessarily be the case, 
we need not here consider. But it seems clear at least that, 
if we regard the general conception of evolution as applicable 
to living forms, we are led to think of them as approximating 
more or less to a certain perfection to which none of them 
quite attains. The recognition of higher and lower types 
implies a possible highest. It is chiefly in this sense that 
we commonly think of living beings, and of particular aspects 
of living beings, as finite. In particular, we think of human 
knowledge, goodness, power, etc., as finite ; and, in so think¬ 
ing, imply an ideal standard. This also, we shall have to 
consider more definitely as we proceed. 

'6. 'Maiheniaiic I / finliy .—In dealing with the mathe¬ 
matical aspects of Infinity, it may be well to explain at once 
that it is not our object either to explain or to criticize the 
use that has been made of the conceptio of I finity in 
mathematical investigations either i earlier or i more recent 
times. My knowledge of mathematics is ot sufiicient for 
such a discussio ; nor, even if it were, would ch 
discussion have much relevance to our present purpose. 
Philosophy is concerned with the fundamental conceptions 
that are used in the special sciences ; but, unless a writer 
o philosophy happens to be also a specialist in some par¬ 
ticular science, it is seldom wise for him to criticize the way 
i which the conceptions are used in the detailed work of 
the sciences. So long as mathematicians are dealing with 
what lies strictly within their province, they, re entitled to 
use conceptions in the way that they find best for the develop¬ 
ment of their science. It is only when they apply their 
conceptions to objects that do not fall strictly within their 
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province that they become open to outside criticism. Hence 
it will be well to begin with some general observations on 
the proper province of the mathematician. 

Pure Mathematics would seem clearly to be an abstract 
science, coiicemed with certain fundamental orders, i-sjxH ially 
those of number and extensive magnitude. In a more indirect 
way, it may concern itself with all orders, since number 
would seem to be applicable to them. This fact gives to 
the science a certain universality, which is apt to lead to 
somewhat exaggerated claims. The Pythagoreans tried to 
interpret everything by means of number; and, in more 
modern times, the Cartesians expected too much from the 
application of mathematical mcthod.s. Being concerned with 
the implications of fundamental orders, the science is closely 
related to that of Logic ; but Logic deals with implictitbns 
in a wider and more general way.« 

Mathematical problems, however, are seldom altogether 
pure. The mathematician seeks, in general, to apj>ly what he 
discovers as implications of pure orders to existing things. 
Now, existing things are Cc)mpl<'xe.s ; and what is strictly 
true of pure orders is seldom true of existing tlang.s without 
some qualification. Things can often Ixj treated as units ; 
but it is seldom quite correct to treat them as absolutely 
homogeneous units. For certain imri)os('s their differences 
may be regarded as negligible ; and it is partly in dealing 
with such negligible differences that the mathematical con¬ 
ception of Infinity '(<‘sp<'cially of the infinitely little) has an 
imixu-tant place. Even such a statement as that % -f- 3 4 

may become highly misle-ading when applied to combina¬ 
tions of existing things. In war, for instance, two scp.uate 
sets of two reginuints arc not equal to four in combination. 
So much, I suppose, would be ^'(‘ncrally admitted. .What 
we have now to comsidcr is certain ways in wliich the con¬ 
ception of Infinity may be legitim.-udy used in pure 
Mathematics, with special reference to the legitimacy of its 
application to existing things. 

The simplest and most obvious case is found in the scries 
of cardinal numbers—o, i, 2, 3, etc. This is formed by 
the addition of unity at each successive step j and it is 
* See alH>ve, B«ok I, at the end of Chapter VI. 
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evident that this is a process that may be carried on without 
limit. If we think of it with reference to the act of some 
individual mind in going through the series, we have of course 
to recognize that such a mind could not go on without end ; 
but we cannot set any definite limit to the process even 
from this point of view. However large the "^mber might 
be that an individual had thought of, we may still suppose 
that he could add one more. The series, from this point 
of view, is indefinitely extensible. When, however, we regard 
the series, not as something successively apprehended by an 
individual mind, but rather as an objective order, involved in 
the nature of number as such, we may then say, not merely 
that it is indefinitely extensible, but that it is an infinite 
whole. Though endless in its extent, it may yet be regarded 
as complete and self-contained. All the numbers are involved 
in the stnicture of the system. 

But now we may take another numerical series—o, 2, 4, 
6, etc. This is formed by the successive addition of two, 
instead of one ; and each member, after the first, is twice 
as great as the corresponding member in the previous series. 
This scries also is infinite ; but it is a different infinity from 
the other. And reflection on these cases readily enables 
S to see that the order of numbers is not merely in itself 
infinite, but admits of an infinite number of infinite series 
within it, all different from one another. 

This is tme, even if we confine our atfention to positive 
integers. But the number of such series is further increased 
by including fractions. Take the series i, I, J, |, etc. 
This can be indefinitely extended ; and, regarded as an objec¬ 
tive order, it may be said to be actually infinite. Moreover, 
each member of this series is smaller than the one before 
it; and, if we pursued the series indefinitely, the last members 
tliat we reached would become extremely small. Hence, 
regarding it as an objective order, we may say that it leads 
to the infinitely little. Further, taking this series as a whole,; 
and adding the successive members together, the result is 
2 ; or, from the point of view of an individual reckoning, 
up the successive members, it can be made to differ from 
2 by a fraction that is indefinitely small. 

The ca.se of decimals is somewhat similar, The expres- 
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sion ‘3333 . . - may be carried forward indefinitely, and 
its difference from f becomes less and less as we proceed ; 
so that, regarding it as a total infinite order, we may say 
that it is equivalent to 

Now, similar cases may be found in any definite order— 
e.g. algebraical expressions (such as n, n*, « 3 , etc.), side- 
by-side-ness in space, before and after in time, degrees of 
brightness or other qualities, the division of a whole into 
homogeneous parts, etc., so long as these are regarded as 
pure orders. But the question for us now is, How far are 
such considerations applicable to existing things, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the orders that enter into the structure of 
existing things? 

The general an-swer to this would seem to be that, when 
we are considering existing things to which imriirular orders 
are applicable '(i-'G. things that can be numben'd, that can 
occupy space, that can succeed each other, that can have 
degrees, etc.), we arc not entitled to speak of infinite extent, 
but only of indefinite extension, and not always of that. 

Human beings, for instance, can be numbered ; and we 
can assign no definite limits to tlie number of such beings 
that may have existed in the past and that may exist in 
the future. iWe have no reason, however, for saying that the 
number ever will be or can be infinite; and there are 
certainly some grounds '(I think, demonstrative p, rounds) for 
maintaining the contrary. Metallic bodies, again, can be 
divided into parts that are, roughly sjx^aking, homogeneous 
with the whole ; and it is difficult to set definite limits to 
the extent to which' such subdivision might be carried out 
in particular cases ; but it is known, with a considerable 
degree of certainty, that we should evcsitually arrive at parts 
which were not homog<-m‘ou,s with the whole, and which could 
not be further divided into parte homogeneous with them¬ 
selves. In like manner, degree is apjiliitabh; to the intensi¬ 
ties of sounds and colours ; and there is no ground, of a 
fomial kind, for setting limits to the degree of intensify 
that might be reached. But, here also, it is known that 
there are definite limits to the intensities of sounds and colours 
that can be apprehended by particular organic Ixsings ; and 
there are no grounds for suiiposing thaf, under any actual 
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conditions, the intensities could ever be i creased beyond 
certain limits. Colours, again, may, with' regard to their 
quality, be more or less light or dark ; but nothing is lighter, 
than a pure white or darker than a pure bla;ck ; nor, between 
these limits, is there an infinite number of distinguishable 
shades of grey. Many illustrations of a similar kind might 
be given, in which a pure order, regarded simply as such, 
may be described as infinite, but in which particular objects 
to which the order may be applied are either definitely limited 
or, at the most, indefinitely extensible. 

Some recent writers, of whom Josiah R'oyce was the 
most notable, have emphasized the fact that it is possible 
to formulate certain concrete problems in such a way that 
their solution would necessarily involve an infinite series.* 
It is easy to see that this is possible. A simple illustration 
would be that of a continuous poem so constructed that the 
last line of each stanza and the first line of the following 
one always rhymed with one another. Evidently such 
poem could only be completed by an infinite number of stanzas. 
But it seems clear that this means that it could not be 
completed at all. However many stanzas might be added 
at either end, there would always be other two wanted, one 
before the first, and one after the last. Even in an infinite 
time '(supposing that there can be an infinite time)' such 
problem could not be solved. The same seems to be tr e^ 
in somewhat different way, of other instances that h ve 
been suggested. Royce takes the case of an ttempt , to 
construct a complete map of particular region—the region 
being that within which the m p is contained. To complete 
the map, it would have to contain represent tion of itself; 
and the map of the map would necessarily contai ’ map 
of the map of the map; and so on. It is evident that 
such a map also could never be completed ; but in this 
case it would be brought to a definite end by reach! g 
point at which the representation would become so small 
as to be invisible. Two mirrors facing one another furnish 

' Royca's via a are oat fully explained in the Appendix to the first volu e 
of his book on Tht World and the Individual and so e applications of the 
are made in the second volume. His main ideas are adopted by Lord aldane 
in The Pathway to Reality, 
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another illustration. The mirror A has an image of the 
mirror B, and in that image there is an image of A, which 
contains an image of B 5 and so on. Here, I suppose, it 
would be the faintness of the images tliat would bring the 
series to an end. 

Such problems are somewhat on a par with some of 
those in which the Mcgaric school of [ihilo-soidirrs appear to 
have delighted. A Cretan, for in.stance, is sui>{K>sed to affirm 
that Cretans never speak the truth. If this is true, it must 
be false, since it is uttered by a Cretan. The value of this 
puzzle seems to consist simply in showing that it i.s possil)le 
to make a statement that is intrin.sically ab-surd '—a fact that 
might be illustrated in many ways. The supposed problems 
about infinity do not carry us much farther. 

A rather more serious way in which we may be led to 
ascribe infinity to an cxi.stiuj,^ thing may be found in the 
ca.se of symbols. If x stands for a quite unknown object, 
we cannot tell how great it may be, or into how many parts 
it may be divided ; and, as the object for which it stands 
may be an arithmetical expression, it may be something that 
is infinitely great or infinitely divi.sible. We may even know 
that it does stand for some such object. But obviously in 
that case it is the object for which it stands to wlikh infinity 
is ascribed. Similarly, a line drawn on a piece of paper 
may stand for the distance from one star to another, or even 
for some indefinitely great extent. It may even stand for 
an indefinite extent of time. Hence we may regard that 
for which it stands as indefinitely extended or indefinitely 
divided ; and we may ascribe these characteristics to the 
line, though, in itself, as a vi.sil)le object, it may be very 
small and capable of subdivision into only a limited numter 
of visible parts (even when viewed under a micro.scoix-). 

These illustrations may help to bring out the general 
significance of Infinity as ascribixl, on the one hand, to pure 
orders, and, on the other hand, to existing things. But we 
must now pass to the consideration of some probU-nvs in 
which special difficulties arise. 

* 

* See the rer'.^rks m this pirtkelar problem by Dr* Ecyiies 
4th eclMiofii pp* by .-.■.eiari, Whilelieacl afi 4 Kiwtell (Primeipm 

nmtimf ml i, pp* 63-5). 
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7. Spatial Infinity. —Side-by-side-ness, regarded simply| 
as an extensive order, seems clearly to be infinite. Thej 
considerations that lead us to this conclusion could hardly 
be put more vividly and convincingly than they were by 
Lucretius. If for the moment all existing space be held 
to be bounded ; supposing man runs to its outside borders 
and stands on the utmost verge, and then throws a winged 
javelin t do you choose that it, when hurled with vigorous 
force, shall advance to the point to which it has been sent, 
and fly to a distance? or do you decide that something 
can get in its way and stop it? For you must admit and 
adopt one of the two suppositions ; either of which shuts 
you out from all escape, and compels you to grant that 
the universe stretches without end. For, whether there is 
something to get in its way, and prevent its coming whither 
it was sent, and placing itself in the point intended j or 
whether it is carried forward ; in either case, it has not 
started 'from the end.” > But, while such reflections may 
convince us that we cannot think of any boundary to space 
as such, it is equally apparent that they do not entitle us 
to maintain that the world in space is infinitely extended. 
It might, and probably would, be physically impossible for 
the man whom Lucretius imagines to get to the extreme 
verge ; and, even if he did get there, the structure of the 
material system might be such as to prevent the javelin 
from flying beyond a certain point. Though there is nothing 
in the form of space, as such, to interfere with' his action, 
there may be something in the general conditions of the 
universe. I understand that there are scientific grounds for 
regarding the physical universe as being limited i space. 
In any case, the arguments against this that are started by 
Kant in his first Antinomy do not appear to be convincing; 
or rather, they only show, what Kant mainly intended them 
to show, that space is not to be regarded as an existing 
thing, within which other things can be said to have posi¬ 
tions. The positions of things are relative to other things. 
.Where there are no things, there re no positions ; just as, 
where there are no colours or sounds or other sensible quali- 

« This is Munro’s translation of the main part of the argu ent near the end 
of Book I of De rerutn natum (lines 958-87). 
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ties, there are no intensities. Intensity and extension are 
infinite orders ; > but the objects that are determined by 
them are, at most, indefinitely extensible, and there may 
be grounds for denying even this. What the grounds are, 
in the case of spatial objects, it is not easy to state in a 
quite general way. They defjend partly on empirical con¬ 
siderations, which have to be dealt with by the special 
sciences. There is, indeed, one more general ground that 
appears to me to be cogent; but, as it applies to several 
other cases as well, it will be convenient to postjwne the 
consideration of it for the present. 

I ' 8 . Temporal like space, when regarded 

’simply as the order of before and after, is unlimited ; but 
here also the events that occur in time may very well be 
limited in number. Kant urged against this tliat, if a 
beginning of the events in time is as.sumcd, no reason can 
be assigned for Ix'giuning at one point rather than another. 
But this only shows, as in the case of space, (hut time is 
not to be thought of as an (existing thing. Beforeness, as 
such, does not exist. We can only say that one thing comes 
before another; and there is no reason why there .should not 
be some occurrence that has no other before it—at least 
in the series of events that belong to our human universe™- 
just as there is no letter before A, and no ordinal numtjer 
before i. The difficulty about c-iusation ha.s been dealt with 
in a previous chapter. If we interpret cau.sation either teleo¬ 
logically or formally, there is no reason for regarding any 
occurrence as being caused by .something else that occur 
before it. 

On the other hand, Kant’s argMimeut against an Infinity 
of past events .seems more cogent, though it did not carry, 
conviction to Schopenhauer* or, in more recent times, to 

' Mr. Rupell, in The Problems of Philosophy {pp. 338-9), »eein« to represent 
Kant as having raised diJSailtlei about the infinity of Space and Time as »a«h, 
Sturdy this is seriously mislejiding. Hi» difflcuUles were, at least primaiiiy, alaad 
the objects and events in Space and Time, Space and Time, as mere form*, did 
not really trouble hi , 

* The World as Will and Idea, vol. II, p, 108. Schopenhauer’s argu ent Is 
rather confused. He seems to appeal to the conception of recurrent cycle*, It 
ay he admitted that a solution can be found In this direction. But, Wore we 
seek a solution, we must recognize the dIfricuUy. 
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William James * or Mr. Russell. The essential point of it is 
that to think of an infinite succession of events in the past 
is to think of an endless series as having been completed. 
Now, as we have seen, it is certainly possible to regard an 
infinite mathematical series as completed ; but this is a very 
different thing from a series of events. In order to bring 
out Kant’s point, it may be well to notice at this stage one 
of Mr. Russell’s objections to it. “ Kant,” he says, “ in his 
first antinomy, seems to hold that it is harder for the past 
to be infinite than for the future to be so, on the ground 
that the past is now completed, and that nothing infinite 
can be completed. It is very difficult to see how he can 
have imagined that there was any sense in this remark; but 
it seems probable that he was thinking of the infinite as 
the ‘ unended.’ It is odd that he did not see that the future 
too has one end at the present, and is precisely on a level 
with the past ” '{Our Knowledge of the External World, 
pp. 179-80). This seems to me to show a very strange 
misunderstanding of Kant’s contention. His point is not that 
the infinite scries has an end, but that it has been com¬ 
pleted. The arrow or javelin of Lucretius might help to 
make this clear. Many of the misunderstandings in philosophy, 
are due to the fact that philosophical writers are not suffi¬ 
ciently in the habit of giving concrete illustrations of what 
they mean. If an arrow is shot out into space, it is easy 
to .suppose that it might go on without stopping. This only 
ifieahs that the infinite series of its possible positions is not 
completed. But if an arrow were to arrive on our planet, 
it would not be so easy to suppose that it never started 
on its flight, and that it has passed through an infinite series 
of positions. Thai infinite series has been completed. It 
is surely very obvious that, in this respect, a past infinity 
is on a different footing from a future one. We might 
siqjpo.sc, in like manner, that a human being could go on 
living for ever -; but we could hardly suppose that he has 
already lived for ever. It does not appear to me that any 
mathematical theory of infinity, can remove this difficulty, 

« Same Problems of Philosophy, p. 168. He see s to have co pletely issed 
Kant’s point. It may be noted that J.araes has no more a reement with the views 
of Mr, Russell than with those of Kant. 
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Mathematical theories are useful as aids to thought, but not 
as substitutes for tliought. They are, in Mach’s phrase, 
“ economies of thought ” j and an economy of thought may 
easily lead to an economy of truth.* It does not seem that 
any mathematical theory, when applied to existing things, 
can get rid of the conception of endlessness. It is only 
in the abstract that it does so ; and I think Berkeley’s 
objection to the application of this kind of abstraction to 
existing things is still valid. 

The following way of stating the general argument seems 
to me convincing. If we think of a .series of events, we 
are thinking of objects that can be numbered and counted 
—i.e. objects that can be rcprcHented by i, 2, 3, . . . In 
order that there should be an infinite number of such objects, 
there must be one that corrcsi>onds to each number from i 
to infinity. Now, in this particular ca.se, we are dealing 
with a succession of objects that have occurred one after 
another; and hence it would seem that the object corre¬ 
sponding to X must be placed at the beginning of the scries. 
It appears from this that we must, in any case, assume that 
there was a beginning ; and we mu.st .supjKt.se that, from the 
beginning up to the present moment, there has been a series 
of objects corrc-sponding to each of the ordinal numbers from 
I to infinity. But the mere fact that the stu’ies continues 
to advance shows that we have not yet readied intinity. 
This argument may, no doubt, be met by the contention 
that the events in time are not to be re:;ardetl as a scries, 
but ratfier as <i continuous flow ; in which case, any iJortion 
of that Ilow might be hold to contain an infinite number 
of moments. This view will liave to be considered in con¬ 
nection with the conception of infinite division. What has 
to be noted at present is that such a view docs not seem 
to invalidate the angiment with regard to a beginning. Each 
section of time, even if it does contain an infinite number of 
successive moments, would have a bc;,;iiinini>, and an end; 

* Co 'pare the «aySrJK of IL Poincare (c|tiotecl ift L* Poloc:irt?i4 Nm Pkysic% 
p* iSs), Matiiematica are aomctimci a rniiHai'ice, arul evet'i a tlariiier, wlicn they 
induce us to afBrni mtire than we ktiow/* On the niathctiiatica! conception of 
infinity in general, noHampiet’s Logic (and edition, pp« may be consulted 

with advantage. See also the remarks 'by Royce in WiiKleltmnd and Euge'i 
Emfctopmdm of ihe PhUosophiml ScimeeSf p. lag, 
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and, if this is true of each section, it would seem also to 
be true of the whole.’ 

i It may be worth while at this point to notice one of the 
illustrations 'that Mr. Russell gives of the way in which 
the conception of infinity can be applied to events in time ; 
as it seems to me to show pretty definitely the possibility 
of fallacy in such an application. The case is the one that 
he calls “ the Tristram Shandy ” ; and it will be well to state 
it in his own words 

“ Tristram Shandy, as we know, took two years to write 
the first two days of his life, and lamented that, at this rate, 
material would accumulate faster than he could deal with 
it, so that he could never come to an end. Now, I main¬ 
tain that, if he had lived for ever, and not wearied of his 
task, then, even if his life had continued as eventfully as 
it began, no part of his biography would have remained 
unwritten.” 

This seems to me, I must confess, fo be a reductio ad 
bs'utdam ; and I think it is not difficult to see where the 
fallacy comes in. It lies in the omission to notice that 
the two infinite series that are here referred to are parts 
of a single scries. The writing of the autobiography was 
part of Tristram Shandy’s life. Mr. Russell’s contention would 
be intelligible enough if the biography were written by some 
one else. iWhat it would then mean would be, that we 
might suppose Tristram Shandy’s life to contain an infinite 
succession of incidents, which could afterwards be recorded 
in a narrative with an infinite number of details. But it 
seems clear that the narrative would have to come after 
the completion of the life. Hence the life would not really 


« I think Mr. Rvisscll’s argument involves some contusion between these tvvo 
things; but, of course, I may very well be mistaken in this. Even if the world 
has a beginning, it may still be supposed that there has been an infinite senes 
of states fro that beginning up to the present point. Kant's argument is not 
prliiiarily directed against this; though it may be a question whether it does 
not apply against this as well. At any rate, this consideration seems to belong moi e 
properly to his second Antinomy. His argument in the first Antinomy applies 
primarily only against the view that there is no beginning ; and that, consequently, 
the whole series, wltcn traced backwards, is without one of its ends, aim ye 
is completed. Mr. Russell seems to have utterly missed the point of this. Surely 
it is quite lcgitim.ate to regard a series backwards, as well as forwards. His 
objection to Kant on this score seems to me astonishingly trivial. 
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be infinitely long. It would be a finite life, containing a 
infinite number of details. It is a case of infinite division, 
not of infinite extension. And it is to the consideration of 
this that we now pass. 

I g. Infinite Division.—Tlm objections to the possibility of 
enidless division are even more apparent than those that can 
be urged against endless extension. It involves the same 
difficulty of the completion of an endless series ; but it has 
a further difficulty with respect to the limiting conception 
to which it points. Wlien we think of anything as being 
divisible without end, and try to give a positive intc.rpri'ta- 
tion to the result of such a division, the ultimate parts have 
to be conceived as infinitely little. Now, the infinitely little 
seems to be indistinguishal)le from zero; and zero seems 
to mean the non-existent. Thus, if we say that an existent 
object can be divided into an infinite number of parts, we 
appear to be saying that it is made up of an infinite number 
of nothings. On the other hand, the grounds that lead us 
to postulate the possibility, of endless division aro, in some 
respects, more cogent than those that lead us to the con¬ 
ception of infinite extension ; and we have already seen that 
most of the illustrations that can be given point rather to 
the former than to the latter. In the case of infinite division, 
we start with a completed whole, so that at least its com¬ 
pletion cannot be questioned ; and yet there seems to bo no 
reason for stopping at any point in its subdivision, Hence 
Kant urged that, in this case, the series must be suppitsinl 
to be actually infinite, and not merely indefinitely exten- 
i sible. But it is to be observed that Kant's argunu-nt depends 
! upon the assumption of the homog{au,nfy of the whole that 
I is to be divided. And this is where tlie weakness of the 
iargumc'.nt lies. If we assume that a whole is cdmjiosfd, 
I throughout, of homogeneous parts, we are .iKsuniiug that it 
I is infinitely.,diyisito The real question is, whether any, 
given whole is iiomogomtous. Now, this at least is clear, 
th t we are not entitled to make miy such assumption in the 
case of degrees and qualities. An intense heat is not made 
up of number of smaller heats; nor does it seem legiti- 
mat to say that the distinction between any degree of intensity, 
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nd the next below it is the same as the distinction between 


any other intensity, and the next below it. Nor, in the 
case of qualities, are we entitled to say that the distinction 
between blue and green is the same as that between green 
and yellow. Hence, in such cases at least, we do not seem 
to have any ground for the postulation of an infinite series 
of homogeneous units within a given whole. Moreover, if 
we confine ourselves to definitely recognizable distinctions of 
degrees and qualities, it seems certain that the number is 
finite. Similarly, modern physical science » tends more and 
more to throw doubt (to say the least of it) on the 
view that physical bodies consist of parts that can be in¬ 
definitely divided into other parts that are homogeneous with 
themselves. If this is not the case, the argument from 
homogeneity is not cogent. There may be parts that are 
not capable of further subdivision, and that can, indeed, hardly 
be described as physical bodies at all, or regarded, in any, 
definite sense, as occupying space.“ Similarly, it may be 
doubted whether any such conception of divisibility, is 
applicable to conscious states. An experience of pleasure, 
for instance, does not appear to be capable of subdivision 
into number of homogeneous parts. 

The strongest case, however, for the postulation of infinite 
subdivision is probably that of motion; and it is in con- 


• See, for instance, Tha New Physics, by L. Poincar^ p. 98. 

» In Mr. Russell’s criticism of Kant’s second Antinomy (Our Knowledge of the 
External World, pp. 158-9), it appears to be forgotten that Kant’s difficulty was 
not with regard to space as such, but only to objects in space. e saw no 
difficulty in the indefinite divisibility of pure space, but only of the things that 
occupy space. In this I think he was right. The solution that is here suggested 
is that material things are not to be thought of as occupying space. It seems 
enough to affirm that the qualities that constitute material things can be rightly 
referred to certain positions in space. These positions need not be supposed 
to be infinite in number. With regard to the hypothesis that space may 'dti«ately 
be composed of points, rather than of spaces, it must suffice to remark that there 
seems to be no meaning in athematical points, except _ positions in a spatiM 
order ; Just as lines would seem to be directions, or series of directions, in such 
an order. Spatial order is, consequently, presupposed in the existence of points, 
and could not be composed of them. The view of space as a definitely connected 
order seems to e to be the essential contribution that Kant made to the treatment 
of it, as against Hume’s conception of it as a collection of coloured or tangible 
points. The points have to be placed in a certain order before they can be 
described as having any spatial characteristic. Even Hume’s points, of course, 
were not supposed by him to be simply mathematical points. They were mmma 
visibilia or tangibilia. 


27 
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nection with this that the most serious difficulties have been 
raised. When any body moves from one point to another, 
it is certainly natural to think of it as passing through an 
indefinite number of intervening positions ; and it is here j 
that we come upon the chief paradoxes of Zeno. .With regard | 
to Achilles and the tortoise, however, it seems clear tliat | 
the motion does not consist of homog<.mcou.s parts. Both 
of these moving bodies would presumably advance step by 
step. Two cannon-balls, moving with different velocities, 
would furnish a better instance. But the question is at 
once suggested, whether all motion may not be discontinuous. i 
Few instances of a motion that is apparently continuous could ' 
be more striking than that of a ray of light ; and yet it i 
appears to be definitely known that the physii-al movement j 

that is involved in this case is broken up into waves that | 

(are discrete,* and that may be said to leap from ix)int to I 
point, just like Achilles. The motion of a cannon-ball may 
—and, indeed, almost certainly does—consist of similar leaps. p 
If so, we, of course, come upon another of the paradoxes 1 
of Zeno—viz. that “ the flying arrow rests." If the flight {; 

of the arrow is discontinuous, this may be interpreted as i 

meaning that it is successively at the points A, B, C, . . . | 

but is never moving between them. But is thi.s a .serious 1 
objection? If it occupies these points successively, it does • 

move from one to another. Its motion would not be made j 

any the less real by the fact that it did not occupy any 
intervening positions. The fact that there is no cardinal 
number between 2 and 3 does not make the transition from 
2 to 3 any the less real; nor docs thes fact that there is ; 
no letter between C and D make it any more difficult to ; I 

pass from the one to the other. Such considerations may I I 
at least serve to show that there is no real reason for deny- : ! 

ing that the number of parts in the subdivision of any ( i 

concrete thing may be finite. Whether there is any definite < 
ground for affirming this, is a iwint that we must consider j j 
later.3 j | 

' It seems at least doubtful whether this gulf can be bridgctl. ’ | 

® It will be observed that what I am here urging Is the opposite counterpart ‘ I 
of M. Bergson’s contention. He maintains that we tend to postulate disereleiiess t 
in dealing with continuous magnitudes. I believe it i» much more often the 
case that e imagine continuity where there is real discreteness. I, 
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Infinite Approximations:~k. good many cases in 
uion the conception of Infinity is commonly applied are 
cases of approximation. The gradual approach of a straight 
me t:o a curve, which it never actually touches, is 

^ putrely mathematical instance. So is the approximation 
of X —f- 1- 1 ^ 1 ^ etc,, to the value 2. In practice, of 

course^ any visible straight line, which was gradually 
^PP‘^ 03 .oliing a visible curve, would come in contact with it 
ortxe point; and the value 2 would at some point be 
readaed^ in the case of any concrete magnitude, by such an 
addition as that expressed in the above series. The 
approximation of a series of regular polygons to a circle is 
a simila.r illustration; and, here also, a series of visible 
polyg-ons would lead, at some point, to a figure that could 
not distinguished from a circle. This case is one of 

qualita.tive difference ; and there are many instances of this 
type* rriie gradual approximation of the shades of one colour 
yellow) to another (e.g. red) is a good illustration. 
Xhe approximation of modes of behaviour resulting from 
highly developed instincts to those that are dependent on 
reason might be taken as another. Instinct and reason have 
been sa.ici to be “for ever separate, yet for ever near”; 
but tlx^ modes of behaviour at least to which they lead are 
sometimes hard to distinguish. Talent and genius are com¬ 
monly distinguished; but there are cases in which it is 
certairrly not easy to say with which of them we are con- 
cernedL. Carlyle (who was rather too fond of the use of 
the conception of Infinity in a somewhat vague sense) spoke 
of “ the infinite difference between a good man and a bad 
man ** y here also, the gulf can hardly be held to be 

an impnssable one. The wicked may forsake his wicked¬ 
ness ; mad the good may degenerate. When, however, any 
characteri tic is recognized as being qualitatively distinct from 
anotheir^ it n.\ay be said, in a quite intelligible sense, that the 
distance betw’^een them is infinite. Sometimes the use of 
the conception of Infinity in this way seems to be little more 
than an indirect way of stating that there is . actually a quali¬ 
tative difference. The definition of genius as “ an infinite 
capacity Tor taking pains ” might be interpreted as an indirect 
•V^ay of lhat no finite degree of pains would produce 
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the results of genius. It seems dear, however, that, in 
such cases, we are not concerned with Infinity in any, 
strict sense of the term. If the objects dealt with are 
really, different in kind, there is no real transition from 
the one to the other (e.g. from colour to sound). 
iWhen, on the other hand, the difference is only one of 
quality, the recognizable degrees of distinction are finite 
in number. 

'll. Infinite Thought.--'Th&TC. are various ways in which 
the conception of Infinity may be applied to thought. One 
of them is somewhat fantastic, but is worth noticing in con- I 
ection with what has gone before. It is said that to know || 

inrplies that we know that we know; this implies that ! 

we (know that we know that we know ; and thus we are | 

led into an endless series. This, however, is sophistical, ‘ 

and only serves to bring out some ambiguity in the n)(\aning f 

of knowledge. It is ])ossible. to cognize, in a wide sense ji 

of the word, without ny definite self-consciousness. IWe ' 

may apprehend a pain ^or a' sound or even a complex occur- ! 

rence or general truth, without taking any definite note of i 

the fact that we are experiencing it. The taking note of j 

this is a subsequent act of reflection ; and we may go on j 

to reflect further on its significanct;, to connect one fact of j 

knowledge with another, and to regard them more and more 1 
definitely as belonging to the totality of our Universe. If 
our Universe contains an Infinity of knowable objects, there 
is a potential Infinity in the process on which we thus 
embark ; and, if we include Universals and Orders, as well s; 

as particular Existences, it is no doubt true that such a | 

potential Infinity is involved. But the actual process of | 

thought exists only so far as it is definitely pursued. The |' 

infinite implication is objective, not subjective. i; 

Tlie Infinity of thought is better understood in the sense ij 

of completeness or perfection, rather than in that of an end- | 

less series. It has been urged that a thorough knuwh'dgxs j 

of anything would involve the knowledge of everything. This ; 

was specially emphasized by Leibniz, and is summed up in ; 

the often-quoted lines of Tennyson about the “ flower in the 
crannied wall '**1— I 
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If I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and Man is* 

It is no doubt trae that the thorough study of any concrete 
object would lead us on gradually to the consideration of 
its relations to all other objects ; and, if the whole can be 
regarded as a perfectly co-ordinated Cosmos—^a question that 
is to be dealt with in the following chapter—the knowledge 
of the part would lead us on to the knowledge of 
the whole. As such knowledge would include the appre¬ 
hension of infinite Orders, it might certainly be said to con¬ 
tain Infinity. But it should be observed that the knowledge 
of Infinity need not be itself infinite. Once we understand 
the principle involved in the structure of an Order, no further 
understanding of it is gained by following out its endless 
implications. .We are not made any wiser by adding an 
indefinite number of threes to ‘333 •• • Hence, the| 
Infinity of Knowledge should be understood in the sense| 
of completeness, rather than of boundlessness. And, as this! 
appears to be true of all attributes, it may be well to notice 
at this point what is to be understood, in general, by Infinite 
Attributes. 

12. Infinite Attributes .—^The conception of Infinity 
especially in the Cartesian school, where it was most 
freely applied—has been specially used as a determination of 
the idea of God. In this use it is generally regarded as 
being pplicable to certain attributes, of which the chief are 
knowledge, power, and goodness. Temporal and spatial 
infinity have also been frequently ascribed to God; but with! 
these it is not necessary to deal further at present. The 
other three forms of infinity, however, call for some notice. 

As regards the first, it may be observed that, if infinite 
is 'interpreted as meaning boundless, -infinite knowledge would 
seem to mean the knowledge of an endless number of things. 
Now, s we have just noted, there is evidently sense in 
which ny one who has a clear apprehension of number ^ ht 
11 do know n infinite number. A competent mathematician 
may be said to know all conceivable numbers, since the 
formation of umbers depe ds upon single principle ; nd. 
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if it be allowed that an infinite number is conceivable—and 
there certainly appears to be a quite intelligible sense in 
which it is—the mathematician knows that ; and, indeed, he 
does not need to live for ever in order to know it. But 
he 'does not know all the relations tliat might be ascer¬ 
tained as holding between different numbers. Infinite know¬ 
ledge would presumably include this—though it is doubtful 
whether it would be a very exalted conception of God to 
think of Him as a sort of glorified calculating boy. Infinite 
knowledge, we may suppose, would include also a full appre¬ 
hension of the temixjral, spatial, causal, intensive;, and quali¬ 
tative orders, and of all the different kinds of c.xistenccs, and 
of all the relations that could be ascertained as liolding within 
or between these various types ; and this kind of lvnowl(;d!pi 
might be held to be boundless. As regards particular 
existences, the knowledge of these would not Ik; l)oundlcss, 
unless the things to be known are boundlcss—which is at 
least doubtful; but it would include the apprehension of 
every particular thing that actually does exist. In this way 
it would certainly be all-inclusive, but not endless. Even 
as regards the all-inclusiveness, it might be better to think 
of this as a complete understanding of the principles on 
which the existence of things depends, rather than an appre¬ 
hension of the details of their existence as distinguishable 
objects. 

Infinite power is still more difficult to interpret, when 
infinity is understood in the sense of endlessness. Some 
writers have interpreted it in a way that seems clearly to 
lead to absurdity. Dr. McTaggart, for instmice, takes it 
as implying the possibility of bringing about anytlnug, how¬ 
ever self-contradictory it may be—of making black white, 
good evil, the existent non-existent, the infinite finite, 
2-f-2 = 5 or too, and so on. This, however, .seems 
meaningless.* A being infinitely ixrwerful in this sense mig.ht 
evidently also be lacking in all power. Such a being would 
no doubt be, in the fullest sense, unconditioned or intletcjr- 
minate, like the pritmeval chaos of Anaximander. But we 
might interpret infinite ix)wcr as meaning rather the possi- 

' Sec Ward’s Rraiw of Ends, p. 355 j and compare Pringlc-Fatlismi's idea ef 

p, 40^, 
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bility of accomplishing whatever is chosen. ,.t It would then 
be limited by the condition that what is chosen is not evil 
or absurd—i.e. it would be taken in conjunction with the 
conceptions of infinite goodness and wisdom.' Infinite power, 
thus interpreted, would be boundless, if there is an endless 
number of things to be chosen. But its essential feature would 
seem to consist, not in its boundlessness, but in its freedom. 
This is a point to which we shall have to return shortly. 

Infinite goodness, again, inteqmeted as boundless, wouldj 
seem to mean the choice of wliat is best in every conceivable) 
case. If the number of cases is endless, the acts of choicel 
would be innumerable. In dealing with goodness, however, 
it seems clearly to be better to regard the attribute as being 
essentially qualitative. The attitude of always choosing the 
best, though it may be applicable to an indefinite number 
of cases, seems to be in itself a simple determination of 
will or character. It does not really consist of a number 
of distinct things. The endlessness lies only in the number 
of cases to which the single principle of choice may be 
applied. Hence it seems best to speak of complete or perfect 
or inexhaustible goodness, rather than of infinite goodness. 

It is perhaps partly, the difficulties involved in the applica¬ 
tion of the conception of boundlessness to such attributes 
that have led some recent writers to I)ostulate the existence 

» I think Dr. McTaggart’s contention {Some Dogvtas of Religion, § i66) is largely 
dependent on the view that tlie principles of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle are Ums. Once it is seen that they are simply the implications of 
iiitclligihic meaning, it is surely evident that they do not limit an intelligent 
being. The question (p. 204), “ Could God create a being of such a nature that 
he could not sub.sequently destroy it ? ” is on a par with some of the old Megaric 
puzzles. It seems enough to say that such an act would be both evil and self- 
contradictory. It may be, however, that this puzzle is intended as an argumentum 
ad hominctn. If so, I think there ought to be a reference to the particular homo 
against whom it is directed. Aquinas, for instance (Summa contra Gentiles, 
csiiccially II, xxv), recognized plenty of qualifications with which the conception 
of omnipotence must bo understood. See Jourdain’s Philosophic de Saint-Tkomas, 
p. 33 a It seems clear enough that a wise and good God could not do what 
is wicked Of absurd. • Moreover, if we arc to play with the conception of omni¬ 
potence, it Ight surely be urged that a being A, who created another 
omuiiwtent being B, would not by so doing derogate from his own omnipotence. 
The omnipotence of A would be limited by that of B; but such self-limitation 
would not be an evidence of lack of power. But I think the essential point is that 
such a conception as that of omnipotence, if it is to have any meaning at all, 
must be interpreted in relation to other conceptions with which it is connected, 
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of a “ finite God.” If an infinite God exists, it Kcems clear 
that such a being must be thougljt of as < i.!nj)!. s< ly a<-ttializcd, 
not merely as containing endie.ss fKxssibilities ; yet it is dilfi- 
cult—if not actually self “Contradictory- to tiiink of any cDiirrefi; 
thing as being both boundless and compfcif. It is, however, 
partly from the pt)int of view of jwrfcction that the con¬ 
ception of a finite God has Iwtin brougfit forward. It is 
urged that what we know about the iniiHTfeetion-. of otir 
Universe forces us to believe that, if there is .a Grwl at 
all, he is either not p<;rfect in gtsodness or not jn-rfect in 
power or knowledge. “In a being all-jKJWcrfuI," as Guyau 
says,* “patience of evil would Ik; a crime.'* Hut the con¬ 
sideration of this problem must Ik; reserved for the following 
chapter. 


:i3. The Finiiude of Exhieni TAfogs.—So far, in referring 
to particular existeitces, we have been content to urge that 
there is no positive ground for .any of them i» 

infinite in number.* I believe, however, that it te iKWsibte 
to go farther than tihis j and to state tlefmitely that there 
is positive ground for holding that they are all limitdl 
in number. The general ground for this belief itas been 
partly indicated with reference to the particular case of suc¬ 
cessive events in time; but it ajijK-ari to be applie.dile to 
other cases as well. To say that any existing things are 
infinite in number is to say that, in the pn>eesji of counting 
them, we should find one that ctirrv .pniii!. to every {Ktssible 
number from i to infinity. Now, although infinity is a definite 
conception as applied to the scries of iuunbrr'4, it does not 
appear to be possible to apply it {Kjsitively, «» the same w^nse, 
to existing things. As applied to such things, what it must 
be taken to mean is that, Jiowever rnatjy there might Int 
of them, there would always be the abstract |tosslbility o 
adding more. But the things that exist must be definite 
in^ nuinl)t‘r. Hence, however many of them tfiere are, there 
might—-from the point of view of pure immbt r bit an endless 


’Non-feligw» of ike Future, p, 307, Hm aim* r. Ilenswft'# Father Fmm, 
pp. 90-8. 

Ostwald in hli Philm^te tier mrte (p. 150) j(twrt inler«*t{n 
Instance* of physical amditiwn* that nccewiltatn linlttide; lint 1 am unahle fi» 
fora y judgment m the cogency rrf tlie amnidcratiims Uat ho addin**, 
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number more added. Hence those thaf actually exist cannot | 
be infinite in number. In shbrt, the fact that the series of I 
ordinal numbers is infinite prevents anything else from being ! 
infinite in the same sense. Even Universals and ultimate ■ 

C tegories can hardly, it would seem, be regarded as infinite 
in number, if they are to, be supposed to be capable of any, 

X ct determination. 

'14. Infinity and Freedom —In its bearings upon hum 
life and aspiration, the conception of Infinity is very, closely 
related to that of Freedom. When we think of our finitude 
s an imperfection, we are, in general, chafing against certain 
restraints. The modern man, with his keen appreciation of 
liberty, tends to be more fully, conscious of such restraints 
than the ancients were. The primitive man, when his se e 
of obligation was at all awakened, accepted his station and 
its duties almost as matter of course; and the Greeks, 

3 we have already noted, tended to regard limitation s ' 
necessary mark of perfection. They, were willing to aUo 
th t slaves and private persons (iStwroi) might be allowed 

certai licence ■; but the free citizen was restricted by 
definite laws. Plato regarded it as the very essence of ' 
perfect State, that every o e ‘ it confines himself to his 
wn special and 1 ' ited functio s. Aristotle’s High-minded 
M is well satisfied with himself, because he feels that he 
h s completely realized all the definite and limited diarac- 
teristics of perfect citize . Eastern thought h bee or 
prone to think of perfectio as requiring infinity ; but it 
has generally treated it remote ideal, only, to be 

attained through the negation of the individual life. It ^ T 
probably Christ, more than any one else, who familiarized | 
s with the ideal of being perfect as our Father in Heave / 
is perfect ; nd so made us dissatisfied with any limited | 
form of development. Kant’s conceptio of immortality as 4 
* finite progress required for the attainment of perfect I 
holiness, is perhaps the most definite iUustratio of the way, 
in which odem thought has been affected by this concep-j 
tion. Ka t thbught of this process endless one, hnt\ 

conceived that, from the divine point of view, it might be 
reg rded co pleted. Royce, if I underst d him rightly,; 
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considered it to be a process with a definite end, but involving 
an unlimited number of stages. 

Even Greek thought was not wholly without ajiisrcciation 
of the limitless, as in the avijpiOfim yiXnrrim of /l-lschylus, but 
their artistic sense led them, in gciKU-al, to prefer wliat is 
definite and limited, as in sculptun;. Medieval art iirefers 
to have at least some suggestion of transcendence ; and 
modern poetry and music—cspecially i)erh;n>.s sucli music as 
that of -Wagner (“ music yearning like a god in pain ”) -• 
is full of such suggestion. On the wliole, wc; tend to think 
that the Sublime is finer than the Beautiful, liecause it frees 
us more completely from “ was uns alle In'indigt—d<as 
Gemeine.” It is in this sense of release from all limitations 
that Carlyle, for instance, speaks of the ijifinite Shoeblack, 
who “ for his permanent satisfaction and saturation ” would 
require “ God’s infinite Universe altogether to himself, 
therein to enjoy infinitely and satisfy every wislr as fast as 
it rose.” With this may be compared the saying of 
Wordsworth— 


Our destiny, our being\H heart and lioine, 

Is with infinitude, and only Oierc ; 

With hope it is, hope tliat can never die, 

Effort, and expectation, and flcsire, 

And sotnething evennore about to lx?* 

This attitude of mind i has its dan'';crs, as leading us out 
into vague ideals, instead of to that which, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, “can be done and achieved by man." Mr. W. B. 
,Yeats records ^ how once, as a hoy, he was erdled on to write 
an essay on the theme that “Men may rise l>y sicppiug,- 
stones of their dead selves to higher tilings ” ; and how liis 
father indignantly denounced the choice of such a suliject, 
as tending to destroy definiteness and fi.sity of jHujin:;r ■ 
suggesting that a much better suliject would lie. " To thine 
own self be true.” Most of what is ohjcctionablc in tlic 
writings of Nietzsche seems to arise from a vague discoji- 
tent with all things established tind conventional, and tlic 

* A good illustration of the nianncf in which tliis way of tliinkiiig teiitls to 
persist, even in minds that arc not apt to dwell much on tr.ui»«-iidc»»l cuim ptioa:., 
may be found in J. M. Guy.au’8 Noti-religiott of the Futun, pp, 500-6, 

* Kmrtes of ChU 4 hg 94 jmrf 
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appreliension, of an indefinite and far-off goal whither 
‘stormier than the ^ea storms our great longing.” Even 
the purely mathematical conception of infinity, should serve 
as a corrective to such a tendency as this ; for there is at 
least nothing vague in the mathematical conception. It is 
the thought of a determinate result, reached by a definite 
method, though involving a process that is essentially, 
without limit. It was against such vague aspirations as those 
here referred to that Goethe insisted that “ he who would 
accomplish anything must learn to limit himself.” The Chris¬ 
tian. conception of ‘‘ dying to live ” may also be interpreted 
as meaning that some sacrifice or limitation is necessary for 
the achievement of the complete or perfect. The idea of the 
infinite is thus contrasted with that of the boundless. Free¬ 
dom, as Spinoza put it, is recognized as meaning, not absolute 
independence of law, but rather an understanding of the 
conditions by which we are bound, and acceptance of them 
as the law of the Universe of which we are spiritual members, 
and hence as essentially our own law. The conception of 
infinity, as being closely connected with that of freedom, 
and as meaning essentially what is self-bounded, as con¬ 
trasted with that which is limited from without, was still 
more definitely emphasized by Hegel.* This leads us to 
notice more definitely what is to be understood by, the 
conception of perfection. 

'15. The Condeption of Fdrfeciion. —The conception of 
perfection, as we have already noticed, has often been identi¬ 
fied—especially in the Cartesian school—with that of infinity. 
In ordinary discourse it is common enough to use such expres¬ 
sions as ‘‘infinitely pure,” ‘‘infinitely wise,” ‘‘infinitely just.” 
But such conceptions do not necessarily imply anything of 
the nature of an infinite series, but at most of an indefinite 
number of approximations. .What they do imply, is a certain 
rompletcncss in the realization of a type. For absolute per¬ 
fection something more than this would seem to be wanted. 
However completely any type may be realized, it is still a 
limited type, and has to be explained by reference to other 
types. The conception of perfection ap'pears to demand sorpS'' 
» See JttcTaggarfs Coftfmgnlary, p, 34, 
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thing that is self-explanatory—ca s sai, in the language oi 
Spinoza. It seems clear that we cannot find any existing 
thing within our Universe to which this conception can b; 
applied; nor does it seem to be found in any universal o 
ultimate category, except the category of perfection itself, 
The nearest that we can find to it is in human life, in sc 
far as human beings are capable of taking up that attitude^ 
which is best described by Spinoza—that of cornplc'te under* 
standing of the whole, and acceptance of its conditions ai 
jthe essential law of our own being. Such an attitude, how* 
j ever, is possible only if we can regard the whole as '* 
• self-explanatory Cosmos. It is with this conct'ption that w: 
h V to deal in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CONCEPTION OF A COSMOS 

I. Tbs' Possibility of a Self-explcmcttory System .—^The con¬ 
ception of Perfection would seem to be the only one in 
which there is any hope of finding an ultimate explana¬ 
tion. If a system is seen to be perfect, no further 
explanation need be sought. It is then apprehended as 
causa sui. On the other hand, in dealing with anything 
that displays imperfection, we are always led to inquire, iWhy 
is it thus, rather than otherwise? Now, it is no doubt quite 
possible to harden our hearts against this demand for explana¬ 
tion, and to say that we must rest satisfied with the descrip¬ 
tion of what we actually find in the universe of our 
experience, without any attempt at ultimate explanation. This 
is the attitude of Positivism; and, indeed, it is also the 
ttitude of that kind of Agnosticism which is represented 
by Kant and some of his followers. According to these views, 
we can only know what is phenomenal, and the phenomenal 
never contains any explanation of itself. It has simply to 
be ccepted. Now, it is of course true that we have to 
ccept the phenomenal Universe. iWilliam James reported * 
the saying of Margaret Fuller, that she “ accepted the 
Universe,” and Carlyle’s comment, “ Gad I she’d better.” I 
a sense, it may even be admitted that we have to accept it 
without any hope of completely satisfactory explanation. 
Yet it is hardly possible to inhibit altogether the demand 
of our nature for some sort of explanation f what we know. 
If we caimot find a complete one, we must at least tiy to 
see in what direction an explanatio is to be sought. Now, 
there re two main directions in which in almost aU age 
of reflective thought men have bee led to look or self- 

^ VarieUes of Religious Experiencc^^^^T. 
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explanatory system. Mathematical science seems to be, in 
sense, self-explanatory, and so docs human choice. A 
brief consideration of the sense in which this is true in each 
case may bring us to the heart of our problem. 

.Mathematical science is self-explanatory in the sense that, 
so long as we confine ourselves strictly 'to the conceptions 
of number and extensive magnitude, everything that can be 
discovered about them is discovered by the direct implications 
of the systems with which we are concerned. Nothing has 
to be called in from the outside. Hence it is not surprising 
that many, in almost all ages, have taken mathematics as the 
type of a self-explanatory system, and have sought to use 
its methods in the interpretation of the universe in general. 
iThe Pythagoreans and the Cartesians arc the most conspicuous 
instances of such attempts. These attempts, however, have 
served to bring out the inevitable limitations of the methods. 
These limitations would seem to be mainly two. In the 
first place, while mathematical systems may be said to be 
self-explanatory within the orders that are constituted by their 
fundamental conceptions, these conceptions tliemselves call for 
interpretation by reference to their place in relation to other 
fundamental conceptions, and thus can hardly be treated as 
completely self-explanatory. In the second place, however 
self-explanatory the systems of pure mathematics may be, 
they do not contain the explanation of anything outside of 
themselves, and consequently cannot furnish any complete in¬ 
terpretation of the existent universe. In view of the previous 
discussions of mathematical conceptions, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to dwell further at this point on these limitations. To 
meet the first defect, it would be necessary to consider all 
the fundamental conceptions that are implied in the structure 
of a knowable universe. As we have already noted, Hegel’s 
'Logic is the most thorough attempt in this direction. If 
such an attempt can be successfully carried out, it provides 
us with a system of conceptions that may be said to be 
self-explanatory ; and mathematical conceptions would have 
definite place among these. But this would'still be a 
system of pure universal, and would not of itself contain 
an explanation of the existent universe. In Hegel’s phrase, 
it would only give us “ God before the creation of the world,” 
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It would, consequently, be necessary to supplement it with 
some sort of philosophy of nature and spirit. Thus we are, 
at any rate, led away from pure mathematics. 

In human life, on the other hand, we find something 
that also presents itself as being, in a certain sense, a self- 
explanatory system'. The most fundamental conception in 
human life, as we have seen, is that of value. Human action 
is explained by the effort after the realization of that which 
has supreme value, whether this is best to be described as 
the Good, the Beautiful, or the Perfect. iWhen we see, or 
think that we see, that a human being has acted simply and 
solely with a view to the realization of what appeared, to 
him to be best, we do not feel that we stand in need of 
any further explanation i ■; and it would s.eem', in like manner, 
that, if the universe as a whole could be regarded as realizing 
what is best or most perfect, this might be taken as com¬ 
plete explanation of its existence. This was the contention 
of the Platonic Socrates, and it was essentially repeated by 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz ; and it seems to be involved 
also in the more modern systems of Hegel, Mr. Bradley, and 
others. iWe carmot here discuss any of these systems in 
detail; but some further considerations may help us to 
understand their fundamental implications. 

.We may note, to begin with, that this method of inter¬ 
pretation really includes the one that was previously referred 
to. If the universe is to be thought of s perfect whole, 
it would seem that diis perfection must show itself in the 
fundamental conceptions by which its structure is determined. 
Hence the deduction of an orderly system of categories seems 
to be an essential element in any such interpretation. But, 
on this interpretation, the most fundamental conception is 
that of a perfect whole ; that is to say, it is, in a certain 
sense, a teleological explanation. In what sense it is so, 
we must try to consider a little farther. 

2. T/ie Teleological Intefpfetation.~\n the general con¬ 
sideration of explanatory methods contained in our treatment 
of causation, it was urged that the formal conception is the 
most fundamental—i.e. the conception of certain organizing 
» I.e. any further reason or ground. 
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■ principles. But, in the further consideration of modes of 
/unity, it appeared that the most self-explanatory of these 
(modes is to be found in the life of spirit, guided by the 
I idea of perfection. Here the formal principle is found in a 
I final cause. There are different ways, however, in which 
this may be conceived. The most obvious way is that of 
the relation of means and end. We think of the Good or 
Perfect as that at which human beings aim ; and we regard 
them as subordinating everything to this end as means to 
its realization or as obstacles that have to be removed. To 
some extent this way of regarding human life is adequate; 
but it is hardly a way that could be applied to the universe 
s a whole. It is only applicable to a system tha:t is not 
completely self-explanatory. Human life, taken by itself, does 
ot contain the explanation of the circumstances in which 
it grows up and the conditions with which it has to deal. 
Hence the end to which it strives may be treated as external 
to these circumstances or conditions ; and it has to be con¬ 
ceived s striving to adapt itself to them, and at the same 
time to adapt them to the achievement of its pur]()osc. Here 
the CO ception of means and end has some applicability. 
But, if the universe is to, be regarded as a perfect whole, 
there is othing external to which it has to adapt itself, 
or which could be used as means for the furtherance of its 
s ends. Hence, if we are to apply a teleological conception, 
' must be in a somewhat different sense. The finality " 
that we conceive must be supposed to be “ immanent ” in the 
j system. A work of art may serve, to some extent, as an 
illustration of what is meant. Such a work is a significant 
whole ; and its end may be said to lie in the perfection with 
which this significance is expressed. Every part of the whole 
may be described as means for the realization of this end ; 
but the means in this case cannot be treated as external to 
the end. Rather what serves as means is also an essential 
spect of the end itself. It would seem that it is only in a 
somewhat similar sense that the conception of end could be 
pplied to the universe as a whole. Its end is its own 
perfection; and, if this end is achieved, it must be achieved 
ithin itself. Nothing can be supposed to be meroly means, 
though no. doubt some parts ipay, be nearer to the whole, and 
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in that sense nearer to the end than others. This I under¬ 
stand to be what is in the minds of all those who take per¬ 
fection as the explanatory principle; and it is evidently, 
to some extent, a method of explanation that is primarily 
derived from the consideration of human life as guided by 
the choice of the best. It thus leads us to the conception! 
of the universe as essentially a spiritual unity, the guiding! 
principle in which may be described as God. On the whole,! 
it seems to be true that the conception of a teleological 
system, in this sense, still is for us, as it was for the Platonic 
Socrates, in the Phcedo, the type that we naturally, have in 
our minds when we look for an ultimate explanation of the 
Universe. The Cartesian idea of Perfection, especially as 
developed by Spinoza and Leibniz, has a similar foundation ; 
though in the work of the former at least it is somewhat 
concealed, as Plegel put it, by the substitution of Substance 
for Subject—^a characteristic which gives to the whole con¬ 
struction a certain air of Naturalism, rather than Humanism. 
(When we speak of deus sive naiura, the latter phrase is 
apt to remove a good deal of the significance of the former. 
In general, however, we may afSrm tliat aU attempts at 
ultimate explanation tend to become, in some degree, an¬ 
thropomorphic. We see this tendency at work, from the 
times of primitive animism;, through the polytheistic religions, 
to almost all the leading types of philosophical construction. 
But, in constructive philosophy, the demand for cosmic unity 
in any explanation that can be ultimately satisfactory, leads 
us away from the thought of gods to that of some all- 
embracing divine personality. Even the gods of Greece, as 
Hegel said, were “ not anthropomorphic enough ’V; for the 
human is not the purely individual. If we are to have a 
God, He must be one who is at least as human as Shake¬ 
speare ; and that means one who is super-personal, in the 
sense at least of being all-comprehensive. He must be thought 
of as a God who is not aloof from the world, letting it, in 
Goethe’s phrase, “ run round his finger,” but one who is— 
like the Dreamer of whom we previously spoke—involved in 
the life of the Universe. ,We are led, however, by such 
reflections, to a general consideration .of the conception 
of God. 


28 
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3. The Conception of God.—The conception of God as 
a Creator or Demiurge is beset by many difficulties. If 
such a being is thought of as distinct from the world that 
he creates, and from what he aims at achieving through its 
creation, he is inevitably reduced to the position of one par¬ 
ticular person among others; and this seems to imply.that 
he is finite, not merely in the sense of having a definite 
purpose and working with a definite material—which, as we 
have already urged, would be no real objection—but in the 
sense of having some real imperfection in his power of dealing 
with that material. This is quite definitely represented in 
Plato’s treatment of the subject; and it is recognized in 
the modern conception of a finite God, suggested by J. S. 
Mill > and adopted by William James,^ Dean Rashdall,3 and 
several others. Such a God, it would seem, could not be 
supposed to contain within himself any complete cxi)lana- 
tion either of his own existence or of the existence of the 
beings whom he creates. Instead of solving the central 
problem of the Universe, he would only present a fresh 
problem for solution. Nor is this the only difficulty. The evil 
I that is apparent in tlie world, being regarded as Something 
I separated off from the being who creates it, would be some- 
t thing for which he was accountable, except on the Manichean 
j hypothesis or on the hypothesis of some ultimate foim of 
j Chance or Contingency. These hypotheses clearly involve 
the abandonment of any real attempt to conceive the Universe 
as a Cosmos; and yet it is only with a view to this that 
j the hypothesis of a God is introduced at all. Hence it is 
j hard to see how a finite God could be absolved from the 
I blame of the evil that appears in the world, even if it could 
j be supposed that he works out some good by means of it. 

1 It is vain to suggest, as Leibniz does, that some evil is 


on Religion, especially pp. 28-41 and 176-83. Mill's statc- 
enls aie, I think, much better worth reading than anything that has since 
„ “ written on Uiis subject. The conception is perhaps primarily derived fro 

Wume, See lus Dialogues concerning Natural Religion* 

® In Pluralistic Universe^ 

Or P- “ 37 - I nnderstand, however, that 

Dr, Rashdall has modified his view since this was written, Reference may be 
made also to Dr. Schiller’s Riddles of the Sphime, chapter x, and Dr. Ward's 

discussed at vario pdnts in 
Professor Pnn le-Pattison's lectur on The Idea of God. 
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involved in the existence of any finite world; for, in that 
case, it seems clear that such a world ought not to be created 
at all by a being supposed to be in himself good and stand¬ 
ing apart from the world. The problem of evil, as we have 
already noted, does not seem to be soluble except on the 
supposition that it is somehow involved in the being of God 
himself. Hence the great mystic Novalis urged that, if we 
are to think of a God at all, he must be conceived as si 
suffering God ; and, in somewhat the same spirit, Goethe; 
maintained that the .Worship of Sorrow and Evil (in gciun-ah 
terms, the .Worship of all that is Beneath us) is a necessary 
element in the development of the highest reverence. 
Indeed, this is recognized even in popular expressions of 
the spirit of Christianity, in which God is represented as 
somehow bearing the sins and sorrows of the world. 

In every panf? that rends the heart 

The Man of Sorrows had a part* 

It seems clear that there can be no intelligible theory of a 
perfect Cosmos which does not contain some equivalent of 
this. It may be contrasted with the view of the divine nature 
set forth Ijy Lucretius— 

at 

Semota a nosMs rebus, sejunctaque longe* 

But, £Cs Mr. Bradley says,* " banish all that is meant 
by the indwelling Spirit of God, in its harmony and 
discord with the finite soul, and what death and desolation 
has taken the place of living n^ligion.” But, if we adopt a 
point of view of this kind, there remains an apiKircnt dis¬ 
tinction between the Perfect God, the Suffiiring God, and 
the growing consciousness of the world, which it is not easy, 
to bridge over. This difficulty may be partly met, as wes 
have already tried to indicate, by the thought of an eternal j 
Dreamer, in whom the life of the world is in reality,| 
included. But the life of the Dreamer itself calls for ex[) 1 ana-; 
tion ; and such explanation can hardly be found witliout 
the introduction of conceptions that transcend persjonality. Thel 
thought of a Trinity is one attempt to effect such a transcen- 

* Esmys on Truth and Ecalifyf p, 437. 
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d.ence—the coaception of three distinct persons composing the 
tinity of the divine being.* Some recent philoso'phies tend 
to represent the divine being as containing many more than 
three distinct persons ; the most definite of these views being 
perhaps the one that has been set forth by Dr. McTaggart. 
He has chosen, like Shelley, to describe himself as an Atheist ; 
but it seems more correct to characterize him as a polytheist, 
or at least as one who maintains that the divine being has 
to be thought of rather as a plurality of persons than simply 
s one.® But of course this plurality of persons has to be 
regarded as somehow constituting a spiritual unity. The 
Greek conception of a Fate that overrales the gods may 
be regarded as another attempt to transcend personality. But 
perhaps the Indian conception of Brahman comes rather nearer 
to what is required. The philosophical conception of the 
'Absolute has a certain kinship with tliis ; and, in general, 
when the ultimate unity is conceived in any way that definitely 
transcends personality, it is probably less misleading to describe 
it s the Absolute rather than as God, though the former 
term also is not wholly free from objection. Now, if even 
the best human beings may be said to transcend the limita¬ 
tions of merely individual personality, it certainly seems 
reasonable to suppose that the unity of the Cosmos must 
involve t least a similar transcendence. Accordingly, we 
must now try to see a little more definitely, how such 
transcendence is to be conceived. 

4. The Conception of the ^Absolute. —Plato’s Demiurge 
was supposed to look to the form of a perfect life (the awh 
S gtrrt S^ov) in his effort to construct a world ; 3 _ and it 

* He el laid tich emphasis on the conception of a Trinity. Sea McTaggart^i 
Hegelian Cos ology, chapter viii. Among recent writers, Soloviev seems to have 
laid a similar emphasis on it. See the account of his philosophy in Mind 
(October 1916), The philosophical conception of the Absolut© certainly appears 
to involve three aspects-^the unity of the whole, its disruption, and the^ process of 
recovery. But it is doubtful whether personality is properly ascribed to any but 
the third of these. 

* See Studies in Hegelian Cosmology^ chapter iii, especially p, 93. The question 
m of course largely a verbal one. 

3 Aristotle's description of the divine activity—Ktvit seems to 

express a similar view. “It moves the world as if through desire or love“ : I 
can only interpret this desire as the longin' for eternal Beauty. It will bC' 
reme bered that it is with this phrase that Dante concludes his Paradiso* See 
Caird*a Evolution of Theologv in the Greek PMtosofherSf Lecture XIV* 
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would seem that our eternal Dreamer or Poet must be sup¬ 
posed to have a similar outlook. Thus the conception of j 
a perfect whole has to be thought of as being in some waj ! 
prior to the formation of Universe. The priority would 1 
of course not be temporal; for the conception of Perfec- j 
tion, like all Universals, would seem to be in itself timeless. 1 
The construction of our worId-Dreamer, again, would be, not' 
timeless, but eternal—i.e. the form of time which it contains 
would not itself be transient. The general plan of the perfect 
whole would stand eternally as an object of contemplation 
that is presupposed in the actual construction ; and the con¬ 
struction would be eternally reproduced by the contemplative 
intelligence. I understand it to be in some such sense as 
this that Hegel described his system of universal thought- 
forms as “ God before the creation of the world.’* It was 
a bold stroke on Hegel’s part to seek to evolve such a 
system out of the consideration of the simple conception of 
Being. How far his construction can be regarded as a 
successful one, I am not prepared to determine. I doubt 
whether it is wholly successful as an exposition of the funda¬ 
mental conceptions that we use in the interpretation of our 
human Universe ; and I suspect that, even if it were com¬ 
pletely successful for this purpose, it would remain inadequate 
as an account of the conceptions that are involved in the 
structure of the Cosmos. But this is not much more than 
a conjecture. That there is some such plan, however, seems 
to be a necessary presupposition of the reality of a Cosmos. 
Assuming such a plan, we may then suppose that there isi 
involved in its being the contemplation of it by an eternal j 
spirit or spirits, which proceed to embody its requirements} 
in the construction of a Universe or Universes. These j 

constructions would contain in themselves the aspect of before I 
and after; but each such construction, being contained I 
within the life of an eternal Dreamer, would be itself eternal. I 
Each eternal spirit, in setting out to realize the requirements 
of the scheme, would begin, if we may so express it, by 
descending into particularity and separation from the whole, 
and would then ascend by degrees through all the varied 
forms of existence up to the contemplation of the realized 
perfection, from the general plan of which it set out. Th . 
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return to perfection would at the same time be the starting- 
^ point for the reconstruction of the whole. Such a process, 
j it would seem, though containing time in it, would not itself 
I be in time. There would be nothing either before or after 
it. It would be eternally presupposed in the nature of the 
perfect whole, which is eternally unfolding itself. It might 
perhaps be conjectured that there is always some spirit 
occupying the attitude of contemplation of the perfect whole, 
from which it then descends to take part in the downward 
nd upward path. The abiding One would thus be an atti¬ 
tude or point of view rather tlian a person ; and it would 
appear that we ought to assume that this attitude would in 
the end be reached by every real spirit. In this sense I 
should be disposed to accept the view of Dr. McTaggart, 
that the point of view of the eternal may be reached through 
a time-process. But it is evident that there is an element 
of conjecture in any attempt to describe this ultimate point 
of view. All that is really essential is the recognition that 
the conception of some such mode of unity is not intrinsically 
absurd. If it is not absurd, it would seem to be the kind 
of hypothesis that is required for the interpretation of our 
Universe. It seems desirable, however, to make some further 
attempt to clear up certain special joints with regard to it. 

5. How the Perfect may include the Imperfeci.~Yi<a:Q 
we are brought back again to the general problem of evil. 
It is certainly difficult to see how a whole that is to be 
conceived as absolutely perfect can yet contain elements of 
imperfection ; yet, on the other hand, it seems clear that, 
if the relation of whole and part is to be allowed at all, 
the parts can hardly be supposed to have the perfection 
that belongs to the whole. This becomes sufficiently apparent 
even from the consideration of any beautiful object in our 
Universe that may be regarded as approximately perfect in 
its kind. The eye may be characterized as the most beautiful 
part in a living being; but, as Plato urged, it would not 
be proper to give to the eye such a degree of beauty as 
would make it cease to be subordinate to the perfection of 
the whole. If a part were perfect in itself, it ought surely 
pot to be a part, but rather an independent whole. A 
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beautiful picture, every part of which' was completely beautiful 
in Itself, without reference to the whole, would be rather 
a monstrosity than a work of art. It may be objected, how¬ 
ever, that such considerations do not g'o far to meet the 
■difficulty that is here raised ; for the lye, it may be said! 
or the parts of a beautiful picture, or the lines of a beautiful 
poem, though not perfect in themselves, are still beautiful; 
and they are not opposed to one another, or to the whole 
of which they are parts ; whereas it would seem that within 
our^ Universe we have to recognize the presence, not merely 
of imperfection, but of actual opposition and strife. It may's 
be answered that some degree of opposition and strife appears | 
in those works of art that are commonly regarded as most | 
perfect. The most intense beauty seems to be hardly possible • 
without some tragic note. But to this it may be objected 
again, that such opposition is introduced in works of art 
only in order that they may serve as images or tj^es of 
the actual Universe. If they had not conflict within them¬ 
selves, they would be in too glaring conflict with the world 
ns we know it, and to which they have a constant reference. 
Hence it seems necessary to carry the explanation somewhat 
deeper. We have to recognize the sense in which every 
positive conception seems to imply its negative. Heraclitus 
was perhaps tlie first who definitely brought this out, though 
he set it forth in somewhat “dark sayings.” His conten¬ 
tion that the Perfect only becomes intelligible in relation to 
the Imperfect, was adopted and developed by Hegel; and 
it would seem that it is only by the recognition of this that 
we can see the significance of the negativity, imperfection, 
and evil that are so painfully apparent in the Universe as 
we know it. When we try to think of a pure positive— 
whether it be simple Being or Perfection or some specific 
quality, such as Blue—it seems clear that, in the effort to 
hold it apart from what is opposed to it, we empty it of 
all real content. That there may be Order, we have to tlrink 
of it as the arranging of something that, apart from such 
arranging, would be in Disorder. Now, if this is once 
admitted, it would seem that there can be hardly any limit I 
to the degree of disorder that may be allowed to enter into 1 
the constitution of a perfect whole. The more disorder, it j 
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may be urgedj the greater is the resulting harmony. .The 
only necessary condition, it would seem, is, that, in the result¬ 
ing hannony, the element of imperfection or evil should become 
completely subordinated to and absorbed in the good that 
is realized through it. How this may be possible, has already, 
been partly indicated j and some further remarks will have 
to be made about it shortly. 

There is an objection, however, that is sometimes raised 
at this point. Admitting that the conception of a negative 
is necessary for the full apprehension of a positive, we may 
yet ask whether it would not be enough that the negative 
should be presented merely as something that is possible, or 
imaginary, not as something actually existent. The answer, 
I think, is, that the distinction between what is real and 
what is imaginary is not one that can be finally maintained. 
iWhat is imagined is, so far as it goes, real. To imagine 
what is imperfect or evil, is to have it present before us ; 
just as, to apprehend yellow, as the colour contrasted with 
blue, is actually to have yellow present. On tlie other hand, 
it may equally, well be contended that all existing things 
are, in a quite intelligible sense, imaginary. Change may, 
be said to be the revelation of tlie unreality of what exists. 

Allcs was entsteht 
1 st werth dass es zu Grunde geht. 

It is an aspect of reality; but what it essentially is, is not 
truly seen in the passing show. It is here that Professor 
Bergson’s conception of the tcuiporal flow has its value. iWe 
fix our eyes on the passing moment, and give it a prominence 
and permanence that do not rightly belong to it. According 
to the way of speaking that we have here provisionally, 
adopted, it may be thought of as only a passing phase in 
the eternal dream of reality. Time, as Plato said, is " the 
moving image of eternity ”4 or rather, it is eternity itself 
in its aspect of movement. Thus, what passes in it may 
be said to be at once real and imaginary—real when viewed 
sub specie (siermtaiis, imaginary in its api>aront isolation. 

I It may of course be asked why this characteristic of the 
I whole—this opposition of positive and negative-should be a 
I necessary feature of reality. And, if it be answered that it 
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seems to be implied in the very conception of parts that are 
essentially bound together in a whole, it may still be asked 
why reality should have this particular characteristic at all. 
Why should it not, for instance, be a unity without parts, 
complete in itself, like the Sphere of Parmenides? It may 
be replied that the Sphere of Parmenides does not appear 
to be a conception that has much inherent interest or beauty. 
But if we are pressed to state further, why the conception 
of a perfect whole contains those characteristics that seem 
necessarily to belong to it, I doubt whether we can say much 
more than Why not? or What else could it be? Polonius 
may have been ill-advised in suggesting that it is futile to. 
expostulate 

What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time. 

All these problems are worth raising, and can probably be 
solved. But why the perfect whole has the ultimate charac¬ 
teristics that belong to it, is a question that we shall probably 
never be able to answer till we see it in its perfection; 
and then, it may be, we shall not want to raise it. At 
any rate, all that seems essential for our present purpose, is 
the recognition that there is no iiihcrent absurdity in the 
conception of a perfect whole containing parts that, in them¬ 
selves, are imperfect and evil. It may be that some applica¬ 
tion of the Hegelian dialectic would carry us farther than 
this, by enabling us to unfold, with complete logical cogency, 
the whole series of categories that are implied in the con¬ 
ception of a perfect system. But from any such effort as 
this I here deliberately abstain, and confess myself at the 
end of my tether. All that I venture to urge is that it seems 
possible to recognize a perfect whole that can be intelligibly 
conceived, and that is not inconsistent with the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the existence of imperfection. For it appears that, 
while imperfection has to be recognized in the parts of the 
existent Universe, yet the fact of their transitoriness, com¬ 
bined with the fact of their retention as contributory elements 
in relation to higher modes of development, effectually removes 
imperfection from the point of view of the whole ; and this^ 
is all that it appears to be necessary to maintain. 
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6. Hey Olid Good and 'Evil.~\i the view that we have 
thus been led to take of the characteristics that belong to 
a Cosmos is correct, it would seem appropriate to apply to 
it such terms as Perfection or Beauty, rather than Goodness 
—so far as any ultimate distinction can be made between 
>|the conceptions that these tenns express. At any rate, if 
jwe follow Plato in speaking of the Good as the supreme 
j conception, we must be careful to guard against its possible 
I ambi^ities. The most serious of these arises from the fact 
I that it is most commonly used with reference to human action ; 

I and that, even in that reference, it is apt to be <^mpIoyc(l 
: in a somewhat restricted sense. Moral goodness is generally 
i conceived as being concerned mainly with the guardianship 
‘ of values that have been already achieved and establi.shed. 
The good man is thought of as one who gives his support 
to those institutions and modes of conduct tliat have been 
generally recognized as possessing value in the carrj'ing on 
of human life, such as the Family, the State, the Church, or 
industry, courtesy, truthfulness, etc. Goodness, in any such 
sense as this, could hardly be ascribed to the Cosmos, in 
which these institutions and modes of behaviour may have 
only a limited significance. Even in the course of human 
life itself, the institutions are liable to changes in their 
structure, and the duties to modifications in the claims that 
they impose. In a larger sense, howi-ver, we may think 
of human goodness as meaning rather the general spirit of 
devotion to what is true and beautiful, in whatever forms 
they may be discoverable, and wliether they have or have 
not as yet been embodied in definite institutions and habits 
of life. In thinking of goodntas in this way, we naturally 
'distinguish between the good tliat we seek to realize and 
the goodness that loves that object and strives to attain it. 
(We call them both good ; and, indeed, it is often not easy 
1 to draw any sharp distinction between them, s The good that 
I we aim at is often the same in kind as the goodness that 
j aims at it; and, if we <listinguish between them by calling 
I the one Beauty or Perfection and tire other Goodness, we 
(have to recognize that the most complete kind of perfection 
‘ seems inconceivable without the element of choice or love 
I or valuation,, which seems to constitute the essence of good- 
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ness. At any rate, if we are to think’ of the Cosmos as 
perfect whole, realized through a certain spiritual activity, 
it would appear that goodness in both the distinguishable 
senses—^both as end and as striving—could be ascribed to 
it. The whole would no doubt include what for us is evilj/ 
but it would include it, not as evil, but as a phase in the? 
achievement of good, absorbed and transfigured by its relation 
to that supreme purpose. It might, however, in this senses 
be said to be “ beyond Good and Evil ”—i.e. the distinction, > 
as we know it in our partial apprehension of reality, would 
have been transcended. 

It is to be noted, further, that, if we think of the Cosmos \ 
in this way, we are almost forced to distinguish three things * 
in the final characterization of it. There is the general ( 
plan or idea of perfection, as well as the realization of it i 
through spiritual activity ; and we can hardly think of the j 
plan otherwise than as the presupposition of the process.; 
Now, to the general plan, as such, we could hardly ascribe! 
perfection. The idea of perfection is imperfect until it is; 
realized. In this sense we may perhaps accept Dr. Bosanquet’s ! 
conception of a standard of value which does not itself possess 
value. Perhaps it may be said also, in this connection, that 
Plato’s conception of the Form of Good errs mainly through 
its being the suggestion rather of a general plan than of a 
concrete realization. Understood in this way, it might be 
not unfair to say that the Form of Good is not itself good. 

I think there is some trace of a similar defect in Aristotle’s 
conception of the purely theoretical life which alone is to 
be regarded as divine. But if there is error in these views, 

I believe it is error that could, to a considerable extent, 
be corrected from the writings of Plato and Aristotle them¬ 
selves. The Platonic Good, it may be affirmed with some 
confidence, is not really intended to be set apart from the 
living whole which it serves to interpret; nor is the 
Aristotelian contemplation meant to be opposed to human 
endeavour. Nor yet, I should suppose, does Dr. Bosanquet 
mean to affirm that the whole of reality is not to be thought 
of as intrinsically good. But it is difficult, in dealing with 
these ultimate problems, to use any forms of expression that 
may not be misleading. A certain element of metaphor or 
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analogy seems to cling to any attempt that we may make 
to characterize the unity of the Cosmos—^as, indeed, it does 
even to our attempts to characterize our own conscious unity. 

Plato at least was well aware of this. 

7. The pelaiion of our Universe to the Cosmos'.—Accord¬ 
ing to the view that has been so far dc.vcloj)ed, it would seem 
that our Universe would have to be regarded as a partial 
expression of that eternal process through which the perfect ■ 

whole unfolds itself- Whether it can be rightly described 
as the dream of an eternal spirit, seeking to work out what 
is essential for the realization of a prtxsuj>{x».sed general plan; 
and, if so, whether wo are to assume that there is only one 
such spirit and one such realization, or that there may be 
several of both ; these are matters that I do not pretend 
here to determine. I know of no general considerations that 
would enable us to decide such questions. On the whole, 
however, the supposition of several seems easier to understand 
tlian that of a simple unity. It would appear that Reality, 
is a very large thing ; and we need not be afraid to suggest 
the multiplication of such entities. iWithout deciding such 
questions, however, we may at least state that, if our Universe 
is to be regarded in any such way as thi.s, there is evidently 
a sense in which it may be rightly said to be phenomenal— 
the sense, namely, that it is not merely a part of a larger 
whole, but a part which, in separation from that whole, can 
be only partially and inadequately aiiprehendcd. In this sense, 
it may no doubt be said—as Mr. JBradley, in particular, has 
taught us to say—that it has only a certain Degree of Reality ; 
since, if viewed in its completeness, it would appear to us 
very differently. .We have .seen, however, that the antithesis 
between appearance and reality is not an altogether satisfac¬ 
tory one. Mr. Bradley has to correct it by affirming that 
Reality " lives in its appcaranc'es." It seems better to speak 
of the degree of adequacy with which Reality is apprehended. 
That this admits of great varieties, seems pretty obvious. 

If a cheese mite could be supposed to have a human con¬ 
sciousness, it might apprehend its cheese world truly enough, 
so far as it went, and even have some api)rchen.sion of &e 
larger Universe of cupboards and rooms through which it 
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"Was conveyed, bfut ' would have a very fenperfect apprehension 
of the place of cheese in the totality of things ; and, in the 
absence of a more perfect apprehension, it could hardly be 
Said to know what cheese really is, or what it really is itself. 
Our apprehension of the Cosmos, if there is a Cosmos, and 
our apprehension of ourselves and of the place of our lives 
"vvithin if, may well be supposed to be similarly inadequate ; 
but if does not appear to be right to say that what we 
apprehend is an illusion, or even that it has only a Degree 
of Reality. It is rather an aspect of Reality imperfectly 
apprehended. 

8. The Interpretation of 'Hurmn Life .—Human life, from! 
the point of view here represented, would have to be con- 
idered as a partial manifestation of the life of an eternal! 
spirit—or perhaps rather of a number of such spirits—having) 
its significance in the gradual attainment of an attitude from j 
which the perfection of the whole can be apprehended andj 
appreciated. It would thus belong to the general upward! 
movement of the Universe. The material system, with its 
omewhat chaotic play of forces, -would seem to represent 
the downward path, the path of disruption (symbolized, I 
uppose, in the conception of a “ Fall ”) ; but human life, 
nd perhaps life in general, belongs rather to the upward 
p th, the pafh of ‘‘Atonement”— 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

rrhis upward progress, it would seem, must be very slow and 
gradual j because there is so much to be known and experi¬ 
enced. The content of the perfect whole has to be appre¬ 
hended bit by bit, and incorporated somehow in the 
consciousness of every living being. That at least is the 
view to which our general considerations appear to lead us. 
jETow in detail this is to be brought about, it is obviously 
impossible for us to describe; but the general significance 
of the movement may be summarized in a few words. 

Human history, it must be confessed, is apt to appear, on 
first view, to be even more chaotic than the operations of 
material forces, even more chaotic than the lives of plants 
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nd animals. Much of it af least looks like a confused 
fighting of kites and crows, rather than the unfolding of a 
divine idea. This may be explained, however, by the con¬ 
flict of the upward tendency—-what Professor Bergson calls 
the Han w'faZ—against the disruptive tendency of those natural 
forces which operate within the province of life itself. There 
are traitors within the “ realm of ends.” Human life, as 
Aristotle represented it, is a struggle upwards from the merely 
animal nature to the rational or <7aasf-divine. Animal life 
itself would seem to be a somewhat similar struggle, on a 
lower level, upward from the purely vegetative, vvhich again 
is something of a struggle out from the inorganic. The 
hyssop, according to Carlyle, grows in the wall because the 
whole Universe cannot prevent it from growing. We have 
to recognize, with Empedocles, that Love and Strife are at 
war throughout the whole of existence. In human life, how¬ 
ever, the struggle is, to a large extent, a conscious one j 
and, for that very reason, is both larger and more intense. 
But, when we study it sympathetically, it appears to have 
pretty definite meaning. It is a struggle to understand 
our world, and, by understanding it, to use it for the further 
development of our vital and spiritual nature. That struggle 
is clearly not an altogether unavailing one. The civilization 
that has so far been developed in our world is, no doubt, 
open to a good deal of adverse criticism. Perhaps, if it 
were not thus open, it might be time for it to come to an 
end, and give place to some other form of dcveloiuuent. 
It must be confessed also that its advance is not a steady 
and regular one. Some of the finest civilizations seem to 
have perished, and left but little trace of their achievements. 
Yet it is on the whole true that progrcis.s is made ,• and 
that most of the results of past effort are either retained or 
recovered. What was best in Greece, Rome, and Judma is 
still pretty easily accessible to us ; and we are at least 
beginning to recover what was best in India, Egypt, and 
some other countries. It is thus not difficult to regard the 
life of humanity, in spite of breaks and backward eddies, 

s continuously advancing tide. Some general features 
in this dvance are also discoverable without any great 
difficulty. It must suffice here to refer to two of them. 
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The gradual transition from the dominance of natural law '| 
to the consciousness of human ends is the first thing that | 
<^a.lls for notice. Primitive communities tend to be domi- i 
Hated by the past, but in a largely unconscious way; while 
tiieir more conscious interests are concentrated, like those 
of animals, in the present and the immediate future. The 
growth of civilization has part of its value in enabling us 
■to “ take no thought for the morrow,” and to give our atten¬ 
tion to what is remote either in the past or the future, as 
"Well as to what is in its essence timeless or eternal. GThus 
"We are able, in some degree, by imderstanding what is past, 
to free ourselves from its dominance; just as, according to 
Bacon, we may conquer Nature by understanding and adjust¬ 
ing- ourselves to her inevitable tendencies. The cultivated 
man studies the past, not that he may be ruled by it, but 
tlaat he may learn its lessons ; and certainlyj among its lessons,. 
not the least important are those that are concerned with 
t:li apprehension of values. 

Another characteristic of historical development, closely! 
connected with the previous one, is the growing emphasis on| 
'n'dividual freedom. The customs which bind upon us thei 
fetters of the past are, in the main, social customs to which 
tlie individual is subordinated. At most the few, who have 
some understanding of their origin, may be said to accept 
titem freely. As understanding becomes more general, the 
individual discovers his right of free judgment in the conduct 
of his thought and life, and learns to value himself as 
person, at first somewhat in opposition to his society, but 
afterwards in close association and spiritual communion with 
his fellows. We are thus led to notice the significance of 
•the individual life. 

In the life of the individual we Seem to find a gradual 
gro-wth, broadly similar to that which takes place in the 
life of the community. The child finds himself bound by 
cnstoms which he does not tmderstand, and into which (imlike 
-the lower animals, in general) he has to be gradually initiated. 

he learns to understand them, he becomes more and 
more free from their dominance. He seems to be “ bom 
free ” ; but only becomes truly free when he feels and under- 
t nds his chains. But there is this great differaice betwe . 
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the individual and society. Communities are immortal in 
the sense that there is no definite limit to their persistence 
and growth ; and, in fact, they seldom wholly perish ; and 
the general ending of humanity is at least only a remote 
probability. Individuals, on tlie otlicr liand, have pretty 
definite limits to the duration of their natural existence • 
and, even before they die, they generally cease to develop 
either outwardly or inwardly, and begin the process of decay. 
In spite of Cephalus and Rabbi Ben Ezra, there are few 
who can look with any satisfaction to the downward path 
in the later stages of individual existence. Hence we are 
brought back once more to the question of individual sur¬ 
vival ; and we have to ask how the general views that we 
have been considering bear upon this subject. 
j The conception of all life as tlie unfolding of a single 
r life may seem to lead to a denial of the persistence of the 
individual life as such ; and, in one sense, I think it docs. 
It hardly permits such a hypothe.sis as that of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body ; or even of the persi.stence of the individual 
person, with the same characteristics and limitations that 
belong to him as he is known by others, or even as he knows 
himself in his ordinary conscious experioiun. But it is not 
fatal to the conception of some form of individual survival. 
kWe have already noted that the conception of human im¬ 
mortality that is now chiefly current among reflective people, 
is that of what is commonly dcscribctl as reincarnation. This 
can hardly be supposed to mean that there is some entity— 
a little self enclosed within the organic self—wliich passes 
from one body and enters into anotlier, as the cruder forms 
of Animism appear to su!;g(r;t. Real continuity of life would 
seem to be uuintelligiblt! except as continuity of conscious 
experience ; and, as we have already noticed, our ordinary 
conscious exi>erience is so intimately bound up with our 
organic existence, that it could hardly be supposed to be, 
in any direct way, transferred to another form of such 
existence. If we are really e.xpre.ssions of a larger life, it 
would seem that what we must suppose, is rather that our 
ordinary consciousness is only a part of the larger conscious¬ 
ness to which wc are related. It docs not follow, however, 
that thb underlying; coiusciousncss -the “ subconscious self,” 
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as it is now usually called—is to be thought of as lacking 
individuality. In order that the individual life may have 
full significance, it would seem necessary to suppose that 
it is not to be regarded as a fragment, coming into being 
abruptly and passing out of existence with a similar abrupt¬ 
ness, but rather as being in some way a rounded whole, a 
P>LOQ TiXuoQ. We can perhaps best understand this by sup- j 
posing that there are a succession of beings, all belonging! 
somehow to a more comprehensive individuality that persists! 
and develops throughout them. That individuality, however, ! 
would no doubt have to be supposed to be itself a fragment of 
a still larger whole ; but we might at least conjecture that 
it would persist long enough to learn its essential relations to 
that larger whole, and to be prepared for a complete absorp¬ 
tion in it. As we are here giving free play to speculative 
fancies, we may allow ourselves to imagine a hierarchy of 
spiritual existences, realizing themselves in successive stages, 
until the complete apprehension of the perfect whole is finally 
achieved. It is well known that some Oriental sages profess 
to have definite memories of previous existences with which 
their present lives are, in some intimate way, identified ; and 
I understand that there are now a certain number in the 
,West who claim to have had similar experiences. Such 
purely personal experience cannot be tested in the way in 
which facts open to general observation can be tested ; and 
can, consequently, not be made into a very secure basis for 
philosophical theories ; but, on the other hand, the statements 
of persons who seem in other respects intelligent and trust¬ 
worthy cannot be lightly set aside. At any rate, we are not 
here dealing with doctrines that can be scientifically estab¬ 
lished, but only speculating on possible ways in which our 
Universe might be regarded as a real and vital part of a 
perfect Cosmos. 

9. Tke Conception of Eternity .—It is now time to deal 
somewhat more fully with the positive conception of eternity,; 
to which some of our previous discussions have led up. 
Eternity is sometimes taken to mean the infinite extension 
of time, both backwards and forwards. This may be a valid 
interpretation of it; but the difficulties in the way of such 

29 
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an interpretation, which seena to me insuperable, have already 
been considered. ITiose who have at all fully realized these 
difficulties have generally met them by maintaining that time 
is essentially unreal, or that it has- only a subordinate degree 
I of reality. Eternity is thus understood to mean timeless- 
! ness. It may be possible to interpret this in a way tliat 
is fully intelligible ; but, on the face of it, it seems to me 
to be an evasion of the difficulty, rather than a solution of 
it. It is certainly true that some important objects may 
be said to be timeless. Universals may be properly so 
described. Any judgment, in the sense in which we have 
interpreted that term, is independent of time conditions, except 
in so far as its subject-matter has reference to such con¬ 
ditions. Mathematical propositions, for instance, even when 
[(as in dealing with motion) they contain explicit reference 
|to time, are in themselves timeless. Nevertheless, it has to 
(be recognized that time is a condition of tlie being of par¬ 
ticular existent things, and, among others, of all conscious 
life ; and we have to ask whether there, is any sense in 
which eternity can be ascribed to such objects, 
j Now, it is clear that there is a sense in which conscious 
[life at least, though conditioned by time, may be held to 
\transcend it. The sense in which this is true has already 
been, to some extent, noticed. Though the conscious life 
of an individual is conditioned by its own time process, and 
by the circumstances in relation to which its development 
takes place, there are other time processes on which it is 
not, in any similar way, dependent. A story or drama, as 
we have seen, has a time of its own, and yet may be an 
eternal Object of contemplation for those who are interested 
in it. This is true of the great drama of human history, 
as well as of tales of a more limited kind. Human beings 
can, in the language of Plato, make themselves '* spectators 
of all time and of all existence." Such an attitude, though 
it occurs at a particular time, may be rightly said to transcend 
the time series. There is a sense in which, in particular, 
the events of the past may be held to be as truly present 
to us as those that are occurring immediately around us. 
And this becomes incr<.‘a.singly true, as these events are more 
fully known and realized by us. An animal, or an un- 
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reSective human being, lives in the present, and looks forward 
to the immediate future. The more reflective mind looks 
before and after, and is profoundly affected both by what 
it remembers and by what it anticipates ; so that the present 
is hardly more real to it than the remote past and future. 
If this is true even of the reflective individual conscious¬ 
ness, we may well suppose that it would be still more 
emphatically true of such an underlying consciousness as we 
have been led to postulate. It does not, indeed, seem possible 
to think of such a consciousness as being wholly independent 
of time conditions. Any conscious experience, it would seem, 
must occur at some time ; and, in apprehending events, it 
would necessarily apprehend them as successive. But, if we 
suppose it to be creative, its apprehension of these events 
would, at the same time, be that which gave them being ; 
just as the consciousness of the author of a tale gives being 
to the characters that he imagines ; and, just as the being 
of the latter is eternal, so may be the being of the former. 
A consciousness of this kind must, however, be supposed to 
live in its creations, and would thus participate in the time 
order that belongs to them. iWe must think of the process, 
it would seem, as the continuous unfolding of a plan that 
has eternal significance and beauty, and that leads up to 
a definite end. The end would, presumably, consist in the 
full apprehension of the significance and beauty of the whole. 
The reaching of the end, it would seem, would imply a return 
to the beginning. The wheel would have come full circle. 
The order of before and after would be completed, and the 
completion would consist in the whole being apprehended as 
present. It would be at once the end and the beginning of 
the unfolding order, which in itself would be eternal. 

Self-found at last, the joy that springs, 

Being thyself, should once again 
Start thee upon the whirling rings 
And through the pilgrimage of pain,* 

This is no doubt a difficult conception ; but it does not 
appear to be self-contradictory, once we realize that the order 
of before and after, though an aspect of reality, is not its only 

* JE., The Veils of Maya* 
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aspect; that, though the parts of the scries of existence in 
time are transient, the series as a whole does not pass, 
but may be eternally retained. As retained, however, 
it would not simply be a series of passing events, but 
the series with its significance and beauty fully displayed 
and brought to perfect unity." Music perhaps may help 
us to understand what is meant more fully than anything 
else. A piece of music has a movement of .successive phases, 
all of which contribute to the significance of the whole. But 
the piece as a whole does not move. It contains time, but 
exists eternally. May not the Cosmos, like such a strain 
of music, be “ never built at all, and therefore built for 
ever 

ID. Solution of Some UUunate Problems.—We may now 
sum up briefly, with regard to the solution of some of those 
ultimate problems that seemed to stand in tlu; way of the 
conception of a perfect Cosmos. ,Wo should be able to 
deal with them now in a somewhat less tentative fashion, 
though certainly still without any ve.ry dogmatic assurance. 

It does not seem necessary at tins stage to make much 

* The view of eternity that is here set forlli is, in some respects, more fully stated 
in the article “ Eternity in the Encyclopmim of Rdigum and Ethics* (See also the 
Note at the end of this chapter.) It is closely connected witli the views that have 
been expressed by several oilier writers. Green’s doctrine of an ‘‘eternal conscious¬ 
nessis certainly near akin to it; but I am doubtful whettier he distinguished 
sufficiently between simple timelessncss and tlie transcendence of time* Mr, 
Bradley’s discussion of the possibilities of distinct kinds of temporal series is 
deserving of attention. Sec especially Ajfcarancr emd Reality, pp. 211-12, Dr, 
MeXaggart’s arguments against tlie reality of lime seem to me to be obviated 
by the recognition that what occurs in time is not altfjgetlier transient* The brilliant 
writings of Professor Bergson have helped to make this clear* Dr. McTaggart’s 
conception of the possibility that a process in time may lead up to eternity is to 
some extent in harmony with the view ttiat is here taken; but he does not seem 
to me to make it clear how the transition is to he made ; nor is it easy to reconcile 
such a doctrine with the essential unreality of time. Time may he mifgehoben, or 
“put past” ; but what is to be put past has first to be tliere* See tiie two papers 
by Dr, McTaggart in The Unreality of Time” (October 190B) and “Tlie 

Relation of Time and Eternity *'(July 1901;), I may refer also to my own “ Notes 
on the Problem of Time ” (July 1912), lait/e’s theory of tlmelessness {Metaphysics, 
Book II, chapter iii) is Interesting, but rather inconcUisive, It is like the attempt 
tO' crush the great Djin into a little jar. The Iliad in a rmt«liell is still the Iliad; 
and 80, however we may condense time, it continuefi to liave its fundamental 
characteristic of before and after. Professor Pringle-Pattison, in his recent book 
oil' Tim . Idea of God, appears to adopt a view iubstantially similar to my own. 
See Lecture XVIIL The doctrine of IHotinus is, I must admit, unintelligible to me. 
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^rther reference to the difficulties connected with the relation 
ctween the finite and the infinite. There does not appear 
to be any reason for thinking that any possible view that | 
txiay be taken about infinity is incompatible with the con- 1 
c:eption of a perfect Cosmos. If there can be a real end-^ j 
lessness of existmg things, perfection may very well be 
^^'^Pposed to be realized in that endless being. Indeed, this 
"Would remove some of the difficulties that are involved in 
believing that there is some definite number of existing 
■things ; for it is not easy to assign a rational ground for 
^ny particular number.^ But I am unable to conceive that 

tiTaere can be an endless number of existing things. It seems 
xxiore reasonable to suppose that the number of existing 
■tilings, as well as the number of real Universals, Kinds, 
Orders, Categories, or other ultimate determinations, is 
<3.efinite and limited; and that the infinity of the whole 
consists only in its rounded completeness. 

*With regard to Contingency, the appearance of this in 
our Universe may be regarded as arising from the downward 
path in the life of spirit, which involves disruption and a 
certain appearance of disorder. It need not be supposed 
t:liat this necessarily implies any element of chance or arbitrary 
selection. There may be some intelligible reason even for 
■the number of distinguishable things that come into existence. 
The Pythagoreans played with numerical conceptions in a 
leather fanciful way, and tried to attach special significance 
•to particular numbers ; and Plato has some similar fancies,; 
•though perhaps he did not intend them to be taken quite 
eriously. It may, however, be the case that certain numbers 
have a special place in the structure of reality. Three^ for 
instance, may be held to have a special significance from the 
threefold movement of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, even if 
it be allowed that the importance of this was exaggerated 
t>y Hegel. The three aspects that are generally regarded 

^ I ay as well confess at this point that my general argument would be a good 
deal si plified if it were possible to adopt the theory of an infinite extension of 
e:3cistences (in the manner, for instance, of the doctrine that was so well expounded 
fcjy Koyce). But the difficulties set forth in the foregoing chapter seem to me fatal. 
X^^rom th,e pragmatic point of view, the adoption of the mathematical conception 
of infinity would be convenient. But, not being a pragmatist, I am bound to set 
SLside any view that appears to contain a contradiction. 



